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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  student  who  embarks  upon  a  study  of  ac&lt 
education,  soon  finds  himself  confronted  with  such 
a  vast  sea  of  data  that  he  must,  perforce,  impose 
some  limitations  on  his  work.  Normally,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  a  definition  of  the  term  "adult  ed¬ 
ucation"  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  study  with¬ 
in  certain  bounds  but,  unfortunately,  no  generally 
accepted  definition  exists.  Every  authority  in  the 
field  proposes  the  definition  which  best  suits  his 
own  needs.  On  further  delving  into  the  problem,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  is  quite  necessary  because 
of  the  fact  that  education  for  adults  takes  on  so 
many  different  forms  and  falls  into  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  categories,  few  of  which  are  mutually  exclusive, 
that  an  air-tight  definition  is  all  but  impossible. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  Canada,  for  as  yet 

there  has  been  little  co-ordination  of  educational 
agencies  affected.  For  purposes  of  this  survey,  then, 

the  "definition"  of  adult  education,  if  it  can  be 

called  such,  will  consist  mainOy  of  the  listing  of 

a  few  of  the  usual  limitations  placed  on  the  term. 
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The  reader  must  be  warned,  however,  that  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  overlook  the 
rules  set  forth*  For  this  seeming  lack  of  consis¬ 
tency,  no  apology  is  made.  The  definition  is  in¬ 
cluded  here  mainly  because  it  acted  as  a  guide  to 
the  type  of  material  which  was  to  be  included  in 
the  survey. 

Our  first  consideration  must  be  one  of  de¬ 
fining  the  term  “adult*’,  and  this,  of  course,  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  problem  of  deciding  the  min¬ 
imum  age  at  which  a  person  can  be  considered  an 
adult.  Webster  gives  us  no  indication  of  an  accept¬ 
ed  lower  limit  and  certainly  it  is  impossible  to 
take  the  legal  age  of  twenty- one  as  the  dividing 
line,  for  there  are  too  many  under  that  age  nowadays, 
who  must  be  considered  as  adults.  For  these  reasons, 
it  seems  best  to  select  an  arbitrary  point  of  div¬ 
ision.  The  age  sixteen  is  probably  the  best  choice 
for  it  marks  the  average  school- leaving  age.  Those 
who  are  younger  than  this  are  receiving  their  educ¬ 
ation  within  the  government  school  system  and  formal 
education  must  be  excluded  from  the  field  of  adult  ed¬ 
ucation. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  generally  re- 
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cognized  that  adult  education  is  "being  acquired  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  some  occupation  but  are 
at  the  same  time  taking  courses  to  further  themselves 
in  some  field  of  study®  At  this  point  the  dif fiend* 
ties  which  allow  so  many  different  definitions  be* 
gin  to  arise.  It  is  evident  that  the  arbitrary  lower 
age  limit  may  have  to  be  abandoned  in  many  cases. 

For  example ,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen  who  is  helping  to  support  a  family  and  at  the 
same  time  is  attending  night  school  should  not  be 
considered  in  the  same  category  as  the  boy  of  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen  who  is  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing®  Nor  is  it  correct  to  place  too  much  stress 
on  the  idea  that  an  individual  must  be  self-support¬ 
ing,  for  at  present,  there  are  a  great  many  who 
would  be  self-supporting  if  it  were  not  for  adverse 
economic  conditions.  Many  of  these  are  supplied  with 
education  of  one  form  or  another  and  it  would  hard¬ 
ly  be  a  wise  distinction  which  would  exclude  this 

very  important  division  of  Canada’s  educational  ef¬ 
fort.  Hence,  although  broad  principles  can  be  laid 

down,  it  is  not  possible  to  adhere  tothem  in  every 

case. 

Thirdly,  learning  with  adults  is  largely 
an  individual  affair  and  is  achieved  through  many 
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channels.  Because  of  this,  it  would  be  an  almost 
impossible  task  even  to  list  the  methods  by  which 
a  person  may  continue  his  education,  hence  it  is 
expedient  to  limit  the  investigation  to  educational 
agencies  which  are  organized  specifically  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  adults.  Those  included  in 
this  study  are,  for  the  most  part,  Dominion-wide 
or  Province-wide  in  their  scope,  although  city  in¬ 
stitutions  are  mentioned  frequently  and  occasional 
reference  is  made  to  an  interesting  experiment  in 
the  rural  areas. 

In  the  fourth  place,  all  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  such  as  teacher summer  schools 
and  universities  which  offer  courses  leading  to 
degrees  are  omitted  or  mentioned  only  briefly  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  in  most  cases  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  formal  scnool  system.  Schools  operated 
primarily  as  a  business  enterprise  are  also  consid¬ 
ered  as  falling  outside  the  field. 

Finally,  there  is  no  distinction  drawn  be¬ 
tween  cultural  and  vocational  training.  There  are 
many  who  believe  that  purely  academic  learning  can 
and  does  have  some  transfer  to the  more  practical 
field  and  conversely,  that  vocational  training 
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has  some  cultural  value.  Without  taking  issue  with 
this  statement,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  Can¬ 
ada  the  two  are  so  often  closely  allied  that  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  one  without  the  other. 

This  survey  is  of  the  institutional  type, 
that  is,  it  is  a  compilation  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  information  available  concerning  the  agencies 
contributing  to  adult  education  in  Canada.  It  in¬ 
cludes  material  concerning  courses  offered,  staffs 
and  teaching  facilities,  finance  and  equipment.  This 
plan  of  attack  was  chosen  for  two  main  reasons.  First, 
there  is  in  Canada  a  lack  of  such  information.  It 
is  true  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  searching  through 
reports  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  larger  libraries 
but  we  have  no  text  books  or  historical  treatises 
such  as  are  to  be  found  concerning  the  work  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  only  comp¬ 
rehensive  report^available  was  prepared  in  mimeo¬ 
graph  form  in  1935  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  a 
basis  for  the  formation  of  an  association  which 
would  serve  to  co-ordinate  adult  education  in  Can¬ 
ada.  This  present  report  is,  to  some  extent,  a  re¬ 
view  of  that  survey  but  it  will  also  serve  to  bring 
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it  up  to  date.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Association  for  Adult  Education*  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished  and  little  of  the  material 
concerning  this  development  has  been  recorded  in 
collected  form. 

There  are  other  reasons  of  a  negative  type 
for  making  this  an  institutional  survey®  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  one  individual  to  make  a  stu¬ 
dent  analysis  which  would  cover  a  very  wide  area® 

The  covering  of  considerable  territory  would  be  a 
necessity  as  far  as  Canadian  adult  education  is  con¬ 
cerned®  It  would  likewise  be  very  difficult  for  him 
to  study  the  effect  of  education  on  social  and  ec¬ 
onomic  life.  Adult  education  in  Canada  is  still  in 
its  infancy  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  first 
collect  information  concerning  the  agencies  at  work 
before  attempting  to  determine  their  educational 
worth*  It  is  also  necessary  to  teach  these  agencies 
to  keep  records,  other  than  a  mere  statement  of  en¬ 
rolment,  so  that  these  further  studies  can  be  made 
at  some  future  time. 

In  beginning  a  study  of  this  kind,  it  is  a 
rather  difficult  matter  to  find  categories  into 
which  the  agencies  may  be  divided.  There  is  so  much 
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over- lapping  that  one  cannot  hope  to  arrange  them 
in  air-tight  compartments,  hence  the  actual  arr¬ 
angement  used  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  It 
seemed  best  in  this  case  to  consider  the  govern¬ 
ment  contributions  first,  both  Dominion  and  Provin¬ 
cial.  Under  the  latter,  it  will  be  found  that  three 
departments,  those  of  Education,  Health,  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  are  most  active.  Following  this,  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension,  one  of  the  oldest  agencies,  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  Libraries  also  have  an  Important  contribu¬ 
tion  and  their  work  is  evaluated  in  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter.  A  wide  variety  of  organizations  is  discussed 
in  the  following  section;  organizations  which  are 
not  nation-wide  in  their  scope  and  which  cannot  be 
classed  under  any  general  heading.  Finally,  the  sur¬ 
vey  would  not  be  complete  without  giving  some  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Educ¬ 
ation,  the  organization  which  is  now  acting  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information  and  may,  in  the  future, 
be  an  important  factor  in  co-ordinating  all  the  other 
agencies  now  at  work.  In  certain  instances  through 
out  the  discussion,  some  attempt  is  made  to  compare 
Canadian  activities  with  those  carried  on  in  the 
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united  States.  This  is  not  done  with  the  idea  of 
creating  either  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  im¬ 
pression  of  our  own  programme  of  adult  education 
but  rather  with  the  idea  of  showing  where  improve¬ 
ment  is  possible,  nor  is  the  United  Sts-tes  to  be 
considered  the  perfect  example.  It  has  merely  been 
active  in  this  field  longer  than  Canada  and  hence 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  more. 


-0- 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  DOMINION ' GOVERNMENT 
The  place  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  Can¬ 
adian  adult  education  is,  perhaps,  not  as  well  known 
as  its  importance  warrants.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
no  Department  of  Education  and  that  the  responsibility 
for  formal  education  has  been  placed  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  provinces,  but  in  spite  of  this,  there  has  oeen  a 
gradual  increase  in  federal  participation.  The  first 
financial  aid  came  in  the  form  of  grants  for  agricul¬ 
tural  education  under  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Act 
of  1913  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Technical  Educ¬ 
ation  Act  of  1919  which  supplied  aid  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education.  The  use  of  these  grants  was  con¬ 
tingent,  however ,  upon  equal  expenditure  being  made  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  Provincial  Governments.  Because 
of  this  restriction,  full  use  has  not  been  made  of  the 
available  funds.  But  in  1937,  the  Dominion  Parliament 
stimulated  a  new  type  of  education  by  voting  a  sum  of 
$1,000,000  for  Youth  Training  Projects.  It  is  sin¬ 
cerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  policy  of  co-operation 
will  be  continued,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  providing 
finances 
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to  carry  on  such  projects,  but  also  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  co-ordinating  provincial  efforts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  while  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  finance,  that  the  main  lines  of 
federal  support  of  education  in  Canada  have  been 
closely  paralleled  by  the  activities  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Government  in  the  United  States,  although  the 
grants  made  to  the  States  have  been  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  . 

But  financial  aid  should  not  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  Dominion 
Government;  it  also  provides  educational  services, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  of  no  small  value.  In 
the  main,  these  can  be  divided  into  five  general 
categories;  publications,  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  agricultural  education,  the  Dominion- 
Provincial  Youth  Training  Programme,  and  Indian  ed¬ 
ucation.  This  last  division  will  not  be  given  any 
full  discussion  since  it  is  carried  on  largely 
through  regular  schools  and  institutions  adminis¬ 
tered  in  co-operation  with  various  churches,  and 
hence  does  not  fall  strictly  within  our  definition 
of  adult  education.  Instances  in  which  Indian  crafts 
are  being  fostered  will  be  considered  under  other 
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headings •  The  other  four  divisions  are  described 
below  in  the  order  stated. 

Publications 

The  Department  of  Publications  offers  to 
the  public  a  great  wealth  of  printed  material. 

Much  of  it  is  available  at  no  cost,  although  in 
some  cases  a  nominal  charge  is  made#  Space  does  not 
permit  a  complete  listing  of  these  publications;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  official  catalogue  itself1 
contains  over  one  hundred  pages  of  titles.  For  that 
reason,  sources  of  material  only  will  be  indicated. 
Probably  the  most  important  of  the  documents  issued 
are  the  "Canada  Year  Book"  and  its  companion  volume 
"Canada"*  These  contain  reports  of  the  activities 
carried  on  by  all  the  departments  of  the  government 
and  are  particularly  valuable  to  those  engaged  in 
business  or  industry.  Another  collection  of  data 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  decennial  census  report  witn 
its  more  complete  information  on  business  and  indust¬ 
ry  and  its  cross-classification  of  population  by 
nationality,  place  of  birth,  age,  sex,  occupation, 
etc.  The  Parliament  itself  publishes  all  Public 

■^Catalogue  of  Official  Publications  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  King’s  Printer,  Ottawa.  June  1937. 
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Statutes  and  official  reports  of  debates.  However , 
most  of  these  reports  serve  only  a  limited  few  and 
by  far  the  most  valuable  material  for  the  general 
public  is  prepared  and  published  by  the  various  de¬ 
partments*  The  most  important  of  these  departments 
are  listed  below*  Each  ©f  then  will  provide,  on  re¬ 
quest,  a  catalogue  of  its  own  publications. 


Government  Departments  Publishing  Material 
of  Educational  Value 


The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 


Department  of  Agriculture 
Auditor  General 
Board  of  Railway  Commissions 
Civil  Service  Commission 
Dominion  Fuel  Board 
Department  of  External  Affairs 
Department  of  Finance 
Department  ox  Fisheries 
Geographic  Board  of  Canada 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
Insurance  Department 
Department  of  Interior 
International  Boundary  Commission 
Department  of  Justice 
King's  Printer 
Department  of  Labour 
Department  of  Marine 
Department  of  National  Defense 
Department  of  National  Revenue 
Post  Office 

Department  of  Railways  and  Canals 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
Department  of  Mines 
National  Research  Council 

Department  of  Pensions  and  National  Healtn 
Department  of  Public  Works 
Secretary  of  State 
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This  list  could  be  multiplied  several  times 
for  under  many  of  these  departments  there  are  div¬ 
isions  which  also  have  their  own  publications*  It 
is  sufficient  to  add  that  these  sources  can  provide 
a  vast  amount  of  material,  much  of  which  can  be 
used  to  advantage  by  the  people  of  Canada* 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  or  even  estimate 
the  influence  of  these  publications  on  Canadians  as 
a  whole  for  there  is  no  information  as  to  how  much 
use  is  made  of  them.  Personal  experience  would  in¬ 
dicate  this  influence  as  being  considerable  as  much 
of  this  material  is  used  by  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  as  a  source  of  information  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  lessons,  for  debates,  and  for  general 
reference  work  in  schools.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact, 
however,  that  many  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  its  presence  to  make  full  use  of  it.  Steps 
might  well  be  taken  to  see  that  every  school  library 
has  in  its  possession  a  copy  of  the  booklet  "Official 
Publications  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada"  so  that 
teachers  might  make  use  of  it*  Through  them,  the 
children  might  also  become  acquainted  with  the  poss¬ 
ibilities  for  citizenship  education  provided  by  the 
government. 
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The  teaching  profession*  however,  is  a 


very  small  part  of  the  total  population  of  Canada 
and  it  is  also  a  selected  poup  more  likely  to  make 
use  of  such  services  thanmary  other  groups.  But 
even  though  no  statistics  are  available,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Dominion  Government  publications 
are  a  force  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  matter 
of  providing  Canadians  with  education  about  Canada. 

Apiculture 

Perhaps  the  peatest  service  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Government  is  rendered  through  the  Department  of 
Apiculture.  Its  publications  alone  are  circulated 
by  the  thousands  and  excellent  use  is  made  of  them 

by  many  of  the  more  propessive  farmers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  data  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
work.  During  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1938,  a 
total  of  1,039,600  publications  was  sent  out,  seme 
to  api cultural  organizations  and  many  more  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  personal  requests.  During  the  same  year, 
129  new  and  revised  pamphlets  consisting  of  Farmers' 
Bulletins,  Household  Bulletins,  Technical  Bulletins, 
circulars  and  reports  were  edited.  In  addition  to 
this  work,  a  press  and  publicity  division  is  main¬ 
tained  which  supplied  some  729  articles  to  the  news- 
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papers  and  farm  journals •  These  articles  contain¬ 
ed  a  general  summary  of  some  of  the  principal  prob¬ 
lems  and  outstanding  items  of  interest  connected 
with  the  industry  of  agriculture.  The  press  releases 
were  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  talks  over 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  network  sta¬ 
tions*  Education  needs  publicity  ©f  the  right  kind 
and  it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  that  it  is  attempting  to  make  known  the  ad¬ 
vances  and  the  newer  trends  in  agriculture  by  this 
method.  Education  by  such  means  is  slow,  for  the 
farmer  is  not  compelled  to  use  the  ideas  which  the 
government  develops  for  him  nor  is  he  compelled  to 
read  the  pamphlets  which  are  published* 

The  field  work  done  by  this  department  is 
probably  of  even  greater  value  than  its  publications 
since  it  touches  more  closely  the  actual  problems 
of  the  farm.  This  service  is  conducted  through  ex¬ 
perimental  farms  and  stations,  illustration  stations 
forestry  stations,  and  plant  Ethology  and  entomo¬ 
logical  laboratories.  The  distribution  of  these 

facilities  over  the  Dominion  is  given  in  Table  I 
on  page  16.  The  farms  and  stations  are  engaged  in 
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TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  SERVICES  1 


^These  data  were  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
King’s  Printer,  Ottawa.  1938. 
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growing  crops  and  in  raising  selected  stock  which 
have  proved  most  suitable  to  the  district  in  which 
they  are  located.  The  pathology  and  entomological 
laboratories  co-operate  with  them  in  solving  the 
difficulties  of  the  farmer;  combatting  plant  and 
animal  diseases,  controlling  grasshoppers,  and 
making  improvements  which  result  in  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  The  illustration  stations  are  plots  of 
land  rented  from  some  progressive  farmer  who  is 
willing  to  test  out  the  new  field  crops  developed 
on  the  experimental  farms  and  stations.  In  this 
way,  the  results  of  experimentation  are  brought  to 
the  door  of  those  who  will  use  them.  The  forestry 
stations  are  engaged  mainly  in  experimenting  with 
and  the  growing  of  trees  which  may  be  distributed 
for  planting  in  much  needed  shelter  belts.  From  an 
educational  standpoint,  these  farms  are  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance  because  they  make  every  attempt 
to  distribute  their  information  to  all  farmers  who 
may  be  interested.  They  are  open,  of  course,  to  visit¬ 
ors  at  all  times  and  through  extensive  use  of  field 
days  they  are  able  to  attract  large  crowds  for  short 
periods,  usually  of  one  or  two  days.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  exact  data  on  the  numbers  of  people  actually 
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reached  for,  in  many  cases,  no  attendance  records 
are  kept*  One  example  will  suffice  to  show  the  int¬ 
erest  taken  in  this  government  service.  In  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  the  experimental  farms  estimate  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  about  2,600  visitors  annually  and  write  about 
36,000  educational  letters  per  year  in  response  to 
requests  made  for  information*  The  staff  of  the  farms 
and  stations  also  devotes  considerable  time  to  lect¬ 
uring,  the  forestry  stations  alone  estimating  that 
they  reach  about  20,000  people  by  this  method. 

Another  plan  of  drawing  attention  to  agri¬ 
cultural  developments—  that  of  building  up  travel¬ 
ling  exhibits—  is  widely  used.  An  Exhibits  Division 
is  maintained  by  the  Department  which  plans  and  pre¬ 
pares  displays  in  conjunction  with  other  branches. 
Recently,  prominence  has  been  given  to  insects  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farmer  and  also  to  seed  displays* 
Attempts  are  made  to  place  these  in  all  the  larger 
exhibitions  across  Canada  and  also  in  many  of  the 
smaller  fairs  thus  reaching  as  large  a  number  of 
people  as  possible. 

Once  again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
value  of  this  form  of  education  cannot  be  estimated 
easily  because  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  its 
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effects.  A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  will  give  some  indication  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  work  conducted  out  the  actual  measure- 

-  -  •*  "a 

ment  of  its  use  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  attempt¬ 
ed  until  such  a  time  as  more  detailed  information 
is  available. 

Canada  might  profit  greatly  if  her  agricul¬ 
tural  education  scheme  were  modeled  somewhat  after 
that  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  United  States 
Since  1314 ?  when  the  Smith-Lever  Law  was  passed,  the 
American  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  practical 
knowledge  on  subjects  related  to  agriculture .  During 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  the  scope  of  this  work 
has  been  widened  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
How,  after  twenty  years  of  operation,  the  services 
of  this  department  working  in  co-operation  with 
states,  counties,  agricultural  colleges,  and  local 
farmers'  organizations  compose  the  largest  single 
adult  education  enterprise  in  the  world.  In  1935,  it 
enlisted  the  services  of  7,500  men  and  women  as 
county  agents,  home  economic  agents,  and  as  technical 
advisers  in  other  fields.  These  paid  advisers  were 
assisted  by  350,000  lay  leaders  of  local 
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organizations  and  projects,  and  through  them,  most 
of  the  millions  of  rural  people  in  the  States  were 
reached.  In  this  respect,  the  American  organization 
is  more  efficient  than  ours. 

Operations  are  carried  on  by  the  county 
agent  who  is  in  all  senses  of  the  word  an  "educator1’ 
of  his  adult  neighbours.  He  maintains  constant  con¬ 
tact  with  local  problems  and  is  a  channel  through 
which  technical  information  is  given  out  to  groups 
and  individulas *  He  may  call  for  help  in  such  tech¬ 
nical  matters  from  members  of  the  staff  of  a  nearby 
agricultural  college.  He  issues  information  to  the 
daily  newspapers.  He  visits  and  talks  with  farmers. 

He  meets  groups  in  general  meetings,  at  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  in  special  short-term  schools.  He  sets  up 
exhibits  and  demonstrations.  He  trains  lay  leaders 
in  short  courses  organized  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  county  agent,  in  spite  of  all  his  accomplishments 
is  not  without  parallel  in  Canada.  Several  of  the 
provinces  have  men  who  fill  similar  positions  but 
they  are  connected  with  the  provincial  governments 
rather  than  the  federal  and  mention  will  be  made 
of  them  in  that  connection. 

In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  agri- 
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cultural  extension  involves  more  than  just  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  technical  education  on  that  subject. 

The  prestige  which  comes  from  meeting  successfully 
the  practical  problems  of  the  farmer  has  placed  the 
county  agents  in  positions  of  authority  and  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  a  fire  of  questions  oh  professional 
personal,  domestic ,  and  community  matters.  As  a  result 
of  this ,  agricultural  extension  has  done  almost  as 
much  to  encourage  drama,  music,  the  arts,  and  many 
other  phases  of  rural  culture  as  it  has  in  giving 
technical  advice. 

Although  the  lines  followed  by  the  two 
countries  have  been  quite  similar  in  some  respects, 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  go  farther  than 
Canada  for  several  reasons.  First,  there  is  the  all- 
important  matter  of  financial  support.  In  1935,  the 
American  Federal  Government  voted  a  sum  of  $26,000,000 
for  extension  work  alone.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
it  might  be  noted  that  the  Dominion  Government  spent 
some  $10,000,000  over  a  ten  year  period  from  1913  to 
1923,  on  the  same  type  of  work.  This  is  not  a  com¬ 
parison  that  should  carry  much  weight  with  it  for  it 
does  not  take  into  account  the  difference  in  time 
or  the  difference  in  population  over  which  the  alloca¬ 
tions  were  spread*  Secondly,  there  is  the  fact  that 
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American  legislation  has  made  a  nation-wide  pro¬ 
gramme  of  agricultural  work  possible  and  cooperation 
federal,  state  and  county  governments  a  matter  of 
necessity.  This  policy  has  not  been  followed  so 
closely  in  Canada.  However,  before  the  reader  makes 
any  final  comparison,  he  will  do  well  to  await  the 
discussion  in  Chapter  III  concerning  the  work  done 
by  the  provincial  governments. 

Radio 

Radio  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most 
powerful  implements  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
propaganda#  Because  of  its  newness,  it  has  an  int¬ 
eresting  psychological  effect;  the  average  listener 
has  a  tendency  to  believe  all  that  he  hears,  though 
much  of  it  may  be  far  from  the  truth.  As  a  result  of 
this  fact,  radio  can  exert  an  enormous  influence 
for  good  or  evil,  depending  on  how  wisely  it  is  used. 
After  much  discussion  of  the  question,  Canada  de¬ 
cided  on  government  control  of  broadcasting  and  has 
placed  the  responsibility  for  its  organization  in 
the  hands  of  a  body  called  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation#  It  is  patterned  along  the  lines  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  which  has  proved 
its  worth  in  Great  Britain. 
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An  important  item  for  consideration  with 
any  broadcasting  system  is  its  ability  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  all  radio  listeners  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  With  this  problem  in  mind,  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  has  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  its  own  stations  both  in  number  and  in  power 
and  is  leasing  the  facilities  of  privately  owned 
stations  as  well  until  it  now  covers  over  80%  of 
the  Dominion,  The  actual  coverage  statistics  are 
given  in  the  following  table  for  the  various  regions 
into  which  Canada  is  divided, 

C.B.C,  COVERAGE  STATISTICS 
JIMS  1,  1939 


Region 

Per  Cent  Total  Pop¬ 
ulation  Reached. 

Mari  times 

71.2 

Quebec 

85.2 

Ontario 

85.5 

Prairies 

88.2 

British  Columbia 

67.9 

Dominion 

84.2 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that 
British  Columbia  has  a  coverage  that  is  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  region.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  find  when  one  considers  the 
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fact  that  the  population  is  very  scattered  and  that 
the  geographical  features  of  the  province  are  not 
conducive  to  good  radio  reception.  The  same  diffi¬ 
culty  is  encountered  in  South  Western  Ontario  but 
at  the  present  time  steps  are  being  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  the  service  in  both  these  areas.  A  concerted 
plan  for  national  coverage  has  been  worked  out  and 
is  being  instituted  by  stages.  It  is  hoped  that 
100%  of  the  listening  population  of  Canada  will  be 
within  range  of  C.B.C.  stations  before  long.1 

Once  a  broadcasting  station  has  looked  to 
the  problem  of  coverage ,  it  must  then  decide  whax 
types  of  programmes  will  be  released  and  how  much 
time  will  be  alloted  to  each.  On  this  point  the  lis¬ 
tening  public  will  judge  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  enterprise.  At  the  present  stage  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  Canadian  pro¬ 
grammes  and  those  released  by  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation  because  the  latter  has  been  longer 
established  and  consequently  has  had  more  time  for 
experimentation  and  the  building  up  of  a  supply  of 
talent.  However,  some  comparison  is  sure  to  he  of 
value  since  the  B.B.C.  provides  us  with  one  of  the 

^Canadian  "Broadcasting;  Statement  by  L.W.  Brocking- 

ton,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  March,  1939. 
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best  available  examples  of  the  use  of  radio  in  ed¬ 
ucation,  About  60%  of  its  time  is  given  over  to 
music  and  of  this,  17%  is  classical  in  nature.  Over 
23%  of  the  programmes  are  strictly  educational;  a 
a  fact  that  is  worthy  of  some  thought  from  us  in 
Canada,  At  present*  it  does  not  seem  possible  for 
Canada  to  reach  this  standard*  although  one  step 
at  least  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction.  The 
governors  of  the  Corporation  have  come  to  the  de¬ 
cision  thaxr  radio  broadcasting  is  a  public  utility 
and  as  such*  should  not  be  operated  as  a  profit¬ 
making  business.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the 
commercial  flavour  of  present-day  broadcasting  can 
be  very  much  reduced,  a  fact  which  pleases  the  great 
majority  of  listeners  who  seek  entertainment  only. 

But  it  also  means  that  if  programmes  are  not  depen*» 
dent  on  advertisers  for  their  support,  there  is  at 
least  a  chance  that  a  wiser  selection  of  material 
may  be  presented  to  the  public.  Thus  the  field  is 
left  open  in  Canada  for  improvement  in  educational 
programmes. 

In  many  respects  we  are  now  more  fortunate 
than  is  the  listening  population  of  the  United  States. 
Its  radio  fare  is  highly  commercialized  partly  be- 
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cause  there  are  several  competing  broadcasting 
systems  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  American 
manufacturers  face  competition  which  makes  it  al¬ 
most  necessary  for  them  to  advertise  in  every  way 
possible.  It  has  gone  so  far  that  even  educational 
programmes  must  have  sponsors.  One  American  writer^- 
has  suggested  that  greater  use  has  been  made  of 
radio  in  education  in  Great  Britain  rather  because 
the  B.B.C.  has  spent  more  time  in  studying  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  presenting  educational  material  by  radio 
than  because  it  is  government  controlled.  It  seems 
to  this  writer  that  the  very  fact  that  it  is  govern¬ 
ment  controlled  and  hence  not  a  profit-making  or¬ 
ganization,  is  responsible  for  the  more  intensive 
study  of  technique  which  makes  possible  the  programmes 
of  greater  educational  value.  The  commercial  aspect 
of  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  seems  to  cause 
it  to  lean  toward  the  entertainment  feature  instead 
of  the  educational.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
well  that  Canada  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Mother  country  rather  than  in  those  of  her  neigh¬ 
bour  to  the  south. 

1 

Bryson,  Lyman.  Adult  Education 
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Although  Canadian  Broadcasting  may  not  rise 
to  the  British  standard,  an  excellent  beginning  has 
been  made.  There  are  a  number  of  very  fine  cultural 
programmes  released  every  week  over  all  networks. 

As  examples  of  these,  the  broadcasts  by  leading  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  may  be  cited.  Other  items  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  nature  such  as  the  Melodic  Strings  programme, 
special  recitals  by  noted  artists,  and  periods  of 
chamber  music  all  add  to  a  fora  of  education  that, 
while  indirect,  is  none  the  less  important.  Obviously 
such  programmes  are  going  to  mean  little  more  than 
entertainment  for  a  large  number  of  listeners  but 
it  is  worth  noting  that  some  of  these  programmes  at 
least,  carry  with  them  comments  by  musical  author¬ 
ities  which  serve  to  enlighten  those  not  so  familiar 
with  the  classical  type  of  music.  Thus  these  people 
are  entering  the  first  phase  of  education —  exposure 
to  something  of  educational  value. 

Canada  has  not  the  rich  musical  background 
of  the  old  world,  for  in  creating  a  new  land,  its 
people  have  not  had  the  time  to  give  much  attention 
to  the  cultural  side  of  life.  Now  that  most  of  the 
pioneering  is  done,  this  part  of  living  is  receiving 
more  of  the  attention  that  it  deserves  and  the  radio 
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is  playing  an  important  part  in  its  presentation. 
Although  we  must  rely  on  the  older  European  com¬ 
posers  for  most  of  our  supply  of  music,  there  is 
yet  unexploited  a  wealth  of  material  within  our  own 
country.  It  consists  of  the  folk-songs  of  the  French- 
Canadians  and  of  other  nationalities  who  have  im¬ 
migrated  to  Canada.  These  deserve  attention  as  be¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  a  musical  tradition  of  our  own 
and  the  radio  is  an  excellent  means  of  keeping  them 
alive  until  such  a  time  as  that  tradition  Degins  oo 
develop.  Some  attempt  to  do  this  is  being  made  by 
the  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Cultural  programmes  are  not  confined  to 
music;  they  include  drama  also.  The  legitimate 
theatre  has  not  flourished  in  Canada  since  the great 
improvement  and  popularization  of  the  talking  pic¬ 
ture.  The  Little  Theatre  Movement  is  really  the  only 
body  that  has  been  keeping  it  alive.  Realizing  this, 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  announced  in 
1938  that  it  intended  to  adopt  a  policy  of  drama  en¬ 
couragement  and  to  do  this,  it  would  ally  itself 
more  closely  with  this  movement.  It  has  kept  its 
promise,  for  since  that  time  there  have  been  numerous 
broadcasts  by  Little  Theatre  groups  and  to  further 
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stimulate  interest  in  this  field,  the  Corporation 
has  released  programmes  of  its  own.  For  example, 
during  the  latter  part  of  1938,  a  series  of  eleven 
Shakespearian  broadcasts  appeared  starring  some  of 
the  foremost  actors  of  the  American  legitimate  stage. 
Similar  series  have  been  released  since  that  time. 

One  other  use  is  being  made  of  drama  for  a  more 
direct  attempt  at  education.  In  the  winter  of  1939-40 
a  series  of  programmes  was  prepared  depicting  with 
graphic  word  pictures  and  dramatic  sketches  various 
phases  of  Canadian  life.  These  were  packed  with  in¬ 
formation  and,  although  they  were  prepared  with  the 
idea  of  attracting  tourists  to  spots  of  interest, 
American  tourists  in  particular,  they  also  gave  many 
a  Canadian  much  that  he  had  not  known  before  about 
his  country. 

As  well  as  these  broadcasts  of  a  cultural 
nature,  there  are  also  a  number  of  excellent  and 
more  directly  educational  programmes  prepared  every 
winter.  They  consist  of  talks,  forums,  interviews , 
and  even  round-table  discussions.  To  illustrate  these 
a  brief  review  of  the  broadcast  talks  given  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1939  is  presented  herewith.-1* 


^Broadcast  Talks,  C.B.C.  pamphlet  distributed  by 
C.B.C.  Programme  Department. 
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The  "National  Forum"  gathered  together  a 
number  of  representative  speakers  from  different 
parts  of  the  Dominion  who  presented  widely  diverg¬ 
ent  opinions  on  Canadian  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems*  A  wide  variety  of  topics,  including  some  on 
education,  seme  on  national  unity,  and  others  on 
defense  and  trade,  were  arranged  ,  Much  the  same 
thing  was  done  for  foreign  affairs  in  "The  World 
Today"  by  experts  in  that  field*  Their  broadcasts 
were  largely  conversational  in  nature  and  provided 
not  only  a  simple  exposition  of  international  dev¬ 
elopments,  but  also  a  review  of  current  trends  of 
opinion.  The  series  "Frankly  Speaking"  presented 
from  various  cities,  was  concerned  with  the  hist¬ 
orical  and  philosophical  background  of  these  same 
problems.  It  attempted  to  sift  the  facts  and  theories 
relating  to  major  problems  in  the  international  field 
as  well  as  deal  with  similar  questions  in  the  fields 
of  economics  and  sociology.  The  actual  trend  of 
events  from  first  hand  observation  was  given  In 
European  Commentary",  a  broadcast  from  London  by  a 
Canadian  jouimalist  who  was  acting  as  London  Corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  C,B.C, 

Anecdotes  and  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
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original  manuscripts  on  the  early  history  of  med¬ 
icine  in  Canada,  and  in  addition,  occasional  inter¬ 
views  on  topical  subjects  with  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Health  made  up  the  programme  "Romance 
of  Medicine", 

In  the  field  of  psychology  was  "The  Art  of 
Crooked  Thinking"  led  by  a  young  Canadian  psychol¬ 
ogist  who  dealt  with  the  queer  fallacies  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  subject. 

Information  regarding  the  work  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  was  given  by  various  members  of 
the  Dominion  Cabinet  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  talks  by  the  Hon®  T.A.  Crerar,  Minister 
of  Mines  and  Resources,  on  "Canadian  Resources", 
Other  information  regarding  Canada  was  to  be  had  in 
a  group  of  talks  entitled  "Alpine  Exploits"  and  in 
another  by  the  "Cariboo  Miner"  who  related  tales  of 
adventure  in  the  northern  parts  of  British  Columbia, 

Literature  received  its  share  of  attention 
in  "Literature  and  the  Public"  and  in  the  ambitious 
series  "Canadian  Poetry  Today",  In  this  latter  pro¬ 
gramme,  a  number  of  representative  Canadian  poets, 
selected  by  a  groups  of  critics,  read  selections 
from  their  own  works.  These  were  supplemented  by 
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book  reviews  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Interviews  are  gradually  becoming  a  more 
common  technique  for  presenting  information*  This 
method  was  used  in  “Chatting  With  People'1,  a  ^*oup 
of  interviews  with  interesting  people  who  had  some 
tale  of  adventure  t©  tell*  and  also  in  the  series 
“My  Job"  which  endeavoured  to  present  some  idea  of 
how  the  other  fellow  lives  and  works  and  what  he 
thinks  of  his  job*  The  same  method  is  seen  again 
in  “International  Interviews"  in  which  new  Canadians 
from  European  countries  were  asked  about  their  home 
lands* 

This  is  no  more  than  a  very  brief  outline 
of  some  of  the  more  important  programmes  arranged 
for  the  period  mentioned.  It  indicates  that  the 
Broadcasting  Corporation  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  duty  to  perform  in  the  field  of  education 
and  that  it  is  making  some  attempt  to  give  the  radio 
listener  a  glimpse  into  the  store  of  knowledge  held 
by  a  few  of  our  leading  men  and  women. 

Even  the  items  mentioned  might  be  termed  a 
take- it- or- leave- it  type  of  education.  It  would 
seem  that  little  more  could  be  expected  of  radio, 
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since  every  radio  listener  has  it  in  his  power  to 
turn  the  dial  when  and  how  he  pleases.  It  Is  only 
by  continued  exposure  to  this  type  of  programme 
that  the  average  person  gradu  aly  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  and  then  begins  to  look  for  it  with  int¬ 
erest.  Recently ,  one  experiment  has  been  made  which 
was  designed  to  overcome  this  failing.  In  co-op¬ 
eration  with  Idle  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Ed¬ 
ucation,  the  C.B.C.  has  undertaken  to  present  a 
few  programmes  arranged  particularly  for11  Listening 
Groups".  These  groups  of  people  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  at  some  central  point  to  listen  to  the  talk 
and  then  spend  some  time  in  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
erial  presented.  Further  reference  will  be  made  to 
them  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  association. 

Radio  renders  one  other  great  service;  the 
breaking  down  of  the  feeling  of  isolation  so  common 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Listeners  in 
these  sections  need  reel  no  longer  that  they  are 
out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Canada. 
Such  features  as  the  northern  broadcasts  and  the 
Empire  broadcasts  all  serve  to  build  up  a  feeling 
of  unity.  The  building  of  a  unified  nation  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  today  and  it  should 
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be  the  task  of  adult  education  to  take  charge  of 
this  problem } and  in  that  work,  the  government  con¬ 
trolled  radio  system  can  be  of  great  assistance  * 

Youth  Training 

The  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Pro¬ 
gramme  is  a  comparatively  recent  venture.  Although 
it  involves  the  provincial  governments,  a  large 
number  of  welfare  organizations,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Extension  of  a  number  of  Universities,  it 
is  wise  to  tonsider  it  in  this  chapter  so  that  it 
may  be  treated  as  a  whole.  If  it  were  broken  up 
into  these  headings,  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme 
would  not  be  appreciated. 

The  plan  grew  out  of  recommendations  made 
to  the  Dominion  Government  by  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Commission,  which  in  turn,  were  based  upon  re¬ 
ports  to  that  Commission  by  its  advisory  committees 
on  youth  and  women’s  employment.  As  a  result  of  the 
report,  Parliament  voted  a  sum  of  $1,000,000  in  the 
1936-37  session  to  carry  on  an  experiment  in  educ¬ 
ation.  The  plan  decided  on  provided  for  the  sharing 
of  the  cost  of  projects  for  youth  training  by  the 
Dominion  and  the  provinces  on  an  equal  basis.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  provinces  were  more  familiar  with 
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local  conditions,  the  Dominion  Government  asked 
them  to  submit  projects  which  would  "be  of  partic¬ 
ular  value  to  them.  Four  main  categories  appear4d 
in  the  answers  to  this  request;  (a)  training  projects 
of  an  occupational  nature,  (b)  learnership  courses 
in  industry,  (c)  work  projects  to  combine  training 
with  conservation  and  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  (d)  physical  training  programmes  to 
maintain  health  and  morale. 

These  projects  were  open  to  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  who 
were  without  gainful  employment  and  who  were  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  necessitated  action.  This  point  in¬ 
dicates  that  we  must  loosen  our  definition  of  adult 
education.  Although  this  programme  adheres  to  the 
age  limits  set,  it  deviates  in  that  its  participants 
are  not  economically  self-supporting. 

The  projects  themselves  were  numerous. 

Seven  out  of  the  nine  provinces  operated  forestry 
camps  during  the  year  1937-38.  Although  the  primary 
object  in  this  phase  of  the  work  was  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  young  men,  it  offered  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  an  excellent  method  of  forest  conserv¬ 
ation.  Those  who  enrolled,  were  housed  in  well  built 
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camps  and  spent  part  of  their  time  in  such  work  as 
reforestation,  development  of  national  parks,  and 
improvement  of  beauty  spots®  For  this  they  were  paid 
a  standard  wage,  a  point  in  which  the  programme  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  older  relief  camps.  They  also  attended 
classes  designed  partly  to  fit  them  for  forestry 
but  also  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  type  of  work 
which  they  might  expect  to  find  in  indutries  closely 
allied  with  this*  Above  all,  the  outdoor  life  was  a 
means  of  injecting  new  life  into  many  of  these  young 
men. 

Training  in  mine  work  of  one  form  or  another 
was  given  in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  although  the  actual  type  of  training 
differed  from  one  province  to  another.  Nova  Scotia 
acquired  a  gold  mine  in  which  practical  training  was 
provided  in  hard  rock  mining  under  the  instruction 
of  engineers  and  skilled  miners.  This  practical  ex¬ 
perience  was  supplemented  by  some  class  instruction* 
A  similar  procedure  was  followed  in  Quebec.  Ontario 
decided  to  adopt  a  plan  of  technical  training  which 
was  provided  in  a  six-months  course  at  the  Hailey- 
bury  School  of  Mining,  It  involved  a  more  limited 
number  of  young  men  than  the  other  two  provinces 
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were  able  to  handle.  In  British  Columbia ,  the  sub¬ 
ject  taught  was  placer  mining  and  at  the  conclus¬ 
ion  of  the  course  a  period  of  several  months  pros¬ 
pecting,  with  grubstakes  supplied  by  the  government, 
gave  the  students  an  opportunity  to  test  out  what 
they  had  learned.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  almost  all  of  those  who 
completed  their  courses  were  able  to  find  employment 
although  those  in  the  other  provinces  were  not  so 
fortunate . 

Agriculture  is  common  to  every  province  in 
the  Dominion,  hence  courses  in  farming  and  agricul¬ 
tural  subjects  prevailed  generally.  In  some  cases, 
a  back- to- the -land  movement  was  begun  on  a  minor 
scale,  by  placing  a  number  of  young  men  from  the 
city  centres  with  experienced  farmers  as  apprentices. 
Other  provinces  tended  toward  the  direct  class  type 
of  instruction  and  f  in  the  western  provinces  partic¬ 
ularly,  the  Departments  of  University  Extension  have 
lent  their  assistance  in  providing  both  directors 
and  instructors  for  the  work.  In  some  cases,  six- 
month  courses  were  arranged  at  the  University  itself 
while  in  others,  the  Departments  of  Extension  pro¬ 
vided  for  training  to  be  given  at  various  strategic 
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centres.  To  avoid  the  unnecessary  repitition  entail¬ 
ed  by  taking  each  province  separately,  the  province 
of  Alberta  will  be  chosen  as  a  typical  example  and 
discussed  in  some  detail. 

The  Dominion  Government  requested  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Alberta  Extension  Department,  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  to  arrange  the  work  in  that 
province.  The  programme  agreed  upon  called  for  the 
setting  up  of  about  thirty  district  Short  Course 
Schools  of  two  to  three  weeks  duration.  They  were 
necessarily  of  the  residential  type  and  each  was  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  a  radius  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
miles  and  meet  the  requirements  of  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  young  people.  A  staff  of  twenty- two 
men  and  women  was  selected,  most  of  them  University 
graduates  in  the  fields  of  Agriculture  and  Household 
Science.  Each  school  required  the  attention  of  two 
women  and  three  men,  thus  the  group  of  teachers  was 
divided  into  four  sections.  These  travelled  from 
one  centre  to  another,  remaining  in  one  place  for 
the  duration  of  the  course.  They  were  aided  by  two 
lecturers,  one  dealing  with  Home  Arts  and  Handicrafts 
and  the  other  with  Manual  Arts,  who  also  moved  about 
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giving  special  lectures*  Each  staff  was  trained  for 
the  work  it  was  to  perform  by  means  of  a  special 
course  given  at  the  University  prior  to  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  the  programme* 

The  teaching  programme  was  designed  to  be 
as  practical  as  possible.  For  boys,  courses  were 
given  in  soils,  field  crops,  animal  husbandry,  farm 
mechanics,  dairying,  management,  horticulture,  home 
beautification,  practical  handicrafts,  wood  work, 
and  cement  work*  For  girls,  courses  were  offered  in 
foods,  clothing,  health,  nutrition,  home  beautifi¬ 
cation,  dairying,  poultry,  horticulture,  sewing, 
knitting,  rug-making,  decoration,  and  desiga.  In 
addition  to  these  courses  of  a  vocational  nature, 
two  hours  a  day  were  given  over  to  certain  subjects 
having  a  recreational  and  cultural  value.  In  this 
branch  were  included  dramatics,  community  singing, 
debating,  and  lectures  and  films  on  travel,  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  and  art*  In  most  cases,  advantage  was 
taken  of  local  demonstration  material  but  to  supple¬ 
ment  this,  each  staff  was  supplied  with  a  limited 
number  of  exhibits  of  grains  and  samples  of  handi¬ 
crafts.  Visual  aids,  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Extension,  were  also  employed  to  some  extent. 
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As  the  students  lived  in  dormitories,  the 
whole  school  was  turned  into  a  practical  example 
of  community  life.  This  spirit,  and  the  enterprise 
in  general  was  materially  aided  by  the  commendable 
attitude  exhibited  by  the  people  of  the  towns  in 
which  the  centres  were  located.  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Town  Councils  acted  as  sponsors  and  gave  leadership 
to  this  attitude  of  helpfulness.  In  most  cases, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  all  arrangements 
regarding  housing  for  the  school,  heat,  light,  and 
similar  services. 

In  all,  there  were  twenty- seven  schools 
with  a  total  registration  of  2,705  students,  an  av¬ 
erage  of  one  hundred  per  school.  The  total  cost  of 
instruction  was  $31,997.80,  an  average  of  $11.82 
per  student .  The  amount  spent  for  maintenance^  includtv^ 
cooks,  janitors,  and  provi si ons; averaged  only  $2.05 
per  student  for  the  three  week  period,  a  fact  which 
speaks  well  of  the  manner  in  which  the  schools  were 
supported  by  the  communities  sponsoring  them.  These 
figures  refer  to  the  schools  organized  during  the 
winter  of  1938-39. 

The  students  averaged  about  twenty- one  years 
of  age  for  boys  and  twenty  for  girls.  Most  of  them 
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had  obtained  Grade  X  high  school  standing  before 
attending  the  Short  Course  School .  It  was  felt  by 
the  Department  and  the  staff  that  the  experiment 
was  a  distinct  success  and  that  a  definite  need  had 
been  filled  in  the  lives  of  these  young  people. 

Many  of  them  had  found  it  necessary  to  leave  school 
at  an  early  age  and  had  thus  missed  a  great  many 
of  the  things  that  even  a  rural  school  has  to  offer. 
The  Short  Course  Schools  found  them  more  matured 
and  consequently  more  able  to  understand  and  app¬ 
reciate  the  value  of  the  instruction  offered.  As  a 
result  of  these  experiences,  it  was  definitely  de¬ 
cided  that  a  plan  of  short  course  schools  such  as 
these  should  become  a  part  of  a  national  programme 
for  adult  education,  and  that  in  them,  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  training  for  citizenship.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  suggestion  will  be  carried  out 
and  thoroughly  tested.1 

In  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  a  programme  of 
apprenticeship  in  industry  was  carried  on.  A  canvass 
of  employers  was  made  in  these  two  provinces  and  a 

1 These  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  Report  of 
the  Director,  Department  of  Extension,  University 
of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alta.  1938. 
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number  of  them  agreed  to  sign  on  young  men  for  a 
given  period*  Instruction  was  provided  either  through 
special  classes  or  in  those  occupations  where  class 
instruction  is  unnecessary,  a  weekly  sum  was  paid 
to  the  employer  to  meet  the  cost  of  instruction  on 
the  job*  A  follow  up  service  was  maintained  to  make 
sure  that  adequate  training  was  given  and  that  the 
apprentices  were  not  exploited* 

In  all  the  provinces  except  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Nova  Scotia*  special  classes  were  formed 
in  order  to  train  young  men  and  women  living  in 
urban  areas  for  specific  occupations*  There  was  a 
great  variety  in  the  type  of  course  offered.  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  for  example,  provided  six-month  courses 
of  instruction  in  motor  mechanics,  machine  shop 
practice  and  theory,  carpentry  and  house  construc¬ 
tion,  gas  and  electrical  welding*  It  also  offered 
further  courses  in  industrial  electricity,  radio 
service  and  repair,  forestry,  miner oIoqt,  and  int¬ 
erior  decorating,  provided  there  was  sufficient  de¬ 
mand  to  warrant  their  formation.  Other  provinces 
gave  courses  in  business  and  commercial  subjects, 
dressmaking,  salesmanship,  cookery  and  other  home 
activities  for  young  women.  In  some  cases,  these 
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courses  were  offered  through  existing  vocational 
schools  but  in  many  other  localities,  where  such 
facilities  were  not  available,  shops  were  opened 
and  supplied  with  machinery  and  equipment*  It  often 
happened  that  municipal  authorities  and  business 
firms  were  sufficiently  co-operative  to  supply 
buildings  rent  free  and  some  even  contributed  heat, 
light  and  water* 

A  canvass  of  employers  was  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  courses  also  to  locate  possible 
vacancies.  In  the  event  that  an  employer  proved 
ready  to  co-operate,  arrangements  were  made  whereby 
the  student  could  visit  the  various  establishments 
as  a  visitor  only.  If  he  proved  satisfactory,  he 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  become  an  apprentice 
and  in  this  way  many  of  the  young  trainees  found 
permanent  employment* 

Home  Service  Schools  were  organized  in  most 
of  the  provinces.  About  one-third  of  these  were  res¬ 
idential  for  their  purpose  was  to  provide  young  lad¬ 
ies  with  instruction  in  general  household  management 
cooking,  laundering,  and  similar  home  duties.  To 
make  this  training  more  practical,  it  was  consider¬ 
ed  necessary  to  surround  the  women  with  a  close  pat- 
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tern  of  home  environment.  In  the  event  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  find  quarters  for  a  residential 
school,  a  practice  house  was  usually  obtained  to 
carry  out  this  same  purpose.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Urban  Schools,  these  were  strictly  vocational,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fit  young  women  for  employment  in 
homes  requiring  cooks  or  maids.  Consequently,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  learn  their  v/ork  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  to  this  end,  a  concentrated  three-month 
course  was  provided  and  the  enrolment  limited  to 
about  thirty  students  so  that  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  might  be  given.  The  record  of  placements  in 
the  Ontario  Home  Service  Schools  is  interesting. 

In  the  two  courses  carried  on,  a  total  of  365  women 
were  trained  by  the  nineteen  members  of  the  staff. 

One  officer,  who  was  associated  with  all  seven  of 
the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  place¬ 
ment  and  in  carrying  on  a  follow  up  service,  was 
able  to  find  employment  for  nearly  all  of  this  number. 

Rural  young  women  were  also  given  opportunities 
but  in  this  case  the  aim  was  to  help  those  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  improve  their  efficiency  in  their  own  homes. 

In  this  aim,  the  schools  have  succeeded  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  courses  themselves  were  practically  the 
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same  as  those  given  in  the  Home  Service  Training 
Schools  mentioned  above,  but  they  were  supplemented 
by  activities  of  a  cultural  nature  such  as  community 
singing,  folk  dancing,  and  dramatics.  This  is  a 
noteworthy  difference  between  the  schools  intended 
to  be  of  vocational  assistance  only  and  those  which 
have  youth  rehabilitation  as  their  source  of  inspir¬ 
ation.  Considerable  interest  in  these  schools  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  those  in  attendance  were 
of  many  different  nationalities.  The  value  of  in¬ 
cluding  such  a  mixture  at  these  gatherings  is  not 
to  be  underestimated  for  it  aids  materially  in 
cementing  friendships  between  various  sections  of 
Canada’s  cosmopolitan  population  and  thus  aids  in 
overcoming  one  of  the  greatest  educational  diffi¬ 
culties. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  these  rural 
schools  in  western  Canada  is  the  magnificent  co-oper¬ 
ative  spirit  displayed.  Distances  in  these  provinces 
made  it  necessary  for  some  students  to  travel  miles 
to  get  to  the  centres  where  the  schools  were  being 
held.  They  had  to  have  lodging  and  food  and  it  was 
hardly  the  duty  of  the  governemnt  to  provide  it  for 
them.  Something  of  the  way  in  which  this  difficulty 
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was  overcome  was  indicated  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Alberta  Agricultural  Schools.  Such  a  spirit  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  things  that  any  country 
can  develop  and  its  development  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  major  concerns  of  adult  education. 

Table  III  on  page  47  gives  a  statistical 
summary  of  the  Youth  training  Programme.  Th  data 
will  present  seme  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  each 
province  took  part  in  the  scheme.  It  will  be  noted 
that  55,467  men  and  women  were  given  training;  how¬ 
ever,  only  14,649  of  these  were  in  courses  which 
directly  prepared  them  for  some  occupation.  Of 
these,  3,282,  or  22.4%  were  able  to  find  work  in 
the  line  in  which  they  had  been  trained.  Ontario 
has  had  the  greatest  measure  of  success  in  this 
matter  of  placement.  Quebec,  which  had  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  classes  was  less  fortunate. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the  United 
States  is,  in  some  respects,  very  similar  to  the 
Canadian  Youth  Training  Scheme.  It  differs,  however, 
in  one  main  feature;  it  was  strictly  an  emergency 
programme  when  it  started.  The  Army,  which  had  the 
administrative  charge  of  the  CCC  camps,  did  not  pay 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  educational  poss- 
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TABLE  III 

DOMINION- PROVING IAL  YOUTH  TRAINING  PROGRAMME 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  TO  MARCH  31st,  1938 


Prov. 

Given 

Training 

Found 

Employment 

Classes 

M 

W 

M 

W 

P.E.I. 

457 

460 

— - 

22 

N.S. 

300 

132 

104 

32 

11 

N.B. 

770 

361 

139 

7 

29 

Que. 

13542 

6853 

25 

— - 

626 

Ont. 

1586 

1330 

869 

342 

70 

Man* 

3893 

3255 

303 

456 

265 

Sask. 

5471 

3468 

99 

104 

283 

Alta. 

2589 

1568 

55 

62 

41 

B.C. 

3693 

5729 

470 

215 

127 

Dom. 

Total 

32301 

23156 

2064 

1218 

1474 

Statistics  from  Training  Canada’s  Young  Unemployed, 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa.  1938 
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ibilitiesof  the  scheme  but  was  interested  rather  in 
an  organization  which  would  occupy  the  time  of 
idle  young  men.  To  achieve  this  aim,  the  men  car¬ 
ried  out  mueh  useful  work  in  road-makipg,  forestry, 
soil  erosion  projects,  and  the  like.  But  any  camp 
experience  has  an  educative  influence  finee  it 
teaches  lessons  of  orderliness  and  good  habits  that 
that  can  be  of  value  to  a  man  throughout  his  life* 

It  was  not  long  until  these  educational  possibilities 
were  recognized  and  an  "adviser”  was  placed  in  each 
camp. 

This  placing  of  camp  advisers  was  a  very  del¬ 
icate  problem  for  there  must  inevitably  be  conflict 
between  the  Army  leaders  and  the  teachers.  Many  of 
the  military  officers  believed  that  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  a  good  soldier  also  make  a  good 
member  of  the  state.  There  can  be  no  dispute  about 
some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  orderliness,  industry, 
and  courage.  But  in  a  democratic  country,  obedience 
may  be  a  vice  as  well  as  a  virtue  and  it  was  exactly 
on  this  point  that  the  teachers  and  the  officers 
differed.  It  was  found  that  because  of  official  tim¬ 
idity,  there  was  a  lack  of  anything  like  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  matters  in  the  camps,  the  kind  of 
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educational  experience  which  makes  for  open  minds. 
This  is  even  more  serious  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  men  in  these  camps  are  mature  enough  to  be  at 
their  best  learning  period,  and  consequently,  an  im¬ 
petus  toward  further  self-education  would  have  made 
them  of  greater  value  in  any  community  to  which 
they  might  return.  Much  of  this  chance  has  been  lost 
because  of  this  all- important  difference  in  ideals. 

One  other  difficulty  has  been  encountered. 
The  educational  advisers  in  the  camps  have  been 
poorly  supplied  with  books  and  materials  and  they 
have  been  given  very  little  opportunity  to  train 
themselves  on  the  job.  In  quality,  they  have  ranged 
from  men  of  limited  education  to  men  with  higher 
degrees  and  pedagogical  training.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  success  has  been  a  variable  factor,  hence 
on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  has  done  as  much  in  the  field 
of  adult  education  as  has  the  Canadian  Youth  Train¬ 
ing  Programme. 

With  the  development  of  the  economic  crisis 
in  1929,  the  United  States  Federal  Government  insti¬ 
tuted  another  enterprise  which  is  bound  to  have  a 
profound  effect  on  American  adult  education.  This 
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was  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion  to  put  to  work  in  adult  education  classes ,  some 
forty  thousand  teachers  who  were  necessarily  oh  the 
relief  rolls.  The  general  policy  was  to  put  these 
teachers  to  work,  not  because  they  had  any  special 
fitness  for  that  work  or  because  there  was  any  de¬ 
mand  for  what  they  could  do,  but  rather  because 
they  had  a  claim  to  be  paid  for  public  service  and 
this  appeared  to  be  the  only  kind  of  public  service- 
available  to  keep  them  busy.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
no  education  effect  has  come  out  of  the  programme, 
only  to  insist  that  relief  and  not  education  has 
been  the  guiding  principle. 

Many  of  the  teachers  themselves  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  enjoy  the  work  and  in  the  cases  where  their  work 
has  been  of  good  quality,  those  attending  the  classes 
seem  to  be  grateful.  There  is,  however,  a  third 
element  to  be  considered  in  weighing  the  effect  of 
this  emergency  programme —  the  general  public.  In 
places  where  adult  education  had  never  been  heard  of 
before  the  government  intervention  has  become  ident¬ 
ified  with  relief  and  unemployment  and  thus  placed 
the  whole  idea  of  adult  education  in  a  bad  light. 

In  other  places,  the  administration  of  this  v/ork 
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lias  been  so  wisely  managed  that  it  has  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  community  life.  The  govern¬ 
ment  objective  was,  in  theory,  not  educational  at 
all,  it  was  relief.  This  combined  with  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  were  chosen  in  most  cases  by  local  re¬ 
lief  administrators  and  not  by  educators  tended  to 
lower  the  educational  standards.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  many  teachers  of  high  calibre  who  were 
able,  through  the  force  of  their  own  personalities, 
to  place  the  whole  programme  on  a  high  plane.  Ttas, 
two  divergent  attitudes  have  been  built  up  in  the 
minds  of  various  sections  of  the  American  public. 

At  present,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  which  will  have 
the  most  lasting  effect  but  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  a  danger  that  adult  education  in  the  United  States 
will  suffer  a  severe  set  back  due  to  adverse  public 
opinion. 

Canada  is  in  a  much  better  position  in  tnis 
respect.  Her  programme  was  begun  as  a  youth  rehabil¬ 
itation  scheme  for  unemployed  young  people  rather 
than  as  a  method  for  putting  unemployed  teachers  to 
work.  In  matter  of  fact,  some  unemployed  people  have 
been  chosen  as  teachers,  but  only  because  they  had 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  work.  The  fact 
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that  the  whole  programme  was  designed  for  the  trainees 
and  not  for  the  teachers  still  remains.  This  seems 
to  be  an  important  difference  between  the  programmes 
of  the  two  countries.  Further,  Canada  has  managed 
to  keep  politics  out  of  education  more  than  the 
United  States  has  and  consequently  teachers  are  not 
often  appointed  in  payment  for  political  service. 

These  two  facts  seem  to  remove  most  of  the  stigma 
that  is  attached  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Programme 
of  the  United  States,  hence  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion  in  saying  that  Canada  has  had  the  greater  success 
in  this  type  of  work. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENTS 

As  has  been  noted  already,  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  formal  education  rests  constitutionally 
with  the  provincial  governments®  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  reason  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  agencies 
contributing  to  adult  education  are  administered 
by  these  bodies®  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue 
the  pros  and  cons  of  provincial  versus  Dominion  con¬ 
trol  of  education  but  one  remark  must  preface  the 
discussion  of  this  chapter 5  it  is  a  safe  opinion 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  had  been  able  to 
take  more  of  an  interest  in  that  important  field* 
adult  education  in  Canada  would  have  been  further 
advanced  than  it  is  at  present.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  will  be  more  apparent  when  a  picture  of 
the  activities  of  the  provincial  governments  is  pre¬ 
sented.  The  reader  may  then  judge  for  himself  whether 
or  not  a  more  centralized  control  would  have  been 
advisable . 

On  the  whole,  it  is  correct  to  say  that 

there  are  only  three  governmental  departments  which 

contribute  anything  in  the  way  of  educational  mat- 
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erial  to  the  public,  namely,  Education,  Health,  and 
Agriculture.  These  will  be  considered  in  this  order* 
Other  departments  such  as  those  of  Mines  and  Labour 
have  been  active,  from  time  to  time,  in  their  res¬ 
pective  fields.  The  Departments  of  Mines  in  certain 
provinces  nave  prepared  courses  in  mining  for  pros¬ 
pectors  and  the  Departments  of  Labour  have  been  in 
charge  of  education  in  relief  camps,  but  usually 
they  have  done  so  in  co-operation  with  a  Department 
of  Education.  In  such  cases,  they  will  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  that  department. 

The  Departments  of  Education 

First,  let  us  examine  the  departments  of 
Education  of  the  various  provinces.  Under  their 
direction  are  to  be  found  such  features  as  corres¬ 
pondence  schools,  night  schools,  physical  education, 
technical  and  commercial  courses,  and  a  number  of 
other  institutions  peculiar  to  individual  provinces. 
Each  of  these  is  considered  in  turn  and  for  each, 
every  province  concerned  is  surveyed.  Only  a  very 
brief  survey  of  each  province  can  be  made,  but  this 
will  serve  at  least  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
work  being  done. 

Correspondence  Courses.-  A  system  of  corres- 
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pondence  courses,  on  first  thought,  might  appear 
to  be  one  of  the  simplest  means  for  conducting  a 
scheme  of  adult  education.  If  this  view  is  held,  it 
will  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  few  of  the  provinces 
make  use  of  this  method  specifically  for  adults. 
Correspondence  teaching  has  gone  only  far  enough 
in  most  cases,  to  supply  the  needs  of  elementary 
and  high  school  students  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  courses  they  wish  to  take  through  the  regular 
channels.  Adult  learning  by  this  method  is  now  super- 
vised  more  frequently  by  universities  and  private 
enterprises  than  by  Departments  of  Education. 

The  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  British 
Columbia  have  made  the  most  outstanding  developments 
in  the  correspondence  field.  The  Correspondence  Study 
Division  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  at  Hal¬ 
ifax  provides  a  wide  variety  of  courses  in  indust¬ 
rial  and  commercial  subjects.  There  is  an  enrolment 
of  over  700  young  men  in  some  fifty- seven  indust¬ 
rial  and  sixteen  commercial  courses  which  vary  in 
length  from  eight  to  fifty  lessons.  These  are  compil¬ 
ed  expressly  for  home  study  by  men  who  are  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  professors  and  who  consequently  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difficulties  of  the  student  who  must 
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study  alone .  They  are  not  open  to  children  attend¬ 
ing  school,  since  the  main  purpose  of  the  scheme 
is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  those  v/ho  have  their 
leisure  time  only,  free  for  study  purposes.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  applicant  he  over  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  also  he  a  resident  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  at  the  time  of  application.  Fees  are 
reasonably  low,  considering  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  courses  are  of  university  standard.  Their  cost 
ranges  from  $3  to  #16,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
lessons  involved.  Certificates  are  presented  on  Com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course  and  in  some  cases,  they  are 
of  considerable  value.  For  example,  the  plumbing  and 
pipe-fitting  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  City  of  Halifax  examination  for  the 
Journeyman  Plumber’s  Licence  and  the  plane  surveying 
course  qualifies  a  man  for  the  Nova  Scotia  Provincial 
Land  Surveyor’s  Certificate.  The  merits  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Technical  College  need  no  comment  and  its 
success  in  giving  instruction  by  correspondence  is 
perhaps,,,  overlooked  to  some  extent  because  of  the 
more  valuable  work  done  within  the  school  itself.  The 
rest  of  the  Dominion  might  profit  if  the  idea  were 
extended  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  province. 
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In  British  Columbia,  the  correspondence 
work  is  administered  directly  by  the  Department  of 
Education  instead  of  through  one  of  the  Technical 
Schools  as  is  done  in  Nova  Scotia*  This  department 
provides  instruction  in  both  technical  and  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  and  although  it  does  not  distribute 
anything  like  the  same  volume  of  work  as  does  the 
Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  it  does  provide  mat¬ 
erial  which  compares  favourably  in  quality*  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  courses  designed  for  adults  by 
the  British  Columbia  Department  of  Education  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  persons  out  of  school  to  in¬ 
crease  their  knowledge  and  technical  efficiency  in 
various  lines  of  occupational  skills*  British  Col¬ 
umbia  is  a  large  province  and,  as  yet,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  young  people  within  its  bounds 
have  access  to  technical  schools  or  even  to  night 
schools,  hence  the  necessity  for  some  such  scheme* 

For  enrolment  in  B.C.  correspondence  courses, 
a  person  must  be  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must 
live  more  than  three  miles  distant  from  a  technical 
or  night  school  where  the  desired  courses  are  offered, 
rnose  who  are  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eight¬ 
een  must  have  completed  the  regular  elementary  school 
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work  up  to  Grade  VIII  before  receiving  credit,  but 
no  restrictions  are  placed  on  those  over  eighteen* 

In  the  past,  these  courses  have  appealed  largely  to 
young  men  in  relief  camps  or  in  industrial  training 
camps  such  as  those  operated  in  connection  with 
mining  and  forestry  projects.  But  since  a  great  many 
of  these  camps  have  been  closed  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  the  enrolment  has  fallen  off  to  some 
extent.  However,  new  courses  are  being  added  and  the 
services  of  this  branch  gradually  extended.  It  is 
hoped  to  make  use  of  them  in  providing  supplementary 
instruction  in  the  Dominion- Provincial  Youth  Train¬ 
ing  Schools,  and  they  are  also  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  with  the  inmates  of  seme  of  the  penal 
institutions . 

The  two  examples  just  cited  are  by  no  means 
the  only  correspondence  schemes  to  be  found  in  the 
various  provinces*  Quebec  has  a  school  of  advanced 
commercial  studies  in  Montreal  and  two  schools  of 
agriculture,  one  at  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere  and 
the  other  at  Oka*  These  have  been  giving  correspon¬ 
dence  courses  based  on  a  programme  authorized  by  the 
universities  with  which  they  are  affiliated.  The 
first  deals  with  scientific  and  economic  questions 
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but  also  gives  instruction  in  languages  such  as 
English,  Spanish,  German  and  Italian.  The  other  two 
deal  with  all  phases  of  agriculture. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  most  of 
the  provinces  offer  courses  in  the  regular  element¬ 
ary  and  high  school  subjects.  These  are  intended 
primarily  for  children  living  in  outlying  districts 
and  for  those  who  are  unable  for  some  other  reason 
to  attend  the  regular  day  school.  But  even  though 
this  be  the  intention,  there  is  no  restriction  on 
the  age  of  those  enrolling  and  many  adults  make  use 
of  this  opportunity  to  complete  an  education  which 
has  been  checked  through  adverse  circumstances. 

Many  of  the  foreign  born  Canadians  also  use  them  as 
a  method  of  becoming  familiar  with  English  and  el¬ 
ementary  arithmetic.  The  provinces  of  Ontario,  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  carry  on 
such  courses.  In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  most  of 
the  work  is  administered  by  private  correspondence 
schools,  thus  relieving  the  Departments  of  Education 
of  sane  of  the  responsibility.  In  the  other  two  prov¬ 
inces,  special  divisions  within  the  departments  have 
been  set  up  to  administer  it. 

Such  is  the  extent  to  which  government  con- 
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Since  this  information  on  correspondence 
schools  was  first  compiled  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta.  In  1939,  the  Correspon¬ 
dence  School  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education 
began  to  take  over  the  administration  of  high  school 
correspondence  courses.  It  is  expected  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  period  will  be  completed  in  1942,  The  courses 
are  definitely  designed  for  school  children  or  adol¬ 
escents  and  are  equivalent  to  the  courses  regularly 
offered  in  the  schools  of  the  province.  The  subjects 
include  English,  mathematics,  languages,  sciences, 
end  some  commercial  courses.  During  the  school  year 
of  1939-40,  there  were  2746  students  registered.  Of 
these,  150  were  adults. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  this  corres¬ 
pondence  branch,  along  with  similar  branches  in  five 
other  provinces, has  undertaken  to  adapt  certain  of 
its  courses  for  the  use  of  men  enlisted  in  the  army. 
The  Alberta  branch  assumed  responsibility  for  Eng¬ 
lish  in  particular  and  sent  lesson  material  to  about 
350  men  during  1940.  It  is  too  early  to  appraise  the 
success  of  this  scheme  of  correspondence  instruction, 
but  it  is  probably  one  that  has  great  possibilities. 
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trolled  correspondence  courses  enter  into  the  field 
of  adult  education.  A  brief  survey  of  this  work 
leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that  in  a  country  as 
large  as  Canada;  more  use  could  well  be  made  of 
this  educational  agency.  It  would  certainly  solve 
the  problem  of  reaching  outlying  districts  where 
classes  are  not  feasible  but, at  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  carry  with  It  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  the  discussion  of  a  question  with 
others  who  may  be  studying  the  same  subject. 

Night  Schools.-  In  a  great  many  cases, 
adult  education  causes  the  layman  to  think  in  terms 
of  night  schools.  There  is  undoubtedly  good  reason 
for  this  since  the  night  school  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  methods  of  providing  instruction 
for  those  who  wish  personal  improvement  or  addition¬ 
al  technical  and  occupational  knowledge.  It  is  more 
widely  used  than  most  of  the  other  forms  because  it 
makes  use  of  the  only  time  which  the  average  work¬ 
man  has  at  his  disposal.  It  also  has  the  advantage 
that  its  atmosphere  closely  approximates  that  of  the 
classroom  and  thus  both  teaching  and  learning  are 
made  easier.  In  Canada,  provision  is  made  for  tnem 
in  all  the  provinces  except  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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In  Nova  Scotia,  sixteen  Local  Technical 
SchoolSj maintained  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities, 
make  it  possible  for  worknen  to  obtain  instruction 
in  the  evening.  The  subjects  offered  differ  accord- 
ing  to  the  needs  of  those  enrolling  in  the  courses 
and  those  needs,  in  turn,  are  governed  by  the  type 
of  industry  predominant  in  that  locality.  Because 
of  a  larger  clientel,  it  is  possible  for  the  larg¬ 
er  centres  to  give  a  much  wider  variety  of  courses 
than  the  small  towns.  These  courses  include  English, 
art,  some  commercial  subjects,  domestic  science, 
nursing,  and  technical  course  such  as  drafting, 
electricity,  machine  operation  and  repair.  The 
classes  are  held  for  two  or  three  evenings  a  week 
throughout  the  six  winter  months  from  October  to  April. 

The  general  policy  is  to  organize  and  main¬ 
tain  instruction  in  every  subject  for  which  ten  or 
more  students  enroll.  A  very  ingenious  method  is 
used  to  encourage  regular  attendance.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  course  a  deposit  of  $3  is  required  from 
each  person  registering  and  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  this  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  percentage  of  attendance.  No  regular  fees 
are  charged,  the  whole  financial  burden  being  shared 
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equally  by  the  provincial  government  and  the  city 
which  establishes  the  school.  For  some  years  past) 
these  classes  have  had  to  close  a  few  weeks  earlier 
than  the  allotted  time  due  to  lack  of  fluids*  In 
spite  of  this,  the  annual  enrolment  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  until  at  present  it  stands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  2,600. 

Within  the  past  four  years  New  Brunswick 
has  been  attempting  to  re-establish  its  night  schools. 
Years  ago,  it  was  found  necessary  to  aid  fishermen 
with  courses  on  gasoline  engines  but  these  reached 
a  peak  about  1930  and  were  subsequently  discontin¬ 
ued,  Recently,  the  New  Brunswick  Vocational  Educ¬ 
ation  Board  has  taken  over  the  administration  of 
this  work  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
latest  reports  show  a  marked  increase  in  its  effect- 
ivness.  At  present,  night  schools  are  maintained  in 
Edmundston,  Fredricton,  McAdam,  Moncton,  New  Castle, 
and  St.  John.  Here,  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  policy 
is  to  integrate  the  night  school  courses  with  local 
industries,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Board  tries  to 
supply  any  type  of  training  for  which  there  is  suff¬ 
icient  demand.  The  subjects  given  include  English, 
French,  German,  commercial  subjects  such  as  short- 
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hand,  typing,  bookkeeping  and  in  the  technical  field, 
drafting,  motor  mechanics,  radio,  welding,  and  ma¬ 
chine  shop  practice.  For  the  women,  training  is 
offered  in  household  economics,  dressmaking,  knitting 
clothing,  cooking,  home  making,  and  even  hair  dress¬ 
ing. 

During  the  year  1936-37,  the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  six  centres 
mentioned  organized  fifty- seven  courses  and  en¬ 
rolled  1373  students.  They  spent  a  total  of  54<542 
student  hours  on  their  work.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  interest  aroused  in  personal  improvement  by  the 
new  Board  since,  as  a  whole,  New  Brunswick  is  one 
of  the  educationally  backward  provinces.  As  yet, 
these  night  schools  are  organized  only  in  the  larg¬ 
er  centres  where  there  is  already  a  vocational  school 
in  operation.,  but  the  provision  is  made  that  a  night 
school  will  be  opened  in  any  town  where  there  are 
twenty-five  persons  sufficiently  interested  to  co¬ 
operate  in  making  an  application.  This  may  be  the 
opening  for  a  vast  improvement  in  adult  education 
in  this  province,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  nec¬ 
essary  stimulus  is  applied."1" 

Report  of  the  New  Brunswick  Vocational  Education 

Board,  Fredricton,  N.B.  1937. 
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Quebec  also  has  its  night  schools,  admin¬ 
istered  in  this  case  by  the  Department  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary.  These  schools,  which  receive 
government  grants  fcr  their  maintenance,  are  locat¬ 
ed  in  towns  having  a  population  of  at  least  2,500. 
They  offer  courses  in  a  number  of  subjects  but  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  is  placed  on  English  and  French. 
There  is  no  restriction  on  enrolment,  although  the 
work  is  mainly  for  young  people  who  have  received 
an  inadequate  formal  schooling.  Quebec,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  has  many  young  people  in  this  class.  The 
pupils  range  in  age  from  fourteen  to  sixty-eight 
and  over  125,000  of  them  have  passed  through  the 
schools  since  they  were  begun  in  1888.  In  1936-37 
alone,  there  were  105  schools  in  operation  attended 
by  8537  students. 

Quebec  also  has  technical  night  courses  in 
such  cities  as  Montreal,  La chine,  Three  Rivers, 
Shawnigan  Falls,  Beauceville,  and  Quebec  City.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  include  most  phases  of  metal 
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work  and  mechanics  as  well  as  carpentry.,, other  in¬ 
stitution  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is  Le  Mon¬ 
ument  National  de  Montreal  which,  for  a  number  of 
years  past  has  been  holding  evening  classes  for 
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varying  periods  during  the  fall  and  winter.  As  a 
contrast  to  the  schools  mentioned  so  far,  this 
school  deals  entirely  with  such  subjects  as  voice 
culture,  arts,  and  handicrafts.  Usually,  the  night 
school  is  considered  as  a  source  of  technical  and 
occupational  information  and  all  too  few  of  them 
contribute  much  to  the  cultural  side  of  life. 

This,  and  the  language  night  schools  mentioned  above 
might  prove  an  excellent  medium  for  the  re- e stab- 
lishment  of  the  intellectual  level  of  the  middle 
classes  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Next  in  order  is  Ontario.  Its  night  schools 
are  conducted  by  the  local  school  boards  which  ob¬ 
tain  financial  aid  from  the  government  to  carry  on 
their  work.  The  grants  are  made  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  insuch  a  way 
as  to  give  some  slight  advantage  to  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities.  To  further  aid  these  smaller  communities 
in  particular,  grants  are  also  available  for  equip¬ 
ment.  These  points,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Ont¬ 
ario  is  more  financially  secure  than  most  of  the 
other  provinces,  make  for  a  more  satisfactory  op¬ 
eration  of  the  school  system. 

In  supplying  courses,  attempts  are  made  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  the  working  population  who  form 
the  largest  part  of  the  enrolment.  No  field  is  ex¬ 
cluded  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it.  In¬ 
struction  is  offered  in  academic  as  well  as  voca¬ 
tional  subjects.  Altogether  there  are  some  116 
courses  given  regularly,  covering  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  fields:  architecture ,  machine  design,  art, 
chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  electric¬ 
ity,  shop  work,  printing,  commercial  subjects, 
domestic  science,  English,  and  foreign  languages. 
The  instruction  is  intended  to  be  as  practical  as 
possible  and  the  achievement  of  this  aim  is  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  the  equipment  which  the  school  is  able 
to  obtain.  Some  of  the  Ontario  night  school  /vork 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  foreign  born 
in  particular  and  the  main  subjects  given  are  Eng¬ 
lish,  mathematics  and  some  French.  In  some  cases, 
these  are  specially  prepared  courses  but  usually 
the  material  is  obtained  directly  from  the  high 
school  courses. 

Like  all  the  other  provinces,  Ontario  has 
suffered  somewhat  through  the  depression  period  and 
the  night  schools  have  not  escaped  its  influence. 
For  example,  in  the  peak  year  of  1930-31,  schools 
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operated  in  seventy- one  centres  and  enrolled  47,440 
students.  In  the  year  1936-36  this  had  dropped  to 
twenty-nine  centres  with  an  enrolment  of  only  24,360 
students.  Since  that  tipie,  it  is  reported  that  they 
are  on  the  increase  again  but  no  actual  data  are1 
available.^ 

In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  the 
respective  governments  have  made  it  possible  through 
the  School  Act  for  boards  to  organize  night  classes. 
Unfortunately,  little  is  done  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
mand  for  tfosm  and  the  whole  scheme  has  not  received 
the  support  that  it  has  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
Where  schools  do  exist,  the  subjects  taught  are 
usually  English  or  arithmetic  although,  in  Alberta, 
some  commercial  subjects  are  added.  Saskatchewan 
has  been  able  to  broadcast  half-hour  programmes 
daily  to  supplement  the  meagre  work  of  the  night 
schools  and  also  to  aid  those  taking  courses  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  Although  few  people  on  the  prairie  prov¬ 
inces  find  it  convenient  to  attend  night  schools,  it 
is  significant  to  note  that  many  of  those  who  do 
attend  are  of  foreign  birth.  The  significance  lies 

■^Report  ‘  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Province  of 
Ontario.  King's  Printer,  Toronto,  Ont.  1936 
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in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
problems  of  this  section  of  Canada  consists  of  re¬ 
moving  the  barriers  set  up  by  a  great  variety  of 
languages  and  in  attempting  to  weld  together  the 
different  nationalities  which  are  to  be  found  among 
the  farming  population.  This  is  not  an  easy  problem 
to  solve  and  any  scheme  which  will  aid  at  all  in 
its  solution  should  be  given  every  consideration, 
Canada  has  considered  it  a  duty  to  educate  the 
children  born  in  Canada  of  foreign  parents  but  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  foreign  adults 
also  who  need  education  in  order  to  become  good 
citizens  is  not  widespread. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  Education  in 
British  Columbia  is  attempting  to  arouse  some  int¬ 
erest  in  night  schools.  By  far  the  greatest  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  city  of  Vancouver  where  the 
school  board  provides  for  evening  classes  through 
the  winter  months.  The  instruction  is  given  in  the 
various  technical  and  commercial  schools  of  the 
city,  hence  no  added  outlay  has  been  needed  for 
equipment.  This  makes  possible  about  fifty  courses 
covering  much  the  same  subjects  as  in  the  other  cases 
which  have  been  cited.  Attendance  ranges  between 
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3000  and  3,500.  Other  large  towns  and  cities  also 
operate  their  own  night  schools  but  not  on  the  same 
scale.  The  main  concern  of  the  Department  lias  been 
to  encourage  their  use  in  the  rural  districts*  The 
School  Act  makes  it  possible  to  begin  night  classes 
in  any  community  where  an  average  attendance  of  ten 
students  can  be  obtained.  Sporadic  attempts  to  open 
schools  and  keep  them  going  have  been  made  but,  except 
in  isolated  instances,  attendance  has  fallen  off 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
close  the  school.  One  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  instructors  are  usually  chosen  from 
the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located  and 
they  are  not  always  possessed  of  a  personality  which 
can  hold  the  organization  together. 

Physical  Education.-  The  Government  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
field  of  adult  education  when  it  created  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Recreational  and  Physical  Education  in  Nov¬ 
ember  1934.  Nothing  of  that  nature  had  ever  been 
tried  before  in  the  British  Empire .  The  plan  devel¬ 
oped  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  G.M.  Weir,  Minister 
of  Education,  v/ho  was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  en¬ 
forced  idleness  was  having  a  degenerating  effect  on 
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the  youth  of  the  province*  He  was  persuaded  by  other 
interested  persons  that  the  only  way  to  rebuild 
morale  and  character  was  to  begin  on  a  sound  physical 
basis.  Another  disturbing  fact  appeared  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Department  of  Health®  It  was  calculat¬ 
ed  that  the  people  of  British  Columbia  had  paid 
health  bills  amounting  to  $10,000,000  and  of  that 
the  Provincial  Government  had  paid  some  $3,500,000. 
Such  an  expenditure  indicates  a  lack  of  that  type 
of  life  which  brings  good  health  with  it,  and  so 
it  was  decided  to  embark  on  a  scheme  which  would 
remedy  this  defect* 

The  plan  consisted  in  opening  “Provincial 
Recreation  Centres1’--  centres  at  which jXcould  meet 
and  take  part  in  a  programme  of  sports  and  games 
as  well  as  physical  drill.  During  the  first  winter, 
there  were  nineteen  of  these  centres  established 
in  six  different  cities  and  they  were  attended  by 
about  2,500  young  men  and  women.  This  experimental 
beginning  proved  to  be  quite  a  success  and  as  a 
result,  the  Department  felt  justified  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  summer  course  as  well.  Since  that  time,  the 
expansion  of  the  “P.R.C."  has  been  phenomenal.  Its 
progress  is  best  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  table. 
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TABLE  IV 

PROVINCIAL  RECREATION  CENTRE  STATISTICS 


W inter  Session 

Year 

No.  of 
Centres 

Registration 

Attendance 

Spectators 

1934-35 

19 

2768 

26513 

13980 

1935-36 

24 

4535 

42855 

11443 

1936-37 

58 

10489 

108430 

63411 

1937-38 

92 

20004 

191491 

39592 

Summer  Session 

1935 

15 

985 

6738 

5550 

1936 

23 

1371 

11055 

40407 

1937 

19  • 

1489 

51844 

35217 

The  influence  of  Neils  Bukh  of  Denmark  is 
quite  evident  in  the  Provincial  Recreation  Centre 
programme.  His  visit  to  Canada  a  few  years  ago  is 
well  remembered  for  it  gave  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  an  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  the  type 
of  activity  which  is  building  up  the  youth  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  Danish  system  and  philosophy  of  physical 
education  has  been  adopted  in  British  Columbia  by 
the  P.R.C.  leaders,  many  of  whom  were  trained  in 
the  Bukh  school  and  are  very  capable  of  putting  his 
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ideas  into  practice.  It  would  be  impossible  to  im¬ 
port  enough  leaders  to  take  charge  of  all  the  cen¬ 
tres  in  the  province  hence  they  must  be  chosen  from 
the  best  material  available.  The  Summer  Session  is 
carried  on  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  qualify  for  such  positions. 

After  four  years,  the  centre  activities 
have  became  well  rounded  and  include  team  games  such 
as  basketball,  volleyball,  football,  and  cricket; 
individual  achievements  in  gymnastics,  tumbling, 

dancing,  boxing,  wrestling,  weight-lifting,  swim- 

/ 

ming,  and  life-saving.  These  activities  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  others  of  a  more  general  nature  such  as 
track  meets,  cr<?ss  country  races^and  displays  of 
physical  drill  in  which  more  than  one  centre  may 
take  part.  The  displays  in  particular  serve  to 

j\ 

acquaint  the  general  public  with  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "Recreational  Centre"  and  they  never  fail  to 
give  spectators  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  They  are  in 
themselves  an  important  means  of  education.  It  is 
admitted  by  educationalists  and  such  authorities 
as  insurance  actuaries  that  health  education  really 
pays  for  itself,  but  it  is  also  recognized  that  the 
public  must  be  trained  to  believe  in  the  idea  before 
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it  can  become  a  satisfactory  means  of  health  in¬ 
surance.  Publicity  is  the  modern  method  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  public  and  these  displays  are  an  excellent 
means  of  advertising  since  they  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  see  what  is  being  done  for  the  youth  of 
the  province. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  this  training  as 
the  scheme  is  financed  entirely  by  the  government. 

The  necessary  appropriation  has  grown  from  $12,500 
in  1934  to  $60 , 000  in  1938.  Until  1937 ,  all  of  this 
was  supplied  by  the  Government  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  but  in  that  year  the  Centres  came 
under  the  administration  of  the  Dominion-Provincial 
Youth  Training  Act  and  financial  assistance  is  now 
obtained  from  that  source.  Although  the  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  steadily  increasing,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  per  capita  expenditure  has  decreased 
from  $4.61  to  $2.84. 

Although  British  Columbia’s  Recreational  Pro¬ 
gramme  was  begun  before  the  Youth  Training  Act  was 
passed,  it  is  now  a  part  of  this  still  larger  pro¬ 
gramme.  Schedule  "D"  of  that  Act  pertains  to  physical 
education  and  under  that  section,  other  provinces 
have  begun  to  follow  British  Columbia’s  lead.  Alberta 
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in  1938,  asked  for  the  help  of  the  B.C.  organizers 
in  making  a  survey  which  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  Recreational  Centres  in  that  province. 
Saskatchewan  is  following  suit  and  undoubtedly  still 
other  provinces  will  fall  in  line  when  the  worth  of 
the  scheme  is  proved. 

Education  of  the  Unemployed.-  Prior  to  1937, 
when  the  Dominion- Provincial  Youth  Training  Programme 
came  into  being,  each  province  handled  its  own  educ¬ 
ation  for  the  unemployed.  Attempts  at  such  education 
were  sporadic  and  usually  showed  lack  of  planning 
because  there  was  no  well  defined  feeling  of  obliga¬ 
tion  toward  these  men  whose  leisure  time  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  Then  too,  there  was  no  permanancy 
to  the  unemployed  group  in  any  one  centre  and  this 
made  it  very  difficult  to  plan  anything  which  would 
be  of  value  to  them.  In  order  to  aid  homeless,  single 
unemployed  men,  the  provincial  governnwnts  opened  re¬ 
lief  camps  where  they  could  be  housed  and  fed.  These 
should  have  been  excellent  training  schools,  but  only 
in  a  few  cases  did  the  governments  provide  much  in 
the  way  of  instruction.  For  the  most  part,  it  was 
left  to  other  interested  bodies  such  as  the  churches 

c.vs.c<e-r*.  cA 

and  the  Y.M.G.A.  and  they  were^with  entertainment 
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rather  than  education. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  instruction  which 
was  provided  by  the  governments  was  almost  entirely 
vocational,  although  strangely  enough,  the  cultural 
side  appeared  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  The 
purpose  of  the  education,  naturally,  was  to  pro- 
vide  men  with  seme  added  equipment  which  would  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  obtain  work  when  the  chance 
came.  The  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Alberta  were  the 
most  active  in  this  respect.  In  Quebec,  at  the  Camp 
de  Valcartier,  the  Citadel  of  Quebec,  and  at  the 
barracks  of  Ste,  Ame  de  Bellevue,  the  government 
supplied  teachers  to  train  men  in  the  various  phases 
of  agriculture.  The  classes  met  on  three  days  of 
the  week  and  kept  regular  school  hours.  Evening 
classes  were  also  available  for  those  who  wished  to 
improve  themselves  in  English,  French,  and  arithmetic. 
Alberta,  carried  on  both  day  and  evening  classes.  Ed¬ 
monton  technical  and  commercial  schools  took  some 
200  men  and  Calgary  had  some  500  registered  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art.  Another  group,  this 
time  of  women,  received  instruction  in  home  economics 
from  the  city  domestic  science  teachers.  Still  other 
cities  made  it  possible  for  smaller  groups  to  receive 
training.  In  all  these  cases,  accomodation  was  pro- 
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vided  by  the  school  boards,  by  public  libraries,  and 
by  the  government  itself. 

In  the  relief  camps,  another  type  of  adult 
education  came  into  being.  The  teachers  were  often 
college  graduates,  themselves  unemployed,  who  were 
willing  to  place  the  knowledge  they  had  gained  at 
the  disposal  of  others  not  so  fortunate.  Sometimes 
they  were  paid  a  small  sum  for  their  efforts  but 
seldom  were  any  of  them  employed  as  full  time  in¬ 
structors.  The  courses  Of  study  consisted  mainly  of 
English  and  arithmetic  or  other  similar  academic 
subjects  in  which  the  men  were  interested.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  teaching  was  very  informal  for  the  classes 
were  usually  held  in  one  of  the  bunk  houses  in  the 
evenings.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  attempts  made  by 
some  of  the  young  men,  these  gatherings  never  attain¬ 
ed  much  popularity.  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  informality 
itself  v/hich  was  responsible  for  this  lack  of  success, 
but  probably  the  most  important  contributing  factor 
was  the  spirit  of  the  camp.  The  men  felt  very  keenly 
the  fact  that  they  were  "on  relief"  and  consequent¬ 
ly  there  was  a  decided  lowering  of  morale.  This  spirit, 
aided  by  the  ever  present  agitator  and  ..occasional 
cases  of  graft  in  providing  supplies,  made  necessary 
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the  abandoning  of  the  camp  scheme.  Whatever  educ¬ 
ational  opportunity  there  might  have  been  went  with 
them. 

Special  Schools.-  Several  of  the  provinces 
have  evolved  special  schools  to  provide  education 
for  various  groups  of  people  who  are  employed  either 
part  or  full  time.  Quebec  is  in  the  forefront  of 
this  field.  In  dealing  with  this  province,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  essentially  two  school 
systems  working  side  by  side,  and  that  education  is 
administered  by  a  dual  governmental  control,  one 
French-speaking  and  the  other  English-speaking. 
Further,  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  both  control  certain 
sections  of  the  work.  Although  these  bodies  co-oper¬ 
ate,  they  also  carry  on  activities  of  their  own, 
the  result  being  that  Quebec  has  many  agencies  for 
adult  education  which  seem  to  have  no  relation  to 
each  other  and  in  some  cases  even  seem  to  be  in 
competition. 

The  Department  of  Education  finances  courses 
in  household  science  which  are  given  to  girls  and 
young  women  who  desire  to  develop  greater  efficiency 
in  home  management.  These  special  courses  are  arrang- 
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ed  in  connection  with  the  twenty- four  Household 
Science  Schools  of  the  province.  Similar  courses 
are  sponsored  by  the  Hational  Federation  of  the  St. 
John  the  Baptist  Society  of  Montreal.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  co-operates  with  the  Department  of 
Education  in  maintaining  a  staff  which  delivers 
lectures  on  matters  pertaining  to  health  and  house¬ 
hold  management.  The  Women’s  Farmers’  Clubs  have 
also  assisted  this  work  by  preparing  exhibits  of 
handwork  which  have  been  sent  to  various  centres  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  attendance.  As  well  as  these, 
there  are  dress-cutting  courses  given  by  a  staff  of 
graduate  dress-makers  who  move  about  the  province 
holding  classes  in  different  towns  for  periods  vary¬ 
ing  from  three  wefeks  to  five  months.  During  the  year 
1936-37,  these  classes  were  held  in  eighty-one  local¬ 
ities  and  were  attended  by  5319  students. 

Under  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Sec¬ 
retary,  still  other  free  courses  are  offered  to  adults 
in  the  schools  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  in  Mont¬ 
real  and  Quebec.  The  same  is  done  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Schools  of  these  cities  and  to  supply  a  need  in  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  cultural  side  of  life,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  singing  is  available  in  most  of  the  larger 
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cities  of  the  province. 

Special  schools  giving  courses  in  technical 
subjects  are  also  to  be  found.  The  Technical  Schools 
of  Montreal,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  one  or  two 
other  twwns,  provide  a  wide  range  of  late  afternoon 
classes  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  attend  at  any 
other  time.  No  admission  fee  is  charged  for  most  of 
them  since  they  are  subsidized  by  the  government. 

Some  of  them  are  also  subsidized  by  such  companies 
as  the  Shawnigan  Water  and  Power  Co.  and  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  who  are  interested  in  the  schools 
as  a  means  of  securing  extra  training  for  their  em¬ 
ployees.  The  courses  given  are  of  a  very  high  stan¬ 
dard  and  cover  periods  of  four,  six,  and  eight  months. 
In  addition  to  this,  Montreal  has  its  Technical  In¬ 
stitute  which  is  governed  by  a  board  similar  to 
that  which  controls  the  other  three  technical  schools. 
It  also  provides  a  wide  range  of  very  practical 
courses  and  there  is  a  commendable  degree  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  between  it  and  the  local  industries  which  give 
aid  in  the  form  of  teachers  and  laboratory  equipment# 
They  also  assist  by  giving  students  a  chance  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  or  to  become  apprentices.  In 
Montreal  schools,  there  are  separate  staffs  for  French 
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and  English  students,  but  in  schools  outside  of 
this  district,  instruction  is  nearly  all  given  in 
French.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  Shawnigan 
Technical  Institute  which  is  privately  owned  although 
it  receives  a  government  subsidy. 

In  northern  Ontario,  where  settlement  is 
sparse  and  where  stationary  schools  would  not  be  prac¬ 
tical,  there  are  six  schools  operating  in  railway 
cars  on  the  C.N.B.  and  C.P.R.  lines.  They  cover  a 
thousand  miles  of  rail  and  still  reach  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  wide  areas  of  the  north.  Although  these 
cars  are  essentially  schools  for  children,  they  also 
offer  evening  classes  for  adults,  particularly  for 
foreign  born  settlers.  To  help  them,  courses  in 
English  speech,  reading, writing,  composition,  Can¬ 
adian  history,  and  citizenship  are  arranged.  These 
classes  are  not  always  formal  teaching  periods.  They 
often  take  the  form  of  group  discussions  on  social 
and  economic  questions.  Through  guidance  offered  to 
these  discussion  groups,  the  teachers  in  the  rail¬ 
way  cars  are  rendering  some  service  in  the  cause  of 
developing  better  citizens.  The  teaching  system  used 
is  a  self-help  method.  The  cars  stop  for  periods  of 
from  four  to  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  classes 
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are  held  and  further  study  is  outlined  so  that  the 
groups  may  continue  on  their  own.  The  cars  carry 
radios  and  libraries  as  well  as  papers  and  period¬ 
icals,  the  things  which  are  most  essential  to  these 
isolated  people.  Reports  from  these  areas  indicate 
that  the  system  is  doing  excellent  work  and  proving 
very  satisfactory  in  the  territory  which  it  cover  s.^- 

The  larger  cities  of  the  western  provinces 
all  have  special  courses  of  their  own.  The  Brandon 
Technical  School  has  a  three  year  course  in  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanics, and  Winnipeg  also  has  arranged  a 
number  of  similar  courses.  In  Saskatchewan,  the  tech¬ 
nical  schools  of  Saskatoon,  Segina,  and  Moose  Jaw 
make  some  attempt  to  gather  groups  together  but 
they  serve  mainly  as  centres  for  club  meetings. 

The  community  Self-help  Groups  of  Vancouver 
are  doing  much  to  preserve  the  morale  of  unemployed 
people  in  that  city •  They  are  financed  entirely  by 
the  Departments  of  Education  and  Labour,  hence  no 
enrolment  fees  are  charged.  There  are  some  sixty  to 
seventy  of  these  groups  which  meets  in  a  dozen  diff¬ 
erent  schools  under  the  leadership  of  a  number  of 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Province  of 
Ontario,  King's  Printer,  Toronto  Ont.  1936. 
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volunteer  supervisors.  The  activities  in  which  the 
members  are  engaged  consist  largely  of  home  crafts 
such  as  dress-making,  rug-making,  quilt-making,  spin¬ 
ning,  weaving,  and  embroidery.  An  important  part  of 
this  work  has  been  the  remaking  of  garments  secured 
through  the  Vancouver  Central  Clothing  Committees, 
and  the  use  of  raw  wool  in  making  new  garments.  The 
cultural  side  of  home  life  was  not  forgotten,  for 
all  these  groups  enjoyed  themselves  with  evenings 
of  dramatics,  choral  work,  and  folk  dancing.  The 
total  enrolment  for  the  winter  of  1936-37  was  1343. 

Of  this  number,  48.3%  were  on  relief,  8.05%  received 
pensions,  and  20.5%  were  borderline  cases. 

Departments  of  Agriculture 
Although  the  Department  of  Education  may  be 
the  logical  section  of  the  provincial  administration 
to  deal  with  education,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  regular  school  system  and  while  it  has  been 
struggling  with  the  heavy  task  of  organizing  this, 
other  departments  have  gone  ahead  in  an  endeavour  to 
help  adults.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  partic¬ 
ular,  has  entered  this  field.  The  main  function  of 
this  department  is  one  of  improving  farms  and  farm- 
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ing  conditions.  Its  success  lies  very  largely  in 
its  ability  to  bring  new  methods  and  ideas  in  land 
culture,  in  administration  of  farms,  and  in  mar¬ 
keting  to  the  service  of  the  farmer.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  number  of  ways,  one  of  which  has  been 
mentioned  already  in  connection  with  the  Dominion 
Government,  the  experimental  farm.  Provincial  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture  co-operate  very  closely 
with  the  Dominion  Department  in  this  work  but  they 
also  undertake  to  provide  more  direct  education 
through  organizations  such  as  Farmers*  Institutes, 
Study  Clubs,  Women’s  Institutes,  and  Co-operative 
groups.  Something  of  the  work  done  through  these 
groups  in  the  various  provinces  will  be  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island,  one  finds  a  prov¬ 
ince  which  depends  almost  entirely  on  agriculture 
for  its  livelihood.  This  province  has  been  able  to 
organize  a  number  of  successful  study  clubs  and 
Farmers’  Institutes  in  which  the  study  has  been  dir¬ 
ected  along  lines  of  farm  production,  co- oi^era ti on, 
and  organization.  From  the  study  club  has  sprung  an 
interest  in  the  Credit  Union  and  in  other  co-oper¬ 
ative  enterprises  such  as  the  Co-operative  Marketing 
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Board,  In  a  number  of  sections  the  habits  of  thrift 
have  been  so  well  developed  by  this  means  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  use  co-operative  buying  and 
selling  schemes.  In  other  words,  agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation  has  made  possible  a  definite  change  in  ec¬ 
onomic  life.  Inall,  there  are  twenty-ywo  study  clubs 
composed  of  ^0  men  alone  and  there  are  also  twenty- 
three  Farmers’  Institutes,  the  combined  membership 
being  about  1,500.  This  is  education,  not  only  in 
farming,  but  also  in  living.  The  co-operative  spirit 
may  someday  outgrow  the  present  philosophy  of  indi¬ 
vidual  profit  but  a  great  deal  of  practice  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  this  way  of  living  before  people  will  be 
persuaded  that  it  is  actually  possible.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  organizations  is  not  without  its  diff¬ 
iculties,  for  very  often  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  for 
these  ideas  will  carry  a  group  to  some  action  for 
which  they  are  not  fully  prepared.  It  has  been  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  advisers  to 
guide  this  excess  activity  along  safe  channels.  This 
has  been  done  with  the  help  of  fieldmen,  radio  add¬ 
resses  from  prominent  authorities,  travelling  lec¬ 
turers,  and  the  distribution  of  carefully  prepared 
literature • 
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Another  feature  of  this  Department's  pro¬ 
gramme  is  the  Field  Day.  They  are  usually  Important 
days  in  the  life  of  the  average  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  since  they  are  a  time  of  picnics  and  associa¬ 
tions  that  give  a  refreshing  change.  But  there  is 
also  a  more  serious  side.  Field  Days  are  organized 
"by  supervisors  of  experimental  farms,  by  Breeders' 
Associations,  by  Fox  Farmers'  Associations  and  by 
Dairymen  for  a  definite  purpose.  It  is  the  intention 
in  most  cases,  to  allow  an  informal  exchange  of  ideas 
and  to  give  farmers  a  chance  to  hear  lectures  on 
topics  of  interest  or  to  see  exhibits  of  animals, 
produce,  and  farm  equipment.  The  Government  main¬ 
tains  some  thirteen  large  travelling  exhibits  which 
may  be  obtained  for  these  Field  Days.  All  of  them 
are  prepared  to  show  the  work  being  carried  on  in 
the  illustration  stations  and  to  illustrate  other 
experimentation  which  may  be  of  general  interest  to 
all  farmers. 

During  the  winter,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  holds  short  courses  at  Prince  of  Wales  College- 
These  last  from  four  to  six  weeks  and  cover  most 
phases  of  agriculture.  The  usual  enrolment  per  sess¬ 
ion  is  between  300  and  400. 
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Aside  from  the  clubs  already  mentioned,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  shipping  clubs  organized  for 
the  handling  of  hogs,  lambs,  and  poultry.  These, 
no  doubt,  are  a  direct  result  of  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  study  clubs 
themselves.  The  areas  in  which  the  shipping  clubs 
enlist  their  membership,,  are  visited  periodically 
by  Department  men  who  give  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Still  further  assistance  is  rendered  by  the 
Dominion  Department  authorities  who  give  what  might 
be  termed  "marketing  education",  a  service,  with¬ 
out  which  these  clubs  could  not  carry  on  so  succ¬ 
essfully. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  has  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  extension  division  in  its  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  is  largely  responsible  for  farm 
education.  Under  this  division,  there  are  eleven 
officers  placed  at  strategic  points  with  a  combined 
staff  of  sixteen  men.  To  some  extent,  their  educa¬ 
tional  services  are  personal,  as  they  are  required 
to  supervise  two  major  projects  which  the  Government 
has  undertaken.  These  are,  first,  the  introduction 
of  a  planned  scheme  of  livestock  marketing,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  a  farm  planning  project.  In  connection  with  the 
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livestock  marketing,  it  is  estimated  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  representatives  have  serviced  more  than 
2,500  farms  per  year  in  the  last  few  years.  Under 
the  farm  planning  project,  some  300  farms  have  been 
laid  out  on  a  systematic  cropping  and  soil  improve¬ 
ment  programme.  The  work  of  the  representatives  also 
includes  the  giving  of  about  sixty  short  courses 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  These  are 
provided  in  answer  to  requests  made  by  various  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  usually  reach  about  4,000  people  a  year. 
Supplementing  these  courses,  is  another  series  of 
three  given  every  winter  at  the  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Fredricton.  Since 
1937,  they  have  been  financed  under  the  Dominion- 
Provincial  Youth  Training  Act. 

Most  of  the  work  of  this  extension  division 
is  carried  on  through  about  150  Agricultural  Societies 
whose  total  membership  averages  well  over  8,000. 

They  assist  in  sponsoring  the  short  courses  and  the 
improvement  programmes  and  also  conduct  contests  and 
Field  Days.  As  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  these  are  of 
considerable  value  ^contributing  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  farmer.  The  work  done  in  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Clubs  should  be  mentioned  also,  although 
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it  may  not  be  strictly  within  the  field  of  adult 
education.  They  are  concerned  mainly  with  calf, 
swine  and  poultry  projects  and  are  organized  by  the 
representatives  who  attend  as  many  meetings  as  poss¬ 
ible,  providing  lectures  and  demonstrations.  By 
means  of  contests  and  exhibitions,  they  are  gradu¬ 
ally  encouraging  the  younger  members  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  livestock  and 
incidentlaly  to  improve  their  stock  in  quality. 

New  Brunswick  does  not  issue  many  publications  as 
this  field  is  covered  very  well  by  the  Dominion  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  It  does,  however,  publish 
some  bulletins  to  aid  clubs  and  act  as  text  books 
for  beginners  in  the  art  of  stock-raising. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  most  of  the  agricultural 
education  is  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Extension 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  and  further  mention 
will  be  made  of  it  in  Chapter  IV. 

An  extensive  programme  of  farm  clubs  has 
been  undertaken  in  Quebec.  Some  of  them  are  excell¬ 
ent  and  probably  contribute  much  to  the  lives  of 
their  members,  but  those  which  do  the  most  valuable 
educational  work  are  the  Junior  Farm  Clubs.  Of  these, 
there  are  about  125  with  an  enrolment  of  over  2,000 
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boys  and  young  men  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-one.  They  are  organized,  largely  in  French- 
speaking  communities,  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  through  the  medium  of  district  and  county  agron¬ 
omists.  Their  efforts  are  concentrated  very  largely 
on  some  particular  phase  of  agriculture  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  instructors  endeavour  to  inculcate 
in  the  members  general  ideas  which  will  develop 
progessive,  well  informed  farmers.  This  scheme  is 
just  a  part  of  the  larger  programme  being  carried 
on  at  the  present  time  to  raise  the  standards  of  the 
rural  population  of  Quebec.  Although  there  are  no 
statistical  reports  available  with  which  to  measure 
the  educational  va3.ue  of  these  activities,  there  is 
evidence  from  other  reports  sent  to  the  government 
by  the  agricultural  engineers  to  show  that  the  degree 
of  success  varies  considerably  from  one  district  to 
another.  One  difficulty  is  very  apparent;  the  plan 
seems  to  lack  uniformity.  The  results  in  any  one 
district  depend  entirely  on  the  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  agronomist  who  does  the  organizing.  How7 
ever,  this  human  factor  may  enter  any  educational 
scheme  and  there  is  no  point  in  judging  the  Junior 
Farm  Clubs  too  harshly  on  that  account. 
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The  agronomists  are  very  much  more  success¬ 
ful  in  other  fields  of  agricultural  education*  They 
give  short  courses  of  lectures  lasting  from  three 
to  five  days  in  nearly  every  parish  in  the  province. 
In  1937-38 9  they  gave  5x623  lectures  to  a  total  of 
264,673  persons;  made  4,603  practical  demonstrations 
to  37,215  persons;  and  made  208,598  visits  to  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers.  Such  figures  indicate  that  Quebec’s 
fanning  population  is  at  least  interested  in  im¬ 
provement,  but  as  yet,  there  is  no  measurement  of 
the  value  of  this  work. 

Quebec  is  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of 
excellent  agricultural  schools*  Those  at  Ste.  Anne 
de  la  Pocatiere  and  Oka  provide  special  courses  for 
young  farmers,  the  former  during  the  winter  and  the 
latter  in  the  summer.  Other  institutions  which  pro¬ 
vide  similar  opportunities  are:  the  Dairy  Farm  at 
St.  Hyacinth,  the  Provincial  Training  School  at  La 
Gorgondiere,  and  MacDonald  College.  At  present,  even 
the  rural  Academies  are  offering  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  addition  to  their  regular  courses.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  requires  that  each  Academy,  which  desires  to 
to  give  these  courses,  obtain  a  small  farm  for  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  secure  fully  qualified  instructors, 
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and  provide  a  laboratory.  If  these  requirements  are 
met,  a  substantial  grant  is  made  toward  the  salary 
of  the  instructor,  bursaries  are  made  available 
for  students,  and  also,  the  school  receives  some 
of  the  monetary  advantages  which  are  given  to  dem¬ 
onstration  farms.  These  schools  are  the  only  means 
that  Quebec  has  of  training  those  who  are  seriously 
interested  in  agriculture,  hence  their  attendance 
is  made  up  largely  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
proceeding  directly  from  the  regular  school  system. 
But  this  is  not  their  only  function  since  their 
classes  are  attended  also  by  quite  a  number  of  older 
men  who  find  it  possible  to  leave  their  work  to 
take  courses  which  will  bring  them  up  to  date  in 
agricultural  methods. 

Further  educational  work  is  being  done  in 
the  field  of  handicrafts  among  the  Women’s  Farmers’ 
Clubs  and  other  parish  groups.  Instuctresses,  trained 
in  special  schools  in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  travel 
from  centre  to  centre  throughout  the  province  giv- 
lectures  on  such  subjects  as  carding,  spinning, 
and  weaving.  During  1937-38,  they  gave  380  series 
of  lectures.  Four  instructresses  are  also  provided 
by  the  Domestic  Science  Division  of  the  Department 
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to  give  courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  hygiene,  foods, 
and  other  subjects  of  household  interest.  These 
four,  during  the  same  year,  visited  281  parishes 
and  gave  1,443  lectures  to  an  aggregate  audience 
of  106,796  persons  and  also  presented  6,798  demon¬ 
strations  as  well  as  224  exhibitions  of  work. 

The  Quebec  Department  of  Agriculture  main¬ 
tains  the  usual  services  of  mail  consultation, 
bulletin  distribution,  and  organization  of  Field  Days 
which  differ  very  little  from  those  carried  on  by 
other  provinces.  One  other  item  that  is  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  Order  of  Agricultural  Merit.  It  is 
not  a  scheme  of  education  but  rather  a  system  of 
giving  points  to  farmers  on  the  basis  of  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  livestock  and  farms.  The  honor  award¬ 
ed  to  those  who  win  the  highest  number  of  points 
is  coveted  by  all  and  it  serves  as  a  very  desirable 
stimulus  to  further  self-improvement. 

Some  years  ago,  the  United  Farmers  of  Ont¬ 
ario  established  an  educational  department  to  en¬ 
courage,  by  means  of  clubs,  a  study  of  better  cit¬ 
izenship  in  general  and  of  problems  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  particular.  For  some  time  this  work  was 
extensive.  Many  publications  were  released,  special 
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material  was  supplied  for  study  groups,  short 
courses  and  lectures  were  given,  and  even  a  school 
of  marketing  existed.  Most  of  this  disappeared, 
unfortunately ,  following  the  financial  reverses  of 
1929,  By  1934,  the  activity  was  confined  to  one- 
day  conferences,  which,  ironically  enough,  were 
gathered  to  discuss  farm  indebtedness  and  its  re¬ 
arrangement  through  the  Farmers*  Creditors  Arrange¬ 
ment  Act. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Farmers*  Clubs, a 
number  of  local  groups  came  into  being,  backed  by 
progressive  community  members.  Two  of  them  are  worthy 
of  mention.  That  at  Pittsburg,  which  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  1934,  was  intended  as  a  means  of  bringing 
farmers  together  socially  to  discuss  their  problems. 
They  met  weekly  in  quarters  provided  by  the  School 
Trustees.  A.ctually  their  programme  was  more  than 
social  for  it  included  lectures  and  discussions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  not  all  of  the* agricultural 
in  nature.  Speakers  were  induced  to  come  from  var¬ 
ious  universities  and  agricultural  colleges  but  the 
work  suffered  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  lecturers  were  not  paid.  The  other  group  started 
at  Brewers  Mills  in  much  the  same  way  and  was  also 
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a  purely  voluntary  effort.  They  were  not  so  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  outside  speakers,  hence  the  pro¬ 
gramme  consisted  mainly  of  papers  read  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  themselves.  But  even  this  drawback  had  its 
points  of  value  for  those  who  prepared  the  papers 
were  forced  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  reading 
and  to  make  the  results  of  this  study  understand¬ 
able  to  others  of  the  group.  These  two  are  but  ex¬ 
amples,  The  same  plan,  aided  by  an  interest  in  music 
and  drama  is  in  force  in  many  another  rural  centre. 
Unfortunayely,  they  are  under  no  central  control 
and  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  how  many  persons 
in  these  rural  communities  are  taking  part  in  them. 

The  Junior  Farmers'  Associations  for  young 
men  bewteen  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  are  the 
organizations  which  now  carry  a  large  portion  of  the 
burden  of  agricultural  education  throughout  rural 
Ontario.  The  agricultural  representatives  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  short  course  in  practical  agriculture 
at  the  request  of  individual  communities.  The  comm¬ 
unity  is  expected  to  furnish  accomodation  while  the 
government  pays  the  expenses  of  the  instructor.  The 
representatives  travel  from  place  to  place  in  the 
counties  to  which  they  are  assigned,  giving  these 
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courses  and  so  arrange  their  work  that  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  a  few  years,  every  man  in  the  county  has  a 
chance  to  take  one  or  more  of  them.  To  provide  an 
opportunity  for  further  study  and  also  to  provide  a 
medium  of  organization  to  retain  the  students  of 
these  short  courses  as  a  group,  the  above  mentioned 
Associations  are  usually  formed  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  term.  They  continue  to  carry  out  programmes 
which  are  of  benefit  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  group  as  well  as  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  projects  conducted  by  them  in  1937-38 
were:  stock  and  seed  judging  competitions,  exhib¬ 
itions,  experimental  work  with  grains,  potatoes, 
and  fertilizers,  and  studies  in  weed  control.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  all  the  work  was  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  nature,  for  in  many  cases,  the  Associations 
aroused  interest  in  debating  leagues,  public  speak¬ 
ing  contests,  musical  and  dramatic  festivals,  ath¬ 
letics,  social  activities,  and  even  educational  tours. 
At  present,  there  are  about  125  of  these  Associations 
with  a  membership  of  2,500,  all  of  them  contribut¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  to  adult  education  in  the  rural 
parts  of  Ontario. 

Reference  must  be  made  once  again  to  Boys* 
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and  Girls'  Clubs  which  do  much  to  train  young 
people  in  farming  communities.  Often,  the  members 
are  much  younger  than  our  arbitrary  age  of  six¬ 
teen  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  average  farm  youth 
must  do  a  man's  work  long  before  he  reaches  adult 
age.  The  clubs  are  a  means  of  training  him  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  that  work.  The  agricultural 
representative  takes  charge  of  the  organization  of 
these  groups  also  and  usually  they  are  sponsored  by 
an  Agricultural  Society  in  the  community.  The  aim, 
as  in  similar  clubs  all  over  Canada,  is  improve¬ 
ment  in  livestock  and  seed- growing.  The  activity 
takes  the  form  of  competition.  The  education  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  requires  knowledge  to  raise  and 
judge  the  quality  of  produce  which  will  win  the  much 
coveted  awards.  During  the  year  1937,  there  were 
267  of  these  clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  4,284 
boys  and  girls. 

The  work  carried  on  by  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  in  interesting  in  at  least  one  respect; 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  enrolment  consists  of  stu¬ 
dents  talcing  special  short  courses.  These  special 
courses  are  popular  because  they  can  be  attended  by 
young  men  who  find  it  difficult  to  leave  the  farm 
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for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  courses  cover  gen¬ 
eral  agriculture,  poultry,  and  dairying*  Training 
is  also  provided  in  gardening  for  a  few  young  men 
under  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Pro¬ 
gramme  . 

The  Ontario  Veljr  inary  College  at  G-uelph 
also  gives  similar  short  courses,  although  they  are 
of  a  more  restricted  nature*  During  the  summer  of 
1937,  for  example,  two  series  of  lectures  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  conducted,  one  for  the  Silver  Fox 
Breeders’  Association  and  the  other  for  practicing 
veterinarians.  Both  of  these  were  well  attended  and 
served  more  than  anything  as  a  means  of  organizing 
and  presenting  the  newe r  ideas  in  the  respective 
fields.  The  value  of  such  a  procedure  to  the  members 
of  any  profession  is  limited  only  by  the  skill  of 
the  organizer. 

Eastern  Ontario  is  served  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  Kempville  Agricultural  School  which  carries 
on  quite  a  wide  variety  of  extension  work .  The 
activity  may  be  divided  roughly  into  four  classes: 

(a)  Radio  programmes  over  CFLC  at  Prescott  during 

the  summer. 

(b)  The  provision  of  speakers,  judges,  and  demon- 
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strators  for  farm  meetings,  Field  Days  and 
fairs. 

(c)  News  letters  to  the  farm  press  and  to  local 

newspapers. 

(d)  The  provision  of  fieldmen  who  are  available 

to  give  advice  on  drainage  work,  soils,  fert¬ 
ilizers,  and  pasture  improvement. 

These  items  belong  to  the  more  direct  class  of  ed¬ 
ucation}  but  as  well  as  this  general  service,  the 
College  offers  winter  short  courses  in  farm  engin¬ 
eering,  dairying,  and  horticulture. 

In  the  ’western  provinces,  the  governments 
do  not  take  quite  such  an  active  part  in  agricul¬ 
tural  education,  and  other  organizations  operating 
by  themselves  or  through  the  government,  carry  on 
the  work  that  is  done.  Manitoba  has  its  co-operative 
Conference,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  in  the  province.  This,  in  itself 
is  a  form  of  education ^but  the  main  influence  of 
this  organization  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  main*<u^s 
a  pool  library  open  to  all  members  of  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  conference.  It  is  purely  educa¬ 
tional,  containing  about  3,500  volumes  which  provide 
information  for  debates  and  addresses  on  economic, 
scientific,  and  historical  problems.  This  Conference 
has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  but  it  operates  through  the  Farmers*  Assoc¬ 
iations.  Outside  of  this  one  feature,  Manitoba  has 
nothing  constructive  or  out  of  the  ordinary  to  offer. 
Through  -the  Associations,  the  Department  maintains 
the  usual  services  of  speakers  and  demonstrators  for 
Field  Days  and  farm  meetings  and  provides  also  a 
mail  consultation  service.  Due  to  the  combined  effect 
of  poor  crops  and  depression  years,  this  province 
has  found  it  necessary  to  seriously  curtail  all  but 
the  absolutely  necessary  work?  hence  education  has 
suffered. 

In  Saskatchewan,  the  government  leaves 
most  of  educational  activity  to  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  at  Saskatoon,  hence  most  of 
the  discussion  in  connection  with  this  province 
appears  in  Chapter  IV.  In  actual  practice,  much  of 
the  Departments  work  is  educational.  For  example,  the 
Livestock  Branch  spreads  much  of  its  information  on 
breeding  and  disease  control  though  public  meetings. 
The  Dairy  Branch  publishes  bulletins,  a  periodical 
news  letter,  issues  press  articles  and  answers  letters 
dealing  with  dairying.  The  Field  Crop  Branch  also 
attempts  to  make  known  the  best  methods  of  grass- 
hopper  control,  weed  control,  crop  improvement  and 
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so  on  through  addresses  to  public  gatherings.  All 
these  and  a  number  of  other  activities  carried  on 
by  other  Branches  of  the  Department  are  educational 
in  the  indirect  way. 

Farmers'  organizations,  having  no  direct 
contact  with  the  government,  are  active  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  The  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Wheat  Pro¬ 
ducers  Ltd.  is  a  co-operative  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion  which  employs  thirteen  fieldmen  to  keep  its 
members  in  touch  with  advanced  marketing  policy. 

These  men  cover  their  districts  giving  lectures 
whi ch  are  sometimes  illustrated  with  moving  pictures. 
The  lectures  concern  wheat  production  and  marketing 
for  the  most  part  although  other  topics  are  occas¬ 
ionally  introduced.  The  field  men  also  provide  fif- 

teen  minute  radio  talks  on  economic  subjects  every 
week. 

The  Saskatchewan  section  of  the  United  Farm¬ 
ers  of  Canada  reaches  some  27,000  members  with  its 
pamphlet  service.  These  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  although  the  main  tendency  is  toward  social 
and  economic  improvement.  Similar  material  is  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  members  of  other  co-operative 
organizations  such  as  the  Livestock  Producers  Ltd. 
and  the  Poultry  Pool  Ltd. 
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There  is  no  very  great  difference  between 
Alberta  and  the  other  prairie  provinces  just  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts  with  an 
agriculturalist  in  charge  of  each  who  is  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  agricultural  education. 

This  plan  appears  to  operate  very  well  in  Alberta 
although  it  is  not  possible  for  these  eight  men  to 
cover  all  the  rural  sections  thoroughly.  The  Junior 
Agricultural  Clubs  for  young  men  are  sponsored  in 
most  cases  by  these  district  agriculturalists  and 
through  their  efforts,  the  clubs  have  attained  a 
prominent  place  in  the  community  life  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Their  members  are  engaged  mainly  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  live  stock  and  grains,  not  only  for  compet¬ 
ition  purposes  but  also  as  a  means  of  improving 
methods  of  farming.  Alberta  also  has  an  organized 
programme  of  Field  Days  but  goes  further  with  them 
than  do  many  of  the  other  provinces.  It  is  the  pol¬ 
icy  here  to  institute  short  courses,  most  of  which 
deal  with  the  care  of  livestock,  at  these  Field 
days.  This  makes  it  possible  for  a  large  number  of 
farmers  to  become  acquainted  with  the  newer  methods 
and  recent  discoveries  without  leaving  their  farms 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  instruction  consists 
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of  lectures  given  for  one  or  two  day  -periods  which 
can  be  attended  by  those  taking  part  in  the  Field 
Day  activities. 

The  two  schools  of  agriculture  at  Olds  and 
Vermillion  also  contribute  their  part  to  adult  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  These  are  full-time  agricultural 
schools  but  they  also  do  something  to  provide  educ¬ 
ation  for  those  who  cannot  attend  for  a  full  term. 
Several  short  courses  are  available  at  seasons  of 
the  year  when  farm  work  is  at  a  minimum.  At  present 5 
Olds  is  becoming  well  known  for  its  school  of  Commun¬ 
ity  Life  carried  on  under  the  Department  of  Lxtension 
03?  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  Vermillion  school 
provides  a  School  Fair  Scholarship  which  is  awarded 
to  boys  and  girls  who  obtain  the  greatest  number  of 
points  at  school  fairs  held  at  various  places  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  province.  The  seventy- odd  winners 
are  gathered  together  for  a  week  in  July  to  receive 
training.  The  boys  take  farm  mechanics  and  elementary 
agriculture,  while  the. girls  devote  their  time  to 
household  science.  The  school  also  holds  a  Farm  Womens ' 
and  Mens'  week  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  During 
this  time,  lectures 
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are  available  on  many  topics  of  farm  interest  and 
they  have  proved  to  be  very  popular,  with  the  women 
in  particular. 

As  British  Columbia  is  engaged  in  a  type  of 
farming  that  differs  very  much  from  that  carried  on 
in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba,  agricultur¬ 
al  education  is  correspondingly  different.  However, 
the  actual  methods  of  presentation  are  practically 
the  same.  Lectures  are  delivered  in  many  centres 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  fruit  growing  and 
horticulture •  In  some  cases,  speakers  are  held  over 
for  several  days  in  order  that  a  regular  school 
might  be  set  up.  Some  of  these  have  proved  success¬ 
ful,  provided  they  didn't  last  more  than  three  days; 
others  have  not  attracted  much  interest.  By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  information  on  agriculture  is 
distributed  by  means  of  printed  bulletins  rather  than 
through  schools. 

Extension  work  is  one  of  the  major  activities 
of  the  Entomological  Division  of  the  Department.  The 
function  of  this  Division  in  British  Columbia  is 
one  of  controlling  the  insect  pests  which  attack 
the  fruit  tree  and  certain  vegetable  crops,  but  its 
work  is  of  no  value  unless  the  farmer  is  placed  in 
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possession  of  the  results  of  its  experimentation. 
Consequently,  the  entomologists  on  the  experimental 
farms  are  kept  bust  identifying  insects  sent  in  to 
them  and  also  advising  farmers  as  to  how  they  can 
be  destroyed, 

British  Columbia  does  not  lean  toward  the 
Farm  Club  as  much  as  do  the  eastern  provinces,  one 
reason  being  that  the  province  is  very  broken  geo¬ 
graphically  and  there  is  not  the  feeling  of  unity 
among  groups  which  are  separated  by  these  features. 
She  has  tended  more  toward  the  development  of  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  for  buying  and  sellJLng  of 
produce.  In  some  cases,  the  meetings  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  are  attended  by  speakers  made  available 
by  the  various  Fruit  Growers  Associations  or  the 
Milk  Producers  Association  and,  in  some  localities, 
by  the  University  of  B.C.  The  lasting  educational 
value  of  these  lectures  is  doubtful  as  they  do  not 
come  with  sufficient  frequency  to  leave  much  impress¬ 
ion. 

Women's  Institutes 

It  will  be  very  much  worth  while  at  this 
point  to  add  a  word  concerning  the  Women's  Institutes 
the  organization  which  has  probably  done  more  for 
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rural  women  in  Canada  than  any  other  national  soc¬ 
iety.  It  is  distinctly  a  Canadian  organization, 
having  had  its  beginning  in  Wentworth  County,  Ont¬ 
ario,  in  1897.  The  women  who  organized  it,,  hoped 
through  its  means  to  become  better  and  mote  effic¬ 
ient  home-makers.  With  such  an  ideal,  it  was  bound 
to  claim  the  attention  of  women  interested  in  better¬ 
ment  of  homes  and  surroundings.  Its  growth  has  been 
continuous  until  at  the  present  time  it  nas  an  approx¬ 
imate  membership  of  72,000  women  in  the  2,700  In¬ 
stitute  Branches  over  the  Dominion. 

Almost  immediately  on  organization  in  1897, 
the  members  appealed  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  co-operation  and  support  and  the  Department, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  their  objectives, 
readily  granted  the  request.  Now,  the  Institutes  are 
an  important  part  of  the  Departmental  activities. 

Each  local  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Provincial 
Superintendent  who  is  responsible  to  the  Department. 
The  provincial  organizations  are  further  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  a  Dominion-wide  federation  under  which 
exist  several  standing  committees  whose  purpose  is 
to  set  the  general  policy  of  the  activities  in  which 
all  the  groups  will  take  part.  Through  these  standing 
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committees,  the  Federation  has  undertaken  a  rather 
ambitious  educational  campaign  which  has  met  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  in  the  various  provinces. 

Being  a  rural  organization,  the  Women’s 
Institute  is  keenly  interested  in  all  phases  of 
agriculture.  Much  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the 
utilization  of  home  products,  and  to  further  this 
idea  a  campaign  was  recently  begun  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  home  gardens.  Bulletins  were  published  on 
this  subject  to  guide  the  endeavour,  and  the  response 
to  the  scheme  was  very  gratifying  to  its  promoters. 

The  committee  on  National  Health  co-operates 
with  health  authorities  everywhere  and  with  every 
movement  which  has  disease  prevention  as  its  aim. 
Health  literature,  available  from  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Departments  of  Health,  together  with  that 
supplied  by  various  other  organizations,  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  women.  Tonsil,  adenoid,  dental^ 
goitre,  and  well- baby  clinics  are  arranged  and  supp¬ 
orted.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
cancer  control,  mental  hygiene,  and  the  care  of 
tuberculosis  patients.  A  notable  work  is  being  done 
in  educating  the  public  to  the  value  of  vaccination. 
Finally,  through  its  efforts  and  influence,  medical 
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and.  dental  inspection  has  been  introduced  into  many 
schools  and  it  has  been  responsible  for  such  health 
improvements  as:-  pure  drinking  water,  water  fount¬ 
ains,  improved  heating  systems,  first  aid  kits,  and 
hot  school  lunches.  All  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  social  service  rather  than  education  but 
with  most  of  it  there  is  an  honest  attempt  to  dev¬ 
elop  the  health  habits  so  essential  to  a  wholesome 
community  and  national  life. 

Many  Institute  Branches  are  doing  a  val¬ 
uable  work  in  historical  research  by  compiling  hist¬ 
ories  of  families,  schools,  villages,  townships 
and  counties  so  that  the  story  of  early  Canadian 
rural  life  will  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

Institute  women  are  also  alive  to  their  res¬ 
ponsibilities  of  citizenship  and  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  laws  and  law-making.  Laws  relating  to 
women,  children  and  the  home  are  their  chief  concern 
and  special  studies  are  made  of  such  Acts  as:-  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  Mother’s  Allowance  Act,  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  School  Act,  and  other  regulations  having 
to  do  with  inheritance  and  property  rights.  They 
often  go  so  far  as  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
government  regarding  new  laws  or  amendments  to  old 
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A  consistent  study  is  being  made  of  Canadian 
industries*  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  source  of  Canada's  natural  raw  material  and 
to  the  various  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  into  marketable  commodities.  As  a  result,  wo¬ 
men/are  beginning  to  find  that  most  of  their  require¬ 
ments  can  be  met  by  home  industries  but  they  are 
also  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  goods  that 
they  must  buy. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Institutes  to  extend  a  we Icome  to  all  new-comers 
to  the  country  and  to  help  them  to  become  success¬ 
fully  established.  The  women  are  invited  to  attend 
meetings  and  encouraged  to  speak  English.  They  are 
also  given  assistance  in  learning  Canadian  customs 
of  dress,  cooking,  and  community  life.  These  atten¬ 
tions  are  given  mainly  by  individual  members  but  they 
serve,  nevertheless,  as  a  very  effective  beginning 
to  the  solution  of  that  ever-present  educational 
problem,  the  Canadianization  of  the  foreign  born 
peoples. 

These  are  some  of  the  activities  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federation,  but  the  in¬ 
dividual  provinces  also  have  their  own  programmes, 
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a  few  of  which  show  some  outstanding  features.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Co-operative 
Programme  in  Home  Economics.  Schemes  of  a  similar 
nature  are  in  force  in  several  of  the  provinces  but 
Ontario  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  In  this 
case,  the  Institute  has  set  out  to  make  its  prim¬ 
ary  ideal,  a  thing  of  practice,  and  to  make  this 
possible  an  elaDorate  plan  or  improvement  in  home 
efficiency  has  been  evolved.  Branches  or  districts 
may  obtain  the  service  offered  by  making  application 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  short  course, 
which  may  consist  of  a  single  demonstration  or  last 
from  three  to  five  days,  is  then  established.  The 
Department  supplies  the  instructor  and  pays  all  her 
expenses  while  the  local  branches  arrange  for  the 
meeting  place.  As  well  as  this  programme  of  short 
courses,  there  are  other  services  available  to  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  first  is  a  lecturing  plan  by  means  of 
which  a  certain  number  of  speakers  may  be  sent  to 
a  district.  The  district  supervisor  then  distributes 
them  among  the  local  branches  under  her  supervision 
in  such  a  way  as  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  these 
locals.  The  second  is  a  training  school  for  local 
leaders  who  are  appointed  by  the  district.  These 
attend  the  school  for  a  short  period  in  order  to 
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prepare  themselves  to  carry  on  certain  projects  in 
their  own  communities.  To  make  their  work  easier, 
a  follow-up  service  is  provided  by  the  Department 
which  keeps  in  touch  with  them  and  supplies  new  mat¬ 
erial  as  it  is  prepared.  The  third  type  of  district 
programme  consists  of  Home  Conferences  to  help  in¬ 
dividual  Institutes  in  their  attempts  to  study 
actual  home  problems  by  having  the  instructor  meet 
the  members  at  the  scene  of  the  problem.  The  main 
divisions  of  the  subject  of  home-making  covered  by 
this  organization  are:  clothing  and  textiles,  foods 
and  nutrition,  health  education,  homecrafts,  and 
housing. 

Ontario  has  organized  also  a  Junior  Home¬ 
making  Programme,  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  girls 
and  young  women  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- six  years. 

It  comprises  three  distinct  types  of  training;  win¬ 
ter  short  courses,  Junior  Institutes,  and  Junior 
Home-making  Clubs.  In  the  1937-38  season,  during  the 
months  from  December  to  March,  there  were  twenty- 
eight  one-month  courses,  five  two-week  courses,  and 
four  one-week  courses  conducted  in  co-operation  with 
the  courses  in  agriculture  arranged  by  the  district 
representatives.  In  addition  to  these,  three-month 
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courses  were  held  in  several  centres  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  almost  2,000.  The  Junior  Institutes  and 
the  Home-making  Clubs  are  more  or  less  a  parallel 
of  the  Junior  Farmers’  Association  organized  for  the 
boys,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are  mainly  int¬ 
erested  in  the  various  phases  of  home  economics 
rather  than  in  farm  problems. 

In  a  general  way,  this  is  the  programme  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Women* s  Institutes  as  a  whole.  Indivi¬ 
dual  branches  often  organize  activities  of  the  dr  own 
such  as  handicrafts.  Much  time  has  been  spent  on 
pottery,  basketry,  glove-making,  spinning,  weaving, 
rug-making,  end  in  many  other  fields  of  home  industry, 
thus  keeping  alive  arts  and  crafts  that  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  in  this  age  of  machines.  They  also  engage 
in  many  activities  of  public  service  which,  to  some 
extent,  are  educational.  When  all  these  tilings  are 
taken  into  account  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Wo¬ 
men's  Institute  has  been  and  still  is  a  potent  and 
very  desirable  educational  force  in  the  rural  sections 
of  Canada. 1 

Departments  of  Health 

The  administration  of  public  health  in  Can- 

iReport  of  the  Tenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Fed- 
erated  Women's  Institutes  of  Canada.  1937. 
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ada  has  been  left,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  provincial  governments.  The  Dom¬ 
inion  Department  of  Pensions  and  National  Health  ex¬ 
ercises  jurisdiction  over  a  number  of  items  such  as 
Immigration,  quarantine,  control  of  leprosy,  marine 
hospitals,  patent  foods,  medicines  and  drugs,  but 
problems  of  more  local  interest  are  delegated  to  the 
provincial  departments.  Apparently,  the  Dominion  has 
considered  health  education  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  for  there  has  been  no  concerted  nation¬ 
wide  effort  to  present  such  education  to  ‘the  public. 
True,  it  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  adviser  and 
given  such  aid  as  it  could  when  the  occasion  arose, 
but  it  certainly  has  not  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
all-important  field. 

Recently  however ,  there  has  come  the  realiz¬ 
ation  that  a  programme  of  public  health  cannot  be 
successful  without  some  means  of  arousing  sympathy 
and  understanding  toward  it.  As  a  result,  in  June  1938, 
there  was  established  a  Division  of  Publicity  and 
Health  Education  in  the  Dominion  Department  of  Pen¬ 
sions  and  National  Health.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  the 
people  of  Canada  health  conscious  and  this  aim  is 
being  achieved  in  a  number  of  ways.  Health  articles 
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written  by  competent  authorities }  are  released  to 
the  press.  Radio  bulletins  are  prepared  frequently 
and  broadcast  over  fifty-seven  stations  of  the  C.R.C. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  radio  bulletins 
have  been  successful  in  advertising  the  Department's 
free  health  literature,  for  the  Publicity  Division 
now  answers  about  1,500  letters  a  month.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  indications  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
programme  is  gaining  the  public  ear.  In  addition  to 
these  two  items,  pamphlets  on  various  important  health 
problems  are  being  issued.  This  publicity  concerns 
mainly  the  activities  in  which  the  government  is  dir¬ 
ectly  interested.  The  Division  also  imposes  strict 
censorship  on  all  advertising  continuity  which  is  to 
be  broadcast  over  C.B.C.  networks.  As  a  result,  much 
of  the  misleading  material  which  has  been  presented 
in  the  past  concerning  foods  and  drugs  is  now  removed. 
The  same  censorship  also  applies  to  advertisments  in 
the  press.  The  present  list  of  publications  contains 
about  twenty  titles  but  these  are  being  added  to  con¬ 
stantly  and  greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  mat¬ 
erial  concerning  important  diseases.  For  example,  re¬ 
cent  booklets  on  cancer  and  tuberculosis  are  designed 
to  present  to  the  public  the  main  facts  about  these 
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diseases  in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  remove 
their  causes. 

The  Dominion  Department  of  Health  is  assist¬ 
ed  in  this  work  by  a  number  of  affiliated  organiz¬ 
ations,  charitable  associations,  and  occupational 
groups  such  as  the  Cancer  Foundation,  the  Safety 
League,  The  Canadian  Medical  Association,  the  Can¬ 
adian  Council  on  Child  and  Family  Welfare,  the  Tub¬ 
erculosis  Society,  the  Canadian  Council  on  Nutrition, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Each 
of  these  has  an  important  place  in  Canadian  life. 

For  example,  the  Canadian  Council  on  Nutrition  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  among  its  functions:- 

1.  To  study  the  food  consuming  habits  of  the  people 
of  Canada. 

2.  To  set  up  a  nutritional  standard. 

3.  To  interpret  nutritional  standards  in  terms  of 
specific  foods. 

4.  To  collect  information  on  the  nutritional  value 
of  Canadian  foods. 

5.  To  collect  dietary  information  and  investigate 
the  possibility  of  applying  this  to  Canada. 

6.  When  sufficient  information  is  available,  to 
conduct  educational  campaigns  and  by  other  means 
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to  remedy  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  diet¬ 
ary  habits  of  Canadians. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  education  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  the  programme  outlined  by  the  Council 
and  this  is  true  of  all  the  other  organizations  men¬ 
tioned. 

All  the  provinces,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the 
larger  cities,  also  have  their  health  departments. 

The  most  important  function  of  such  a  department  is 
one  of  safe -guarding  public  health  through  inspection 
of  water  and  milk  supplies,  supervision  of  sanitation, 
investigation  of  reported  cases  of  communicable  dis¬ 
ease  s;  and  the  authorization  of  quarantine.  But  here 
again  has  come  the  realization  that  it  is  impossible 
to  fight  disease  unless  people  are  taught  to  help 
themselves.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  fully 
organized  system  for  presenting  this  much  needed  ed¬ 
ucation.  Health  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  but 
no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  to  keep  the  sub¬ 
ject  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  grown 
to  maturity  and  who  are  reaching  the  age  when  this 
type  of  training  is  needed  most.  This  statement  does 
not  hold  equally  true  for  all  the  provinces,  but  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  discussion  that  health 
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education  in  Canada  is  only  beginning  and  that  there 
is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  improvement. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island,  much  of  the  health 
education  is  carried  on  by  the  public  health  nurses 
who  are  stationed  at  various  points  throughout  the 
province.  They,  along  with  other  members  of  the  De¬ 
partment  staff,  are  at  all  times  ready  to  give  lec¬ 
tures  on  public  health  questions.  During  the  year 
1938,  the  nurses  alone  gave  312  such  talks  in  the 
public  schools,  most  of  them  being  attended  by  par¬ 
ents.  Another  forty-one  were  presented  to  adults  alone. 
A  large  part  of  the  work  of  these  nurses  consists 
of  visiting  homes  and  it  is  here  that  their  greatest 
opportunity  for  education  lies.  In  1938,  over  2,000 
homes  were  visited,  the  main  object  being  to  discuss 
with  parents  the  correction  of  defects  found  during 
routine  examination  of  school  children. 

Other  speakers  from  the  Department  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  women's  organizations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  lectures  are  given  by  theCin  connection  with 
the  campaigns  of  the  Tuberculosis  League,  an  organiz¬ 
ation  composed  largely  of  Women's  Institutes.  With 
the  aid  of  money  raised  by  these  campaigns,  tubercu¬ 
losis  clinics  are  held  at  the  Provincial  Sanatorium 
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and  at  several  other  places  through  the  province. 

The  value  of  these  clinics  as  an  educational  agency 
varies  greatly  with  the  personnel  in  charge.  Some 
are  very  willing  to  give  inf ormati otij but  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  there  are  others  who  consider  that  their  duty 
goes  only  as  far  as  making  a  routine  examination  and 
reporting  to  the  proper  authorities.  However,  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  these  clinics  can  be  a  source 

y 

of  knowledge  which  will  make  it  much  easies  for  the 
patient  to  care  for  himself. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  Departments  of 
Health  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  burden 
of  the  work  again  falls  on  the  public  health  nurse, 
so  much  so  that  in  all  three  of  these  provinces  there 
is  a  feeling  that  more  help  is  required  to  cover  the 
field  adequately.  Both  these  provinces  provide  Refresh¬ 
er  Courses  for  nurses  and  those  working  in  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  usually  attend  in  New  Brunswick, 

New  Brunswick  requires  that  its  teachers- in¬ 
training  attend  short  courses  in  public  health  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  they  must 
do  in  rural  schools.  A  campaign  on  some  special  health 
topic  such  as  dental  hygiene  or  tuberculosis  is  car- 
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ried  on  every  year.  This  latter  topic  is  of  serious 
Importance  in  the  Maritimes  as  the  death  rate  aver¬ 
ages  70  per  100,000  and  all  health  departments  real¬ 
ize  that  they  must  combat  it  partly  by  education. 

Quebec  has  made  use  of  the  Health  Unit  in 
its  rural  districts  to  carry  health  education  to  its 
people.  The  Unit  consists  of  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  and 
the  school  inspector.  All  three  are  primarily  int¬ 
erested  in  the  school  child,  but  care  of  health  in 
the  schools  demands  that  contact  be  made  with  par¬ 
ents  and  that  they  be  taught  how  to  look  after  their 
children  while  out  of  school.  Much  of  the  work  done 
by  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  consists  of  visits  to 
schools  and  homes  and  the  giving  of  advice  to  indi¬ 
vidual  parents,  although  they  also  give  a  number  of 
lectures  to  a  variety  of  organizations.  It  is  estim¬ 
ated  that  their  health  meetings  are  attended  by  almost 
250,000  people  annually.  Instruction  of  this  type  is 
limited  to  French- speaking  people,  for,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  district  around  Montreal,  there  are 
few  rural  areas  which  are  predominantly  English. 

The  Montreal  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  co¬ 
operates  with  McGill  University  and  several  health 
agencies  to  provide  some  education  in  mental  health. 
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The  school  is  attended  mainly  by  professional  people 
and  its  teaching  endeavours  to  develop  in  them  a  bal¬ 
anced  mental  outlook.  To  do  this,  it  provides  class 
instruction  as  well  as  clinical  examination.  The 
group  work  consists  partly  of  lectures  and  partly  of 
case  conferences.  The  conferences  are  led  by  members 
of  the  staff  and  carried  on  by  the  discussion  method. 
They  are  well  attended  by  tea.chers  and  doctors  who 
are  interested  in  learning  new  techniques  and  methods 
of  applying  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene.  The 
clinics  are  engaged  largely  in  the  examination  of 
children  brought  in  by  parents.  Following  the  exam¬ 
ination,  the  parents  are  given  information  and  sugg¬ 
estions  as  to  how  the  defect  that  is  present  may  be 
remedied.  This  is  a  phase  of  education  that  has  not 
been  considered  very  important  in  the  past  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  future,  Health  or  Education  De¬ 
partments  will  see  their  way  clear  to  give  it  more 
attention. 

In  Ontario,  health  education  is  somewhat 
better  organized.  The  Department  of  Education  has  had 
for  some  time  a  branch  whose  sole  duty  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  ana  ais semination  of  health  information.  One  of 
its  main  functions  is  the  distribution  of  literature 
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on  communicable  diseases  and  on  sanitation  in  homes 
and  camps.  A  service  is  also  maintained  for  teachers 
to  aid  them  with  class  material.  The  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  are  further  assisted  by  a  summer  course  in  health 
and  health  teaching  which  was  established  as  a  result 
of  an  experiment  on  the  teaching  of  this  subject  be¬ 
gun  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  1929.  It  had 
been  found  that  prior  to  this  date,  very  little 
stress  had  been  laid  on  health  in  the  schools,  hence 
the  resolution  to  establish  an  increased  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  teachers  for  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  children.  This  training  affects  the 
children  directly  but  it  also  affects  the  parents 
indirectly  and  in  years  to  come,  may  serve  to  make 
health  education  an  easier  matter.  The  course  covers 
the  field  very  well  as  it  includes  the  ideals  to  be 
developed,  the  necessary  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  and  the  methods  by  which  this  should  be 
presented  to  the  children.  It  has  become  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  teacher  training  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  intregal  part  of  the  adult  education 
programme  of  Ontario. 

Another  feature  of  some  educational  value  to 
a  limited  group  is  the  Conference  of  the  Ontario 
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Health  Officers  Association.  The  health  officers  are 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Health  Act 
and  also  for  the  supervision  of  the  health  nurses* 

This  conference,  which  has  been  combined  recently 
with  the  confernece  of  the  Canadian  Public  Health 
Association,  serves  to  keep  the  delegates  up  to  date 
on  health  questions  and  make  them  better  equiped  to 
carry  out  their  duties. 

Libraries  have  been  provided  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  for  use  in  hospitals  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  used  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
an  average  of  3,000  loans  are  made  per  month.  A  part 
of  this  service  is  available  for  the  staff  of  the 
hospital  only,  and  the  remainder  is  used  by  the  pat¬ 
ients.  The  patient’s  libraries  contain  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  non-fiction  and  are  supplied  also  with 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  Recently,  an  interesting 
use  has  been  made  of  these  books  in  the  form  of  an 
experiment  on  bibliotherapy .  Graduate  librarians  have 
been  placed  in  six  different  hospitals  where  they  have 
been  attempting  to  make  as  much  use  of  them  as  poss¬ 
ible  among  the  patients,  particularly  in  mental  cases 
where  some  re-education  is  necessary.  A  definite  re¬ 
port  on  the  results  of  this  experiment  is  not  yet 
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available  but  indications  are  that  it  should  open  a 
field  for  a  new  and  valuable  method  of  education. 

Manitoba  also  has  a  Division  of  Health  Educ¬ 
ation  under  the  Department  of  Education,  and  judging 
from  the  reports  of  its  work,  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  efficient  in  the  Dominion.  Correspondence 
and  consultation  services  form  a  large  part  of  its 
contribution  to  adult  education.  About  3,500  letters 
are  sent  out  every  year'  in  answer  to  requests  for 
information  and  over  5,000  consultations  are  held  by 
telephone  or  personal  interview  during  the  same  per¬ 
iod.  A  wide  variety  of  pamphlets  is  printed  and  they 
reach  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  province,  for  about  200,000  of  them  are  distrib¬ 
uted  per  year  to  individuals  and  organizations,  This 
service  is  not  allowed  to  stagnate;  new  booklets  are 
being  added  to  the  list  constantly.  There  is^pparent- 
X Y  more  demand  in  the  field  of  parent  education,  both 
expectant  and  actual,  than  in  any  other,  hence  much 
of  the  literature  deals  with  this  topic.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  also  has  a  central  library  which  is  able  to 
supply  a  good  deal  of  reference  material  on  health 
subjects. 

Radio  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
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ful  educational  agencies  in  Manitoba  since  it  reach¬ 
es  most  of  the  rural  population  at  comparatively 
little  cost.  During  the  winter  of  1938-39,  the  ninth 
series  of  health  talks  was  broadcast  over  CKY  at 
Winnipeg.  Each  series  consists  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  ten-minute  lectures  on  some  health  topic,  i?  or 
example,  this  last  series  was  concerned  with  the  cere 
of  children.  The  press  is  also  very  co-operative  and 
assists  in  health  education  by  publishing  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Department. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years,  evidence 
of  interest  in  health  matters  by  community  organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  indicated  by  the  number  of  requests 
for  study  outlines,  reference  material,  and  public¬ 
ations  received  by  the  De,jaa(rtment.  At  points  outside 
Winnipeg,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  speakers  has 
encouraged  local  organizations  to  carry  on  their  own 
health  education  programmes  and,  while  this  is  a  strong 
incentive  for  promoting  self  study  on  the  part  of 
members,  there  is  still  a  need  for  professional  guid¬ 
ance.  The  Division  of  Health  Educatio*  attempts  to 
satisfy  this  need  with  material  prepared  specifically 
for  study  groups  and  it  is  hoped  to  encourage  the  use 
of  this  still  further  by  organizing  a  group  leader 
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system  such  as  is  used  by  study  clubs  in  other  parts 
of  the  Dominion# 

Alberta  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  the 
most  progressive  health  legislation  of  any  state  or 
country  in  the  world  and  probably  it  v/ould  not  have 
this  reputation  if  health  education  were  not  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  programme.  The  growing  interest 
in  health  education  in  this  province  is  indicated  by 
the  extent  of  the  mail  service  by  means  of  which  most 
of  the  literature  is  distributed.  There  are  more  im¬ 
portant  features  than  this  however#  The  Department 
has  an  official  lecturer  who  tours  the  province  sys¬ 
tematically.  During  1937,  he  held  eighty-one  meetings 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  10,000  people*  During 
this  same  year,  he  gave  in  addition  to  his  regular 
lecture  programme,  a  group  of  thirty  special  lectures 
on  social  hygiene  to  a  total  of  3,700  persons. 

Radio  talks  are  given  every  two  weeks  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Department  staff  over  CKUA,  the  station 
of  the  University  of  Alberta,  while  on  alternate  weeks 
the  time  is  occupied  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  and  the  University  Hospital.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  staff  also  provides  an  exhibit  at  the  Edmonton 
Exhibition  featuring  some  phase  of  health  education. 
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In  outside  centres,  it  sponsors  "Better  Health  Days" 
in  co-operation  with  local  organizations.  Special 
features  of  these  are  "baby  clinics,  food  and  child 
welfare  exhibits,  and  lectures. 

Under  the  Department  there  are  fourteen  pub¬ 
lic  health  nurses  placed  mainly  in  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts,  who  spend  much  of  their  time  in  actual  nurs¬ 
ing  but  also  give  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  the 
communities  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  Nurs¬ 
ing  Division  is  more  interested  in  the  care  of  expec¬ 
tant  mothers  than  in  any  other  phase  of  public  nurs¬ 
ing,  hence  most  of  the  demonstrations  and  most  of 
the  literature  distributed  concerns  this  topic. 

These  are  seme  of  the  high  points  of  health 
education  in  Canada.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  sur¬ 
vey  each  province  separately  and  completely  as  this 
would  entail  a  great  deal  of  repitition.  Instead,  the 
outline  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Each  province 
supplies  such  services  as  mail  and  interview  consul¬ 
tation,  nurses  and  doctors,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
literature,  hence  these  facilities  may  be  taken  as 
basic.  Other  important  points  are  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  provinces  in  which  they  appear.  No 
mention  has  been  made  of  Saskatchewan  or  of  British 
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Columbia  since  their  educational  programmes  are  ess¬ 
entially  similar  to  those  carried  on  in  Alberta  and 
Manitoba,  although  they  are  not  quite  so  extensive. 

There  is  no  question  that  health  education 
in  Canada  can  be  improved  upon.  Except  for  the  lect¬ 
urers  of  Alberta,  the  study  clubs  of  Manitoba,  and 
seme  of  the  work  done  by  public  health  nurses,  most 
of  the  education  is  of  an  indirect  nature,  that  is, 
the  acceptance  of  it  is  entirely  optional.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  or  not  public  opinion  will  demand 
a  greater  effort  in  the  near  future. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

The  democratic  outlook  of  the  universities 
of  Canada  has  allowed  university  extension  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  adult  educ¬ 
ation  in  the  Dominion .  The  pros  and  cons  of  this 
form  of  education  have  been  argued  hotly  in  recent 
years.  The  reactionaries  have  held  that  a  student 
sannot  hope  to  carry  on  work  of  a  university  stan¬ 
dard  without  actual  contact  with  the  university 
itself.  The  more  liberal  viewpoint  holds  that  a 
university  is  not  a  mere  repository  of  learning,  but 
is  duty  bound  to  place  its  store  of  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public  from  which  it  obtains  its 
support.  To  do  this,  it  must  go  afield  and  take  its 
educational  facilites  to  those  who  lack  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  attending  lectures  at  the  university.  Canad¬ 
ian  universities  are  adopting,  by  degrees,  this  more 
liberal  viewpoint. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  no  universal 
method  of  extending  the  facilities  of  the  university 
to  the  public;  each  has  developed  the  system  which 
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seemed  best  to  meet  its  own  needs.  There  are  two 
main  reasons  for  the  diversity  of  method.  First)  the 
universities  across  Canada  must  deal  with  people  who 
differ  greatly  as  to  occupation,  customs,  habits  of 
recreation,  and  even  race  and  language.  Secondly, 
there  has  been  no  central  organization  through  which 
various  activities  might  be  co-ordinated.  Thus,  a 
number  of  excellent,  although  v\ridely  different  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  evolved.  For  example,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  are  noted  for  their  organiza¬ 
tion  of  study  clubs,  Toronto  maintains  a  large  exten¬ 
sion  lecture  programme,  and  the  prairie  provinces 
are  interested  most  in  agricultural  education.  But 
whatever  the  method,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  univ¬ 
ersities  of  Canada  are  supplying  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  direct  adult  education  in  this  Dom¬ 
inion  . 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  institute  a  regional  library  in  1933.  It  is 
this  library  system  which  is  the  foundation  for  the 
present  adult  education  movement.  In  1936,  St.  Dun- 
stan‘s  College  moved  ahead  experimentally  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  study  clubs.  The  eager  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  experiment  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
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Adult  Education  League  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  promote  this  type  of  work.1 
The  League,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  lib¬ 
rary  system  and  aided  by  a  government  grant  of  $2,000 
per  year,  is  now  concentrating  its  efforts  largely 
on  the  formation  of  these  clubs®  In  March  1937,  there 
were  293  of  them  with  a  total  membership  of  3,900. 

By  1938,  the  number  of  members  had  increased  to  4,000 
and  thus  almost  one-tenth  of  the  rural  population 
was  engaged  in  some  form  of  club  activity.  Scientif¬ 
ic  agriculture  and  co-operative  purchasing  and  fi¬ 
nance  were  by  far  the  most  popular  subjects  of  study, 
little  interest  being  shown  in  academic  or  purely 
cultural  topics. 

The  study  club  method  needs  little  explan¬ 
ation  here  as  it  will  be  considered  in  more  detail 
in  connection  with  St.  Francis  Xavier  University.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of  the  study 
material  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  study  outlines 
and  pamphlets  which,  in  this  case,  are  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  Adult  Education  League.  Prince 
Edward  Island  has  also  made  considerable  use  of  radio 
in  guiding  club  work.  In  1937,  forty-nine  lectures 
were  broadcast  from  the  Charlottetown  station.  Most 
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of  these  dealt  with  topics  "being  studied  by  various 
groups  but  were  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  supplementary  material  for  discussion. 

The  study  clubs  have  led  to  many  interest¬ 
ing  forms  of  community  activity.  The  study  of  the 
credit  union,  for  example,  led  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Credit  Union  Lav/  and  to  the  organisation  of 
thirty- two  such  unions  within  two  years  after  the 
law  had  been  passed.  More  than  one-half  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  is  now  served  by  these  organizations.  Consum¬ 
er  co-operatives  have  been  established  at  several 
points  and  in  one  town  at  least,  a  co-operative 
cannery  has  begun  to  pack  fruit  and  vegetables.  If 
a  scheme  of  adult  education  can  actually  inject  a 
spirit  of  this  kind  into  the  lives  of  the  people  it 
serves,  it  is  accomplishing  something  worth  while. 

It  can  be  understood  that  the  success  of  any 
group  study  programme  is  very  largely  dependent  upon 
enlightened  local  leadership.  Obtaining  such  leader¬ 
ship  is  always  a  problem  in  any  rural  community  and 
St.  Dunstan’s  College  has  endeavoured  to  cope  with 

J-Adult  Education  Activities  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
The  Guardian,  July  24th,  1936, 
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this  difficulty  by  opening  leadership  training 
courses.  These  began  in  June  1937,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  forty  young  farmers,  but  this  number  was  not 
nearly  enough  to  supply  the  province's  three  hun¬ 
dred  study  clubs.  Greater  financial  assistance  was 
necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  others  to  take  the 
course  so,  in  1938,  a  grant  was  obtained  from  the 
administrators  of  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Train¬ 
ing  Programme  for  this  purpose.  This  enabled,  the 
College  to  give  several  courses  at  various  periods 
throughout  the  following  year.  In  addition  to  those 
given  at  the  College  itself,  fifteen  courses  deal¬ 
ing  with  agriculture  and  domestic  science  were  given 
in  Charlottetown .  Over  500  young  men  and  women  att¬ 
ended  them.  It  was  possible  also  to  send  a  group  of 
forty  to  the  extension  course  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  and  another  twenty  to  the  forestry  camps 
in  New  Brunswick.  Through  these  channels,  a  definite 
attempt  is  being  made  to  train  leaders  and  thus  to 
make  the  clubs  a  permanent  feature  of  the  educational 
programme  of  this  province. -*■ 

1  Croteau,  J.T.  Prince  Edward  Island.  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Adult  Education,  July  1938. 
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The  Adult  Education  Movement  in  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  follows  very  closely  the  pattern  devel¬ 
oped  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  both  cases  it  arises  from  the  people  themselves 
and  likewise  the  common  ideal  is  one  of  "education 
for  action".  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  differ¬ 
ences  in  organization.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  programme 
is  administered  by  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  and  financed  by  this  same  body  with  the 
help  of  government  grants.  In  Prince  Edward  Island, 
it  is  administered  by  a  public  board,  more  or  less 
controlled  by  St.  Dunstan's  College,  but  financed  by 
the  government  alone.  The  most  important  difference 
lies  in  the  part  played  by  the  library  system.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  library  came  first  and  the 
study  clubs  were  built  around  it.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the 
clubs  were  organized  first,  but  now,  there  seems  to 
be  a  trend  toward  the  formation  of  a  regional  library 
system.  The  importance  of  a  library  foundation  to 
the  organization  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  is  a 
source  of  reference  material  which  is  almost  a  nec¬ 
essity  to  the  existence  of  the  group  study  plan. 
Prince  Edward  Island  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a 
good  regional  library  system  which  could  undertake 
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the  work  of  supplying  this  background.  So  great  has 
the  influence  of  the  study  clubs  become  that  now, 
the  library  makes  every  attempt  to  discover  the  mat¬ 
erial  needed  by  the  groups  and  adjusts  its  buying- 
policy  to  fill  this  need  rather  than  following  the 
traditional  methods  of  selecting  books. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  situated  at 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  has  an  enviable  reputation. 

Its  reputation  is  well  earned,  however,  since  it  has 
been  responsible  for  a  marvellous  transformation  .in 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  people  of  that  province. 
Antigonish  is  to  be  found  in  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia 
where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  farmers,  miners, 
or  fishermen,  people  who,  as  one  of  their  number  put 
it,  were  not  long  ago  ignorant,  uneducated,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  exploitation  of  those  to  whom  they  sold 
their  produce.  As  such,  they  were  in  no  position  to 
attend  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  It  was 
partly  because  of  this  fact  that  the  University  de¬ 
cided  to  carry  its  wealth  of  knowledge  to  the  people 
instead  of  expecting  them  to  come  in  to  its  lectures. 
There  was  also  another  influencing  factor.  These 

people  needed  help  because  of  the  depressed  condi- 
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the  young  members  of  communities  to  commercial 
centres  leaving  a  lack  of  young  blood  to  carry  on, 
and  because  distress  and  poverty  was  having  a  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  upon  their  morale.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  several  far-sighted  men  at  St. Francis  Xavier 
began  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  alleviating  this 
condition. 

The  work  they  began  was  not  without  prece¬ 
dent.  About  1905,  a  parish  priest,  Dr.  J. J.  Thomp- 
kins,  started  an  adult  educational  programme  among 
his  parishoners  and  has  been  interested  in  it  ever 
since.  He  also  helped  to  organize  a  peoples  school 
at  the  University  about  twenty  years  ago  which 
offered  instruction  to  men  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
during  the  winter.  Through  these  two  agencies,  this 
enterprising  man  endeavoured  to  cultivate  interest 
and  activity  in  the  field  of  co-operation  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  interest  that  appeared  in  this  subject 
brought  about  the  determination  in  the  University 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  same  idea  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  to  blend  it  into  a  general  scheme 
of  adu^,t  education.  Accordingly,  about  1930,  an  Ex¬ 
tension  Department  was  formed  and  placed  under  the 
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leadership  of  two  very  able  men,  Dr.  M.M.  Coady  and 
Professor  A.B.  MacDonald.1 

Their  procedure  was  to  organize  study  groups 
and  through  them  to  teach  the  principles  of  So- oper¬ 
ation.  The  organization  usually  had  its  beginning 
at  a  community  mass  meeting  addressed  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Extension  Department.  The  past  econ¬ 
omic  troubles  of  the  people  were  outlined  in  an 
effort  to  awaken  in  them  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  time  something  was  done.  Once  this  end 
had  been  gained,  a  definite  plan  of  action  was  sug¬ 
gested.  Following  this,  groups  of  from  five  to  fif¬ 
teen  persons  were  organized  and  placed  under  a  lead¬ 
er  chosen  from  among  the  members.  These  groups  or 
clubs  met  once  a  week  in  an  informal  way  for  a  period 
of  study  and  discussion.  The  Extension  Department 
supplied  all  the  literature  necessary  for  the  study 
of  the  particular  subject  chosen  by  the  group  and  it 
also  provided  a  bi-monthly  bulletin  containing  study 
suggestions  and  topics  for  further  discussion.  Each 
course  was  prepared  in  outline  form  with  a  list  of 
books  appended  to  act  as  a  source  of  material.  To 
make  it  easier  to  obtain  these  books,  a  number  of 
box  libraries,  each  containing  about  twenty-five 
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volumes,  were  made, available  and  the  Department  also 
organized  an  open  shelf  collection  at  the  University 
from  which  any  member  might  borrow  needed  material. 

The  actual  fields  of  study  and  activity  may 
be  divided  under  four  headings;  co-operative  bus¬ 
iness,  credit,  marketing,  and  industry.  In  theory, 
education  should  enable  men  and  women  to  see  and  real¬ 
ize  their  possiDinta.es,  since  it  is  only  from  the 
development  of  them  that  the  most  complete  life  re¬ 
sults.  But  in  practice,  the  exploitation  of  these 
possibilities  is  made  very  difficult  by  a  complex, 
changing  social  order,  an  order  -which  demands  an 
enormous  background  of  knowledge.  At  present  the  ec¬ 
onomic  condition  of  the  world  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  average  person  to  obtain  this  background  as 
he  has  more  interest  in  economic  security  than  In 
any  other  phase  of  living.  The  leaders  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  work  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  have  realized  this 
and  are  making  their  educational  programme  one  which 
in  some  measure,  will  overcome  this  difficulty.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  seemed  to  be  through  the  medium 
of  co-operative  enterprises. 

In  the  field  of  co-operative  business,  the 
Extension  Department  encourages  consumer  co-operatives, 
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that  is,  groups  organized  for  the  purpose  of  buy¬ 
ing  necessities  collectively  so  as  to  command  the 
3-Ower  prices  made  available  to  those  buying  in  large 
quantities.  The  British  Co-operative  Society  at  Sid¬ 
ney  Mines  is  an  example.  With  five  branch  stores,  a 
dairy,  a  bakery  business,  and  a  fine  record  of 
twenty-five  years  co-operation,  it  is  rated  as  the 
largest  and  most  successful  concern  of  its  kind  in 
the  Dominion  .  By  the  end  of  1937,  there  were  twenty- 
five  co-operative  stores  in  operation  and  fourteen 
more  were  getting  ready  to  apply  for  a  charter  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  carry  on  business.  All  these  co-op¬ 
erative  businesses  deal  extensively  with  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Societies  in  Great  Britain. 

Credit  Unions  are  another  outcome  of  the 
study  groups.  In  1932,  as  a  result  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  University  authorities,  a  Credit  Unxon 
Act  was  passed  in  Nova  Scotia  setting  forth  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  such  groups  should  be  organized. 
Essentially,  a  Union  is  a  group  of  wage  earners  who 
agree  to  deposit  their  savings  in  a  bank  of  their 
own.  Money  is  loaned  from  this  supply  to  those  who 
require  it  for  some  special  purpose.  A  small  rate  of 
interest  is  charged  to  cover  expenses  and  any  sur- 
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plus  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  redistributed  among 
the  members  as  a  dividend.  Many  of  the  Unions  have 
their  own  buildings,  but  the  staff  is  entirely  vol¬ 
untary  except  for  the  manager  who  must  spend  consid¬ 
erable  tine  on  the  books.  This  is  possible  because 
the  banks  are  open  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  usually 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  those  assisting  are, 
in  most  cases,  employed  regularly.  The  Coady  Credit 
Union,  in  one  of  the  larger  towns,  may  be  taken  as 
an  example.  With  five  clerks  on  the  job,  it  takes 
in  between  $700  and  $1,000  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
Loan  applications  which  are  submitted  by  members  of 
the  Union  are  carefully  considered  by  a  loan  comm¬ 
ittee,  but  during  the  year  1936,  over  $25,000  was 
loaned  to  the  711  members  and  since  it  had  opened 
for  business  in  1932,  the  aggregate  loans  amounted 
to  $52,000.  In  all  this  business  they  have  yet  to 
encounter  their  first  bad  debt.  The  way  was  prepared 
for  this  enterprise  by  fifteen  active  study  groups. 

The  growth  and  success  of  these  community 
banks  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
one  had  been  established  until  the  spring  of  1932. 

By  the  end  of  1936,  they  numbered  seventy,  serving 
farming,  fishing,  and  mining  communities,  had  a  total 
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membership  of  10,171,  and  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1936,  had  made  loans  amounting  to  $156,572. 
By  the  end  of  1937,  there  were  106  credit  unions 
with  a  membership  of  approximately  170,000  persons. 
This  amazing  growth  makes  it  very  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  recent  statistics  which  are  at  all  accurate. 

The  credit  union  movement  has  also  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  interest  in  other  forms  of 
co-operative  activity.  Several  of  the  banks  have 
their  own  community  libraries  and  in  one  section, 
a  central  library  has  been  formed  which  is  able  to 
supply  books  to  each  of  the  Unions  in  the  district. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  new 
banks  have  been  instrumental  in  encouraging  habits 
of  thrift.  Before,  money  was  wasted,  now,  it  is 
saved.  In  two  towns ,  there  were  bar-rooms  which  had 
to  close  their  doors  because  of  this  new  habit,  and 
in  one  of  those  places,  ironically  enough,  the  bank 
is  now  using  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
bar  I 

One  of  the  commonest  types  of  co-operative 
enterprise  is  tnat  organized  for  collective  market¬ 
ing.  The  Extension  Department  has  had  a  hand  in  the 
formation  of  many  livestock  shipping  clubs,  fisher- 
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men’s  locals,  and  other  groups  such  as  the  Canadian 
livestock  Association,  the  Cape  Breton  Island  Pro¬ 
ducers  Co-operative,  and  the  Maritime  Fishermen. 

Many  of  these  organizations  are  directly  connected 
with  co-operative  producing  schemes.  The  shift  of 
manufacturing  plants  to  the  larger  centres  has  been 
partly  responsible  for  the  condition  in  which  rural 
people  find  themselves  today.  The  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  has  attempted  to  reinstate  rural  industry  by 
encouraging  co-operation  among  fishermen  and  farmers. 
For  example,  there  are  about  twenty  lobster  canneries 
and  seme  five  or  six  fish  processing  plants  now  in 
operation  and  doing  a  very  successful  business. 

Most  of  these  had  their  origin  in  study  clubs.  Be¬ 
fore  these  community  enterprises  began,  fishermen 
were  selling  their  lobsters  to  local  buyers  for  7^ 
a  pound  because  they  had  no  connection  with  any  other 
market.  Now,  they  are  able  to  ship  them  to  Boston  and 
receive  as  much  as  25^?  per  pound.  This  means,  first 
of  all,  a  more  self-sustaining  rural  life  since  fi¬ 
nancial  conditions  are  greatly  improved,  but  more 
important  still  is  the  fact  that  the  new  feeling  of 
economic  freedom  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of  release 
which  allows  other  community  activities,  previously 
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reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  carry  on  in  a  normal  manner* 
In  addition  to  the  lobster  canneries  and  fish  plants, 
there  are  several  co-operative  sawmills  which  are  en¬ 
gaged,  very  largely,  in  supplying  lumber  to  other 
groups  building  stores,  banks,  and  factories. 

Co-operative  education  among  adults  has  had 
an  effect  on  other  forms  of  education.  There  have 
been  many  cases  of  fishermen  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  who  could  not  even  calculate  the  value  of 
the  fish  they  handed  over  to  the  buyer.  The  study 
clubs  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  overcome 
this  deficiency.  In  one  small  village,  as  many  as 
twenty  men  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
in  others,  schools  are  being  built  and  repaired  in 
order  that  better  work  may  be  done  with  the  children* 
In  spite  of  this  excellent  beginning,  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  Nova  Scotia's  smaller 
c ommunit ie s . ( 1 , 2 ) 

The  other  universities  of  the  Maritime s  do 

1C oady ,  M.M.  The  Adult  Education  Movement  at  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier.  Ont.  Lib.  Rev.  May  1935. 

2 

Adult  Education  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia,  Journal  of 
Education.  Sept.  1935. 
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not  contribute  quite  as  much  to  adult  education. 
Although  their  activities  may  be  overshadowed  by 
those  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  they  are  able,  never¬ 
theless,  to  provide  some  service  for  those  people 
living  in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods.  Those  most 
active  in  Nova  Scotia  are  Acadia  and  Balhousie,  and 
in  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Allison  and  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick.  As  a  typical  example  to  illustrate 
the  extension  work  of  the  average  university,  Acadia 
might  be  selected.  This  University  reports  the  follow¬ 
ing  activities: 

1.  About  700  radio  broadcasts  annually  made  up  of 
music,  drama,  lectures  on  public  questions, 
lessons  in  foreign  languages,  talks  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  items  of  this  kind. 

2.  Seven  travelling  libraries  available  on  payment 
of  transportation  charges. 

3.  One  circulating  library  of  500  volumes  available 
for  clergymen. 

4.  Frequent  extension  lectures  outside  Wolfville, 
by  members  of  the  faculty. 

5.  Correspondence  courses  for  teachers  and  others. 

•  Sixty  illustrated  lectures  available  to  schools, 

churches,  and  other  organizations. 
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7.  A  Fine  Arts  course  sponsored  by  the  University 
and  open  to  the  public  at  a  fee  of  $5  per  year. 

8.  Chorus  and  orchestra  privileges  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  are  open  to  residents  of  Wolfville  who  are 
competent  to  participate. 

9.  Art  exhibitions  are  arranged  primarily  for  stu¬ 
dents,  but  are  open  to  the  public.  Talks  are 
given  at  regular  times  during  the  exhibits. 

The  activities  of  the  other  three  universit¬ 
ies  are  largely  a  repetition  of  the  above  list.  All 
three  of  them  have  lecture  programmes  which  are  used 
mainly  by  the  people  of  the  cities  in  -which  the  univ¬ 
ersities  are  located.  Dalhousie  sponsors  what  is  known 
as  the  Dalhousie  Book  Club,  a  club  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  best  in  literature.  Its  members  have 
collected  a  small  library  which  is  available  for  ser¬ 
ious  study  as  well  as  for  recreation. 

McGill  University  also  carries  its  extension 
work  into  the  Maritime s.  Except  for  the  recent  dev¬ 
elopment  of  the  regional  library  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  there  is  no  adequate  library  service  for  rural 
areas  in  the  Maritime s.  Acadia's  travelling  libraries 
cannot  hope  to  cover  the  whole  field,  and  most  of 
the  communities  needing  books  have  been  forced  to 
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rely  on  the  supply  available  from  McGill.  This  Ex¬ 
tension  Department  maintains  a  lantern  slide  and 
motion  picture  service.  Through  it,  illustrated 
lectures  may  be  obtained  and  reports  indicate  that 
the  demand  for  them  has  become  rather  more  than  the 
service  is  able  to  supply. 

In  addition,  McGill  provides  extension 
courses  in  a  variety  of  subjects.  A  part  of  these 
are  given  on  the  University  campus  in  the  afternoons 
or  evenings.  The  remainder  are  given  at  outside 
points  and  are  designed  to  help  extra-mural  students 
who  are  proceeding  to  degrees.  Most  of  the  evening 
classes  are  given  by  members  of  the  staff  and  some 
of  them  carry  credits.  The  courses  which  seem  most 
popular  are  those  dealing  with  commercial  subjects. 

In  the  1936-37  term,  266  out  of  606  students  were 
enrolled  in  them.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  fact. 
Special  lectures  are  given  which  prepare  students 
for  the  first  and  final  examinations  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  and  also  for  the 
intermediate  and  final  examinations  of  the  Chartered 
Institute  of  Secretaries.  These  create  an  opportunity 
for  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  already 
employed  but  who  wish  to  improve  their  qualifications 
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and  also  for  a  number  who  wish  to  enter  this  line 
of  business.  The  courses  provided  for  extra-mural 
students  are  similar  in  subject  matter  but  less  ad¬ 
vanced  in  standard. 

Extension  work  was  first  organized  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1920  and  since  that  time 
its  facilities  have  grown  until  now  it  serves  nearly 
7,000  men  and  women  in  continuous  courses  and  classes 
alone .  About  half  of  this  number  are  registered  in 
the  Tutorial  Evening  cla.sses,  most  of  which  are  giv¬ 
en  at  the  University.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  average  of  fifty  of  these  courses  given  every 
winter  between  October  and  March.  Each  class  meets 
one  evening  a  week  and  in  most  cases,  the  work 
covers  a  period  of  twenty  weeks.  From  one  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  constitutes  the  work  of  one  evening; 
the  first  hour  is  used  by  the  tutor  for  his  lecture 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  given  over  to  dis¬ 
cussion. 

These  classes  are  largely  self-supporting, 
each  student  being  charged  a  fee  of  $5.  ho  class  is 
held  in  any  subject  until  at  least  forty  students 
have  enrolled.  There  are  no  admission  requirements 
other  than  these,  except  that  the  applicant  must  be 
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of  a  mature  age.  There  are  no  examinations  and  no 
certificates,  degrees,  or  diplomas  granted.  In 
short,  this  a  straight  forward  type  of  adult  ed¬ 
ucation  designed  to  satisfy  the  educational  desires 
of  groups  of  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  this 
phase  of  self-improvement. 

Courses  are  offered  in  such  subjects  as:- 
accounting,  advertising,  air  conditioning,  camp  ed¬ 
ucation,  chemistry,  cost  accounting,  economics,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German.,  industrial  organization,  int¬ 
erior  decorating,  investments,  Italian,  journalism, 
lip  reading,  mercantile  lav/,  metallurgy,  internat¬ 
ional  relations,  music  appreciation,  nutrition,  par¬ 
ent  education,  psychology,  public  speaking,  purchas¬ 
ing,  physical  education,  secretarial  practice,  Span¬ 
ish,  traffic  control,  twon  planning,  and  natural 
history.  This  list  covers  a  wide  range,  and  interest 
in  some  of  the  subjects  is  so  great  that  several 
classes  have  to  be  formed.  Some  of  the  courses  are 
arranged  to  cover  the  work  prescribed  for  the  exam¬ 
inations  of  the  following  organizations:-  Canadian 
Credit  Institute,  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries, 
Chartered  Life  Underwriters,  and  the  Certified  Pub¬ 
lic  Accountants  Association. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  evening  classes, 
a  number  of  special  short  courses  are  offered.  A 
course  for  social  workers  is  conducted  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  Department  of  Social  Science.  It  is 
necessary  for  workers  in  this  field  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  achiev¬ 
ing  this  than  by  having  them  attend  classes  at  which 
the  latest  developments  are  discussed.  This  social 
service  course  is  filling  a  very  great  need  and, 
judging  by  its  popularity,  it  is  much  appreciated 
by  those  engaged  in  this  type  of  work . 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Extension  has  organized  short  courses 
in  public  administration.  Actually,  it  has  become 
a  school  for  municipal  and  government  officials. 

It  would  seem  necessary  that  these  men  have  an  ad¬ 
equate  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  municipal  acc¬ 
ounting  and  municipal  law,  but  all  too  frequently 
this  has  not  been  the  case  and  the  administration 
in  many  municipalities  has  suffered  accordingly. 

The  school  was  begun  in  1936  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ontario  with  the  intention  of  rectifying 
this  situation  if  possible.  The  course  lasts  for  a 
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week  and  the  average  attendance  is  about  150.  The 
interest  shown  indicates  that  it  will  become  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  the  extension  work. 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  extension 
programme  is  the  two-year  diploma  course  in  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy  and  physiotherapy.  This  is  the  only 
course  of  its  kind  in  Canada  and  it  provides  the 
training  necessary  for  certain  positions  in  hospit¬ 
als  and  sanitaria.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  course, 
the  admission  requirements  being  the  same  as  those 
for  courses  in  Arts,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  not  one  of  the  graduates  has  failed  to  secure 
employment.  Recently,  another  two-year  diploma 
course  has  been  introduced.  It  provides  training 
in  aerial  navigation.  Once  again,  it  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Canada  and  preliminary  applications  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  will  be  very  popular*.  It  is  designed 
to  prepare  young  men  to  fill  positions  in  Canadian 
aviation. 

The  University  of  Toronto  also  conducts 
correspondence  courses  for  men  and  women  employed 
by  the  business  organizations  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Evening  Tutorial  classes.  The  enrol¬ 
ment  in  these  courses  is  about  400.  They  constitute 
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a  service  much  valued  by  these  organizations  since 
they  provide  a  means  whereby  employees  may  improve 
their  qualifications.  Although  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  supplies  all  the  instruction  in  these  courses, 
the  businesses  conduct  their  own  examinations  and 
award  their  own  diplomas. 

Another  branch  of  the  correspondence  ins true 
tion  is  designed  particularly  for  teachers.  One 
phase  of  this  supplies  courses  in  preparation  for 
summer  session  study.  These  consist  of  either  high 
school  subjects  or  commercial  subjects  for  those 
proceeding  to  a  specialists  certificate  in  that  line 
The  other  part  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  courses 
known  as  the  "Pass  Course  for  Teachers".  This  en¬ 
ables  a  teacher  to  obtain  the  degree  of  B.A.  with¬ 
out  attending  the  regular  winter  session  of  the 
University.  The  training  consists  partly  of  corres¬ 
pondence  lessons  and  partly  of  classes  organized 
at  a  number  of  centres,  often  under  the  leadership 
of  a  graduate  of  the  University. 

Since  1894,  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
maintained  an  extension  lecture  service.  At  present, 
some  seventy-five  lecturers  have  approximately  400 
stock  lectures  prepared,  many  of  them  being  illus- 
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trated.  All  but  eight  or  ten  of  these  speakers  are 
members  of  the  University  staff.  Most  of  the  lectures 
are  complete  in  themselves  and  are  delivered  to  ser¬ 
vice  clubs,  literary  societies,  or  similar  organiz¬ 
ations  in  towns  all  over  Ontario,  though,  in  some 
cases,  a  series  of  six  to  ten  is  presented  to  the 
same  audience  on  successive  weeks.  Any  organisation 
may  obtain  this  service  by  applying  to  the  Department 
of  Extension  and  stating  the  lectures  desired.  They 
are  expected  to  pay  travelling  expenses  as  well  as 
a  $10  fee  to  the  speaker.  The  number  given  varies 
from  year  to  year,  being  larger  in  times  of  prosper¬ 
ity  and  smaller  when  economic  conditions  are  not  of 
the  best.  In  the  year  1937-38,  for  example,  182  lect¬ 
ures  were  given  reaching  an  estimated  number  of 
25,000  people. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
form  Extension  Associations  in  seme  of  the  larger 
towns,  which  would  make  it  financially  possible  to 
arrange  a  series  of  lectures  at  that  centre.  At  both 
Port  Perry  and  Oshawa  such  associations  have  been 
in  operation,  the  members  paying  a  stated  fee  to  de¬ 
fray  expenses.  Both  of  them  were  formed  as  a  result 
of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  study 
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seriously  such  subjects  as  literature,  psychology, 
history  and  art.  This  attitude  of  serious  study  sets 
the  associations  in  a  class  by  themselves.  All  too 
frequently,  extension  lectures  serve  only  to  provide 
entertainment  at  a  meeting  of  some  society,  and  the 
educational  value  of  the  talk  is  purely  incidental. 
The  association  consists  of  a  group  of  people  with 
more  serious  intent.  The  Orillia  Association  has  had 
the  most  outstanding  programme.  It  was  organised  by 
a  group  of  business  people  who  found  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  attend  meetings  during  the  day,  the  time  at 
which  most  of  the  lectures  seemed  to  be  arranged.  At 
first,  they  made  arrangements  for  a  series  of  twenty 
lectures  per  session  but 7 unfortunately,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  members  began  to  decline  and  this  pro¬ 
gramme  did  not  continue.  In  the  end,  the  Association 
had  to  be  disbanded  because  of  lack  of  finances  and 
also  because  the  professors  who  had  been  giving  the 
lectures  were  receiving  adverse  criticism  from  the 
local  press.  Thus,  what  might  have  been  a  successful 
educational  agency,  failed  through  lack  of  public 
support . 

Lectures  are  given  also  at  the  University 
itself.  There  are  often  as  many  as  thirty  single 
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lectures  presented  in  a  season.  They  are  free  from 
admission  charges  and  are  of  a  purely  cultural  nature 
dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  topics  of  general  int¬ 
erest  such  as  economics,  art,  science,  national  life, 
and  travel.  Some  are  prepared  by  members  of  the  staff 
and  other  local  authorities  while  others  are  given 
by  visiting  lecturers.  There  are  also  four  series 
of  talks  available  each  winter.  The  first  consists 
of  a  group  of  fifteen  dealing  with  art  appreciation, 
given  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  The  Department 
of  Physics  of  the  University  provides  another  group 
on  scientific  topics.  Still  another  series  in  mar¬ 
keting  contains  ten  lectures  and  is  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy  in  co-operation  with 
the  Advertising  and  Sales  Club  of  Toronto.  Finally, 
there  are  the  Alexander  lectures,  a  group  of  three 
dealing  with  the  life  and  works  of  Shakespeare .  The 
attendance  in  each  of  these  groups  usually  averages 
about  400. •L 

Queen's  was  the  first  University  in  Canada 
to  look  seriously  on  the  problem  of  providing  courses 
for  extra-mural  students  and  over  a  period  of  years 

■^Report  of  the  Director,  Department  of  Extension  Univ 
ersity  of  Toronto,  1938.  See  also  pamphlets  on  Exten¬ 
sion  Lectures  and  Tutorial  Evening  Classes. 
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has  developed  this  system  extensively.  Inthe  peak 
year  of  1936-37,  there  was  an  enrolment  of  2,047 
students  in  this  type  of  course,  most  of  them  taking 
subjects  from  the  Arts  faculty.  The  material  is  pres¬ 
ented  in  much  the  same  way  as  all  correspondence 
courses  are  organized  but  in  order  to  make  the  work 
as  effective  as  possible,  about  fifty  extra-mural 
tutors  are  employed  to  give  personal  attention  to 
the  assignments  handed  in.  Some  of  them  are  staff 
members  but  the  remainder  are  senior  or  graduate 
students.  This  staff  is  very  closely  supervised  by 
the  Extension  Department  in  order  that  it  may  be  of 
maximum  service. 

To  supplement  the  correspondence  work,  Ex¬ 
tension  Tutor ia.l  classes  are  held  at  scattered  points 
in  eastern  Ontario  where  registration  is  large  enough 
to  warrant  them.  The  required  interest  is  shown  at 
Kingston  itself  and  at  several  other  points  such  as 
Ottawa,  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Oshawa,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  North  Bay.  The  subjects  are  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  year  courses  in  English,  history  and  philosophy. 
The  classes  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  staff 
with  the  help  of  half  a  dozen  honour  graduates  who 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work.  Recently,  the 
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desirability  of  giving  attendance  credits  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  enrolled  in  the  correspondence  courses  has 
been  considered.  An  experiment  was  conducted  with 
two  classes  of  students  who  were  taking  regular 
correspondence  courses.  They  we re  to  continue  to 
receive  outlines,  submit  assignments,  and  to  write 
prescribed  examinations,  but  in  addition,  they  were 
to  receive  supplementary  local  instruction.  For 
attending  these  local  classes,  they  were  given  cred¬ 
it  for  a  certain  period  of  actual  attendance  at  the 
University.  This  marks  a  considerable  advance  from 
the  time  when  it  was  considered  necessary  for  every 
student  to  s/ttend  the  university  lectures.  It  is  now 
being  realized  that  conscientious  students  can  gaih 
an  education  for  themselves  when  properly  directed. 

At  the  present  time,  Queen's  University  is  prepared 
to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts^who  have  spent 
only  one  year  within  the  University,  all  the  rest  of 
the  work  being  done  by  correspondence. 

Queen's  does  not  make  a  very  great  use  of 
extension  lectures.  Those  that  are  given  appear  in 
series  form  at  eight  or  ten  of  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston.  They  cover 
a  wide  range  of  topics  and  serve  mainly  to  bring  the 
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University  into  closer  touch  with  the  surrounding 
district.  For  example,  in  1938-39,  a  series  of  six 
talks  on  M Books  That  Have  Moved  the  World"  was  arr¬ 
anged  at  the  University  in  response  to  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  reliable  information  on  literature.  A 
special  class  was  organized  at  Brockville  to  study 
symphonic  music  and  it  was  assisted  with  a  series 
of  six  lectures.  Still  another  series  was  provided 
in  Kingston  for  leaders  .of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides. 

Radio  plays  an  Important  part  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  work  at  Queen’s.  The  University  station,  CRRC 
operates  on  a  regular  schedule  of  about  103  hours 
per  week.  Approximately  35%  of  the  programmes  orig¬ 
inate  with  the  station  and  the  balance  is  supplied 
by  the  CBG  networks.  One  particular  feature  is  a  fif¬ 
teen  minute  broadcast  every  day  by  a  member  of  the 
staff.  During  one  season,  these  talks  included  a 
series  on  each  of  the  following  subjects:-  public 
health,  the  human  body,  music,  and  democracy.  The 
broadcasts,  judging  by  reports  received  by  the  sta¬ 
tion,  have  quite  a  large  audience.  In  addition  to 
these,  programmes  of  University  functions  are  releas¬ 
ed  and,  during  Education  Week,  a  good  deal  of  time 
is  spent  in  educational  broadcasts  with  a  view  to 
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making  people  better  acquainted  with  the  University 
and  its  work. 

A  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  wide  interest  in  drama.  During  the  summer,  a 
two-day  drama  conference  is  held  at  the  University 
and  other  similar  conferences  are  held  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  various  drama  groups  in  other  centres. 

The  attendance  at  these  is  exceptionally  good.  The 
programme  consists  of  practical  talks  on  community 
drama,  organization  in  drama.tics,  choosing  plays, 
selecting  the  cast,  acting,  directing,  make-up , 
scenery,  and  lighting. 

Following  the  plan  of  the  University  of  Tor¬ 
onto,  Queen’s  has  established  a  conference  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Administration  for  municipal  officers.  It  meets 
for  three  days  in  October  and  in  1938,  its  first 
year,  135  delegates  from  thirty-one  municipalities 
were  registereu.  They  were  addressed  by  various  gov¬ 
ernment  and  university  authorities  and  provided  with 
information  which  would  make  their  work  both  easier 
and  more  efficient. 

McMaster  University  in  Hamilton  holds  a  num¬ 
ber  of  evening  classes  during  the  winter  months.  In 
these,  regular  academic  lectures  are  given  to  those 
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who  wish  to  accumulate  credits  toward  a  degree.  The 
same  classes  are  attended  also  by  a  few  non- credit 
students*  Usually  the  credit  group  get?  the  largest 
amount  of  the  available  time,  but  otherwise  the  work 
of  the  two  types  of  students  is  similar.  These  lec¬ 
tures  are  given,  not  only  at  the  University,  but  also 
in  a  number  of  other  cities  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

Classes  have  been  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  an  organization  called  the  Business  Men's  Univ¬ 
ersity  Extension.  This  organization  is  made  up  of 
a  group  of  business  men  who  were  anxious  to  improve 
their  background  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  economics.  They  found  that  it  would  be  poss¬ 
ible  for  them  all  to  meet  at  certain  times  during 
the  day  to  listen  to  a  lecture  and  made  arrangements 
with  the  University  to  supply  the  instruction. 

Recently,  McMaster  has  organized  an  Art  De¬ 
partment,  financed  by  a  Carnegie  grant.  The  professor 
of  Nine  Arts,  who  is  also  the  director  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Art  Association,  gives  popular  illustrated  lec¬ 
tures  at  a  number  of  centres  in  the  vicinity  of  Ham¬ 
ilton.  This  extension  work  is  of  a  purely  cultural 
nature,  one  of  its  main  objectives  being  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  Art  Associations  in  these  centres.  Some 
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success  has  been  achieved  in  this  endeavour.  Another 
phase  of  the  work  carried  on  by  this  Department  is 
the  provision  of  art  exhibits  which  travel  on  a  pre¬ 
arranged  schedule  through  several  of  the  towns  in 
southern  Ontario.  These  travelling  exhibits  are 
linked  with  a  series  of  radio  lectures  on  art,  the 
pictures  being  used  as  i3.1ustrative  material  ror  une 
talks. 

The  University  make^use  of  the  local  radio 
station  to  a  considerable  extent.  One  regular  feature 
similar  to  that  provided  by  many  other  universities, 
is  the  "McMaster  Mirror”,  a  series  of  fifteen-  min¬ 
ute  talks  given  weekly  throughout  the  winter.  Each 
professor  handles  some  subject  in  his  own  special 
field  and  treats  it  in  a  popular  manner.  At  times, 
these  talks  are  carried  over  the  C.B.C.  networks. 
There  is  another  very  interesting  service  rendered 
by  means  of  radio  to  the  inmates  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium  in  Hamilton.  Some  of  them  are  serious  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  decided  to  make  use  of  the  convales¬ 
cent  period  in  carrying  on  studies  which  they  had 
been  forced  to  leave.  In  order  to  accomodate  them, 
the  University  has  prepared  weekly  broadcasts  in  reg¬ 
ular  university  courses.  These  broadcasts  actually 
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take  the  place  of  lectures.  The  value  of  this  scheme 
cannot  be  doubted  when  it  is  realized  that  many  of 
these  students  write  the  university  examinations 
and  return  to  the  University  to  complete  their  courses. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  is  a  Catholic  In- 
stutution  and  is  most  concerned  with  religious  train¬ 
ing  but  it  has  also  a  well  orgaized  faculty  of  Arts, 
granting  all  the  usual  degrees.  Extension  courses 
leading  to  these  degrees  are  arranged  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  classes.  These 
courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  teachers,  are 
open  to  others  as  well.  The  instruction  is  given  in 
night  classes,  at  summer  sessions,  and  by  correspon¬ 
dence  . 

The  greatest  single  activity  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  is 
the  conducting  of  afternoon  and  evening  classes  in 
regular  university  subjects.  These  are  open  to  both 
credit  and  non- credit  students  and  are  held  in  sev¬ 
eral  centres  within  reach  of  London.  During  the  j.938-39 
session,  a  total  of  forty  such  classes  was  conducted 
in  sixteen  cities  with  an  enrolment  of  over  500  stu¬ 
dents  . 

Groups  of  various  kinds  in  different  centres 
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of  western  Ontario  have  sponsored  lecture  series 
given  by  members  of  the  University  staff.  In  Sarnia, 
the  Kinsmen's  Club  arranged  a  series  of  monthly  lect¬ 
ures  on -Canadian  and  American  history.  In  Chatham, 
both  the  Kiwanis  and  the  Kinsmen's  clubs  have  used 
the  facilities  of  the  University  in  connection  with 
their  educational  programme.  Similar  services  have 

s;"  i 

been  extended  to  about  six  other  cities  in  this  dis¬ 
trict. 

Instruction  given  to  the  local  branch  of 
the  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries  has  become 
an  important  teaching  activity  of  the  Extension  De¬ 
partment.  Approximately  100  lectures  are  given  each 
year  preparing  students  for  the  intermediate  and 
final  examinations  of  the  Institute.  Another  group 
of  ten  lectures  is  given  to  a  number  of  local  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  in  business  administration  and  psy¬ 
chology  . 

The  Extension  Department  distributes  a  bull¬ 
etin  which  lists  approximately  200  lectures  which  are 
offered  by  various  members  of  the s staff.  These  bull¬ 
etins  are  widely  distributed  and  frequent  calls  are 
made  by  teacher's  groups,  service  clubs,  and  church 
associations  for  speakers.  One  very  valuable  series 
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has  been  made  available  through  the  Department  oi 
Extension  by  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources 
of  the  Government  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
bird  life. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  three  or  four 
years  that  Manitoba  has  begun  any  organized  activity 
in  the  field  of  adult  education.  Its  University , 
however,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
university  in  Canada  to  broadcast  regular  programmes 
by  radio.  Such  broadcasts  began  as  far  back  as  1919. 
Since  that  time  ,  its  programmes  have  earned  the 
name  "The  University  on  the  Air". 

At  present,  five  weekly  quarter-hour  broad¬ 
casts  are  given  throughout  the  winter  months.  Since 
the  listeners  in  rural  districts  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  audiences  of  stations  CKY  and  CKX, 
over  which  the  programmes  are  released,  the  Faculty 
of  Agriculture  makes  itself  responsible  for  a  major 
part  of  the  talks.  During  the  1939-40  term,  the 
topics  included  sheep  raising,  fur  farming,  grain 
handling,  and  problems  connected  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  barley,  milk,  and  honey.  The  Division  of 
_ 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Exten¬ 
sion,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London  Ont.  1939. 
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Home  Economics  also  lent  its  assistance  by  provid¬ 
ing  two  series,  one  on  child  training  and  the  other 
on  food  conservation  intthe  home.  There  is  now  under 
way  a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  a  definite 
university  policy  of  adult  education.  Six  addresses 
have  been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Manitoba 
Association  for  Adult  Education  by  various  author¬ 
ities  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  allotted  to  this  scheme  is  given  over  to  var¬ 
ious  departments  of  the  University  'with  the  idea  of 
making  their  stores  of  knowledge  available  to  the 
general  public.  These  broadcasts  cater  to  the  pop¬ 
lar  and  current  interests  of  the  public  by  dealing 
with  historical,  social,  and  scientific  subjects. 

For  example,  during  the  past  winter,  one  series  has 
been  presented  on  "The  Pioneers  of  Thought"  tracing 
the  historical  development  of  thought  from  Aristotle 
down  to  the  present  time.  Another  set,  of  this  same 
popular  type  was  given  by  instructors  in  architec¬ 
ture  and  applied  art. 

The  University  also  gives  its  staff,  students, 
and  alumni  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the  public 
the  ideas  behind  the  various  organizations  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  regular  broadcasts  of 
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this  type  are  collectively  known  as  "You  and  tneU'J 
It  might  he  considered  almost  as  being  a  public  re¬ 
lations  course  for  through  it,  the  University  aims 
to  make  the  public  familiar  with  all  the  activities 
which  are  carried  on  within  the  University  walls. 

As  well  as  these  series  of  talks  which  are 
broadcast  regularly 3  there  is  a  weekly  music  broad¬ 
cast  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Music.  All  these 
programmes  are  intended  to  be  educations.!  in  nature 
but  at  the  same  time,  every  .attempt  is  made  to  make 
interesting  in  order  that  they  may  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  the  modern  entertainment  programme  for 
the  listeners  time . 

The  University  of  Saskatchewan  carries  on 
an  extension  programme  which  differs  considerably 
from  tha.t  carried  on  by  any  other  university  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Until  quite  recently,  this  programme  has  been 
almost  entirely  agricultural  in  nature,  so  much  so 
that  the  administrative  body  is  known  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Extension,  Most  extension  de¬ 
partments  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  matter  of 
providing  lectures  and  courses  for  those  who  are  int¬ 
erested  enough  to  attend  them,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  Saskatchewan,  It  provides  what  might  be  term- 
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ed  a  field  service  which  is  undertaken  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  by  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Department.  A  brief  summary  of  this  service  will 
best  illustrate  what  is  mean't  by  the  term.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  activity  is  most  diversified  and 
that  it  caters  very  largely  to  rural  communities, 
since  about  half  of  the  population  of  Saskatchewan 
lives  in  rural  districts.  A  further  fact  which  will 
be  noted  is  that  the  general  policy  is  one  of  en¬ 
couraging  self  help  and,  to  further  this  aim,  most 
of  the  work  is  done  through  societies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  Junior  Agricultural  Clubs  are  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  important  items  on  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Departments  programme.  Since  1930,  the  member¬ 
ship  in  these  clubs  has  grown  from  905  to  over  6,500 
and  it  is  calculated,  after  making  deductions  for 
duplications  in  membership,  that  over  12,000  individ¬ 
uals  have  been  reached  by  them  since  they  were  be¬ 
gun  in  1924.  A  large  percentage  of  those  who  attend 
the  Agricultural  College  have  received  some  prelim¬ 
inary  training  through  this  medium.  In  fact,  many 
ox  those  who  decide  to  take  up  agriculture  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  we re  encouraged  to  do  so  by  club  leaders. 
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Their  activities  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
Boy's  and  Girl's  Clubs  in  other  parts  of  Canada 5 
they  are  engaged  in  growing  grain  or  in  raising  pigs 
foals,  and  poultry.  Their  claim  to  superiority  lies 
in  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Department  super¬ 
vises  the  work. 

In  conjunction  with  these  clubs  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Regina  Exhibition  Association, 
camps  are  held  at  various  points  over  the  province 
every  year.  They  are  attended  by  boys  and  girls, 
most  of  them  clubs  members,  and  serve  an  educational 
as  well  as  a:  ire  creational  purpose.  Their  main  int¬ 
erest  is  in  the  training  of  young  farmers  to  pro¬ 
duce  material  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes.  This 
is  a  special  branch  of  agriculture  in  itself  and  its 
importance  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  as  new 
and  improved  strains  of  stock  are  being  produced  by 
the  experimenters. 

As  in  other  provinces,  the  Dominion  Experi¬ 
mental  Farms  conduct  Field  Days  for  which  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Department  provides  speakers.  'These,  on  the 
whole,  cater  to  the  interests  of  the  general  farmer. 
For  the  specialists,  the  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  hold  an  average  of  forty  exhibitions 
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every  year  and  ,  inspite  of  adverse  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  prairies,  these  societies  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  constructive  work.  One  of  their  main 
functions  during  the  period  of  depression  has  been 
the  encouragement  of  home  gardens.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  other  exhibitions  and  competitions  car¬ 
ried  on  by  these  societies  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Extension.  To  mention  a  few  of 
them,  there  are  to  be  found  plowing  matches,  farm 
machinery  demonstrations,  garden  competitions,  poul¬ 
try  shows,  seed  fairs,  and  colt  exhibitions. 

As  well  as  these  fields  services,  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  offers  short  courses  on  the  campus.  Every 
during  January  and  February,  short  courses  are  giver- 
on  gas  engineering,  diesel  engineering,  poultry 
keeping,  and  black smithing.  Attendance  at  these  courses 
is  small  because  of  the  financial  difficulty  invol¬ 
ved  in  travelling  to  and  living  at  the  University 
for  the  two  months. 

The  University  also  attempts  to  make  contacts 
with  the  public  through  the  University  Farm  Week 
held  in  January.  During  this  week,  a  number  of  farm 
associations  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  the  build 
ings  and  usually  about  200  delegates  are  gathered 
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together  for  a  period  of  discussion  on  farm  problems. 
As  a  further  contact  with  the  public,  the  University 
farm  is  at  all  times  open  to  visitors.  During  the 
summer  months,  it  is  frequently  inspected  by  commun¬ 
ity  parties  who  come  in  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

The  University  of  Saskatchewan  does  not 
maintain  a  very  wide  range  of  extension  lectures. 
There  are  available  a  group  of  fourteen  subjects 
from  which  rural  organizations  may  make  a  choice . 

Two  speakers  are  supplied  free  of  cost.  In  spite  of 
this  narrow  range  of  choice,  160  lectures  were  giv¬ 
en  in  1937-38  to  an  aggregate  audience  of  8,305 
persons.  During  the  same  year,  twenty- three  special 
agricultural  meetings  were  held  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province  among  recent  settlers.  These  meet¬ 
ings  were  organized  by  the  fieldmen  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  Department  of  Agriculture  but  made  use  of  Univ¬ 
ersity  speakers.  They  attracted  a  group  of  about 
1,000,  an  attendance  which  may  be  considered  large 
for  rural  communities.  Their  success  was  so  marked 
that  it  would  seem  imperative  that  more  work  of 
this  kind  be  done  in  these  areas. 

Only  a  few  of  the  main  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Extension  have  been  men- 
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tioned  in  this  brief  summary.  Many  other  miscell¬ 
aneous  services  are  also  provided.  Members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Extension  Department  and  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  serve  as  judges  at  country  fairs, 
much  valuable  material  in  the  form  of  circulars 
and  pamphlets  is  distributed,  personal  letters  and 
requests  for  assistance  are  given  every  attention, 
and  assistance  is  given  in  selecting  and  preparing 
debates.  The  radio  is  also  used  as  a  medium  for  dis¬ 
tributing  information.  Members  of  the  University 
staff  are  called  upon  once  a  week  to  give  fifteen- 
minute  addresses  over  local  stations. 

In  addition  to  its  programme  of  agricultural 
education,  the  Department  is  undertaking  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  cultural  extension  scheme.  On  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  the  University  has  received 
requests  from  people  in  rural  and  small  town  com¬ 
munities  for  assistance  in  organizing  and  supporting 
study  groups  and  other  forms  of  adult  education.  As 
a  result,  the  Department  of  Extension  was  instructed 
to  develop  some  plan  to  fill  this  need.  Information 
collected  by  means  of  questionnaires  showed  that 
the  majority  of  the  groups  wanted  to  study  some  ec¬ 
onomic  subject.  Accordingly,  work  was  then  begun  on 
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the  preparation  of  material  in  this  line.  By  the 
fall  of  1938,  sets  of  ten  to  fifteen  lectures  had 
been  prepared  on  co-operation,  social  planning, 
general  economics,  and  the  science  of  government. 
Since  that  time,  another  on  international  affairs 
has  been  added.  These  lectures  are  distributed  in 
mimeograph  form  to  the  groups  which  apply  for  them. 
The  plan  of  study  is  similsr  to  that  used  in  the 
Mari times;  groups  of  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen  people 
who  are  able  to  meet  together  for  two  hours  once 
a  week,  form  extension  study  clubs.  They  elect  a 
leader  who  acts  as  secretary  and  who  also  takes 
charge  of  meetings  and  leads  discussion.  The  set 
of  lectures  chosen  may  be  obtained  at  a  nominal 
charge  of  $1,  but  they  are  sent  out  one  at  a  time 
so  that  the  members  of  the  group  may  have  a  chance 
to  study  and  discuss  each  of  them  before  going  on 
to  the  next.  During  the  winter  of  1938-39,  over 
200  of  these  clubs  were  formed  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  their  popularity  will  continue. 

In  1937,  the  Department  of  Extension  was  made 
responsible  for  the  training  of  young  men  under  the 
Dominion- Provincial  Youth  Training  Plan.  Its  part 
of  the  programme  consisted  of  two  courses  given  at 
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the  University  and  a  series  of  twelve-day  courses 
given  in  rural  communities.  The  details  of  the  in¬ 
struction  so  closely  parallel  those  of  the  same 
plan  in  Alberta  that  no  further  mention  will  be 
made  of  them  here. 

Before  continuing  our  tour  of  Canadian  Univ¬ 
ersities,  we  must  give  a  moment’s  consideration  to 
the  extension  work  done  among  the  women  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Saskatchewan.  The  University  maintains  a 
Department  of  V/ omen’s  Work  which  is  interested 
mainly  in  the  women  of  rural  communities.  Among 
them,  it  has  established  Homemakers  and  Home  Craft 
clubs  through  which  it  is  able  to  exert  considerable 
influence  on  rural  life.  The  Homemakers  Clubs,  of 
which  there  are  about  400  at  present,  enroll  nearly 
8,000  women.  They  find  a  great  many  opportunities 
for  public  service  through  the  encouragement  of 
competitions  in  oratory,  essay  writing,  gardening, 
and  art;  through  the  arrangement  of  clinics  for  the 
treatment  of  various  ills;  and  through  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  money  to  promote  junior  clubs,  mus¬ 
ical  festivals,  and  to  send  young  people  to  camps 
and  short  courses  arranged  by  the  University.  All 
this  is  education  of  a  more  or  less  indirect  nature, 
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but  as  well  as  rendering  these  services,  the  clubs 
undertake  seme  direct  study  in  their  own  meetings. 
Practical  topics  such  as  housekeeping,  sewing,  and 
gardening  occupy  an  important  pla.ee  in  the  club 
programme,  but  it  is  worth  noting  "that  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  them  ane  devoting  meetings  to  music, 
literature,  psychology,  biographies,  history  of 
Saskatchewan,  international  relations,  and  legis¬ 
lation.  The  Extension  Department  supervises  this 
work,  supplies  speakers,  demonstrators,  and  judges, 
and  is  responsible  for  all  financial  arrangements. 

To  correlate  all  these  activities,  an  annual  con¬ 
vention  is  held  at  the  University.  It  enables  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  individual  clubs  to  gather  together 
to  discuss  problems  and  to  develop  ways  and  means 
of  extending  education  among  the  women  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  . 

The  Homecraft  Clubs  are  very  similar  in  their 
aims  but  do  not  engage  in  such  a  wide  variety  of 
activities.  Their  main  interest  lies  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  home  crafts,  hence  their  meetings  are  giv¬ 
en  over  to  work  and  instruction  in  weaving,  spinning, 
rug-making,  basketry,  and  similar  handicrafts.  They 
also  provide  a  means  for  keeping  many  young  women 
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occupied  during  the  long  winter  months  when  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  make  the  best  use  of  leisure 
time . 

The  University  of  Alberta  probably  has  one 
of  the  best  all  round  Extension  Departments  in  the 
Dominion.  Other  Universities  have  specialized  in 
various  fields  but  the  University  of  Alberta  makes 
wide  use  of  all  extension  methods  and  has  also  made 
outstanding  contributions  in  special  fields.  Fbr 
this  reason,  a  farr.ly  detailed  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  in  Alberta  is  given  below. 

The  extension  lecturers  of  this  University 
seem  to  be  very  popular.  The  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  several  of  the  members  of  the  University 
staff  are  kept  busy  during  the  winter  months  supply¬ 
ing  the  demand.  Lectures  are  given  in  such  subjects 
as  history,  travel,  science,  economics,  and  medicine 
many  of  them  being  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  or 
motion  pictures  taken  from  the  Department's  film  lib 
rary.  During  the  1937-38  winter  season,  121  lectures 
were  given  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  aggregate 
attendance  at  the  meetings  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  15,200  people.  This  showed  an  increase  of  ten 
lectures  over  the  previous  year  and  also  a  slight 
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increase  in  average  attendance. 

Agricultural  extension  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  work  in  Alberta  as  it  does  in  the  other 
prairie  provinces.  The  Department  of  Extension  func¬ 
tions  here  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Provincial  Government,  a  res¬ 
ume'  of  whose  work  has  been  given  in  Chapter  III* 

The  University  carries  on  its  activities  through  an 
agricultural  secretary  who  is  both  an  office  worker 
and  a  fieldman.  A  considerable  part  of  his  work  is 
carried  on  by  correspondence.  The  University  has 
a  reputation  as  being  a  reliable  source  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  and  farmers  are  not  backward  about 
sending  in  requests  for  such  information  as  they 
may  be  able  to  obtain.  Many  of  the  problems  which 
come  through  the  mail  are  dealt  with  in  radio  talks, 
various  bulletins,  and  newsletters  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Department  of  Extension.  Much  of 
this  material  concerns  fertilizers  and  forage  crops 
indicating  that  the  present  trend  is  toward  a  more 
stable  type  of  agriculture.  A  considerable  part  of 
Alberta's  wheat  land  has  been  farmed  out  in  the  past 
and  it  is  only  now  that  farmers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  must  take  steps  to  improve  the 
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condition  of  the  soil.  The  University  is  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  endeavour  to  place  farmers  in 
possession  of  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to 
counteract  these  past  mistakes.  The  secretary  is 
active  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  his  office.  He  is 
often  called  upon  to  present  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  or  to  act  as  a  judge  at  country  meetings  and 
fairs.  As  well  as  this,  he  takes  an  active  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Youth  Training  Schools  and  is 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation  under  this  programme. 

Extension  study  clubs  are  now  functioning 
in  Alberta.  During  the  years  prior  to  1937,  the 
University  had  received  many  requests  for  material 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  such  groups  to  be 
organized.  It  was  in  response  to  these  requests  that 
during  the  winter  of  1937-38,  arrangements  were  made 
to  supply  courses  in  economics,  political  science, 
social  planning,  and  co-operation  for  such  use.  The 
prepared  courses  consisted  of  a  study  outline  and 
a  supply  of  lesson  material.  Added  to  this  was  a 
list  of  reference  books  which  could  be  obtained  dir¬ 
ectly  from  the  University  library  or  by  means  of 
travelling  libraries.  A  small  fee  was  charged  to 
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cover  the  cost  of  materials  and  mailing  expenses. 
These  courses  were  planned  by  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
retary  who  worked  in  co-operation  with  the  Worker's 
Educational  Association  in  Toronto.  Their'  main  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  present  a  background  of  thought  in 
the  subject  as  well  to  expound  current  theories 
which  would  stimulate  discussion.  Judging  from  com¬ 
ments  on  the  courses 5  they  apparently  succeeded  in 
this  aim.  The  first  winter  was  used  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  period,  no  attempt  being  made  to  enroll  a 
large  number  of  groups.  But  the  200  people  who  took 
part  in  this  activity  displayed  sufficient  interest 
to  give  the  Department  considerable  encouragement. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  CKUA,  the  radio 
station  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  has  built  up 
an  enviable  reputation  in  educational  broadcasting. 
Its  audiences  are  at  all  times  assured  of  high  stan¬ 
dard  programmes,  whether  they  be  made  up  of  talks , 
music,  or  drama.  Through  its  facilities,  much  val¬ 
uable  scientific  knowledge ,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  has  been  made  available  to  thousands 
of  rural  people.  Many  individuals  have  been  aided 
by  language  courses  and  lectures  on  health,  home 
economics,  travel,  literature,  and  many  other  topics. 
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Those  who  are  musically  inclined  have  appreciated 
the  periods  of  music.  The  drama  broadcasts  have  been 
of  value  as  entertainment  and  also  as  a  means  or  ac¬ 
quainting  rural  dramatic  societies  with  the  best  in 
plays  and  methods  of  production. 

Educational  broadcasting  by  the  University 
of  Alberta  was  started  as  far  back  as  1325  through 
CJCA,  the  station  of  the  Edmonton  Journal.  This  news¬ 
paper  was  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of 
public  service  to  make  periods  available  for  Univ¬ 
ersity  use  without  charge.  Such  an  arrangement  might 
seem  very  desirable,  but  since  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  commercial  station  to  donate  much  of  its  broad¬ 
casting  time  and  still  remain  a  solvent  business 
organization,  the  scheme  was  not  a  success.  Therefore 
in  1927,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  station  at  the 
University.  CKUA  is  able  to  broadcast  for  about  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  would  cost  a  commercial  station  of 
the  same  power  to  stay  on  the  air.  This  is  possible 
because  of  the  fact  that  its  operators  are  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  its 
lines  are  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Alberta  Gov¬ 
ernment's  telephone  system,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  any  of  the  speakers  or  performers  are  paid  for 
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their  services.  These  points  are  of  great  import¬ 
ance  because  they  make  it  possible  for  GKUA  to  act 
entirely  as  an  educational  station.  There  is  no  nec¬ 
essity  for  presenting  programmes  which  have  an  enter¬ 
tainment  value  to  a  wide  audience,  a  matter  'which  is 
all-important  to  the  commercial  programme  sponsor. 
Instead,  it  is  possible  to  release  material  which 
appeals  to  various  small,  special- interest  groups. 

In  this  point  lies  the  governing  policy  of  the  station. 

Details  of  the  years'  broadcasting  taken 
from  the  1937-38  report  of  the  Department  will  serve 
to  amplify  this  statement.  The  most  Important  part 
of  the  broadcasting  is  composed  of  lectures.  Through¬ 
out  this  winter,  several  series  of  evening  lectures 
were  given  by  various  members  of  the  staff.  Titles 
such  as  "Science  Question  Box",  "Living  and  Learning", 
and  "Teachers'  Forum"  offer  some  suggestion  as  to 
the  type  of  material  presented.  As  well  as  these 
broadcasts  by  the  University  staff,  a  number  of  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  of  Calgary  conducted  a  round  table 
discussion  once  a  week,  The  director  reports  that 
during  several  of  his  trips  to  the  northern  sections 
of  the  province  he  has  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  gatherings  of  half  a  dozen  farmers  who  lis- 
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ten  regularly  to  these  programmes  and  carry  on  the 
argument  themselves  when  it  is  finished.  Such  ex¬ 
amples  indicate  that  some  interest  is  taken  in  this 
type  of  educational  broadcast  and  that  it  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  presentation. 

The  afternoon  broadcasts  cater  to  another 
large  group  of  listeners.  Of  the  242  programmes  re¬ 
leased  at  this  time  of  day,  many  we re  prepared  to 
aid  students  taking  extra-mural  courses.  Mathematics 

and  health  seemed  to  be  the  main  subjects  concerned. 
A  series  on  handicrafts  was  presented  for  certain 
organizations  interested  in  that  subject.  Still  an¬ 
other  supplied  material  for  the  Youth  Training 
Schools.  Certain  students  studying  French  and  German 
also  received  special  attention  through  165  half- 
hour  periods. 

The  Farm  Forum  deserves  mention  as  well.  It 
consisted  of  fifteen-minute  periods  dealing  mainly 
with  agriculture.  Speakers  for  this  programme  in¬ 
cluded  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and  practical  farners.  In  all,  ninty- 
three  such  talks  and  discussions  were  released. 

The  University  has  been  able  to  co-operate 
with  the  CBC  during  the  past  three  winters  and  thus 
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has  received  many  national  programmes  of  an  education- 
al  nature.  At  present,  the  station  is  on  the  air 
about  fifty  hours  per  week,  and  of  these,  ten  are 
supplied  by  the  SBC .  The  connection  with  the  network 
has  made  it  possible  to  obtain  programmes  of  inter¬ 
national  fame  such  as  the  Damrosch  Music  Hour,  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  concerts,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  broadcasts. 

A  dramatic  group,  known  as  the  CKUA  players, 
has  been  making  a  name  for  itself  through  this  sta¬ 
tion.  It  began  in  a  small  way  but  has  proved  of  such 
quality  that  it  has  appeared  on  a  national  network 
for  the  past  two  years.  Its  plays  are  dramatic 
sketches  of  various  incidents  in  Canadian  history. 
This  work  has  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  radio  drama  in  the  west  and  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  discovery  of  more  than  one  local  play¬ 
wright  of  no  mean  talent.  The  influence  of  this  pro¬ 
gramme  on  rural  dramatic  societies  has  also  been 
marked  for  it  has  taught  them  that  drama  is  an  ant 
and  not  just  a  matter  of  putting  on  plays.  To  keep 
the  public  advised  of  its  radio  activities,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Extension  publishes  a  bulletin  known  as 
the  Press  Bulletin,  which  outlines  the  programmes 
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and  gives  details  of  educational  broadcasts. 

Debates  are  often  an  excellent  method  of 
presenting  infomation,  particularly  when  the  subject 
concerned  is  of  a  controversial  nature.  Apparently 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  form  of 
discussion  in  Alberta  for  during  the  winter  of  1937-38, 
the  Extension  Department  sent  out  937  package  lib¬ 
raries  containing  material  on  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
This  number  was  somewhat  smaller  than  that  sent  out 
the  previous  year,  although  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  the  demand  on  certain  subjects.  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  concerned  Canada  and  its  part  in  a  European 
war,  this  package  being  sent  out  thirty- six  times. 
Close  followers  in  popularity  were  the  League  of 
Nations,  city  versus  rural  life,  dictatorship  versus 
democracy,  state  medicine,  larger  school  units,  her¬ 
edity  versus  environment,  and  the  value  of  the  motion 
picture . 

The  University  is  the  centre  for  a  number 
of  meetings  and  conferences  each  year.  Chief  of 
these  is  the  University  Farm  Week  for  young  people, 
held  during  the  month  of  June.  It  is  attended  by 
about  100  young  men  and  women  from  rural  communities 
who  take  the  opportunity  to  come  into  Edmonton  for 
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a  week  of  recreation  and  instruction.  The  programme 
for  girls  includes  courses  on  household  science, 
horticulture,  handicrafts,  dramatics,  and  photography 
while  the  boys  are  given  instruction  mainly  in  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects.  Both  groups  have  optional  courses 
in  the  arts  of  reading  and  study  group  discussion 
methods.  Activities  of  a  recreational  nature  also 
form  an  important  part  of  the  week's  programme.  Such 
features  as  community  singing  and  dances  are  organ¬ 
ized  and  motion  pictures,  plays,  and  organ  recitals 
are  presented.  The  classes  are  usually  conducted  in 
the  morning.  During  the  afternoon,  visits  are  made 
to  points  of  interest  such  as  the  various  laborator¬ 
ies,  the  geological  museum,  and  the  farm  plots.  As 
an  added  interest,  competitions  are  held  in  public 
speaking,  handicrafts,  grain  judging,  and  livestock 
judging. 

A  library  service  is  ma.intained  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Extension  to  assist  all  the  organiz¬ 
ations  under  its  administration.  The  extent  of  this 
service  can  best  be  shown  by  a  statistical  summary. 
The  tables  below  indicate  the  use  of  the  travelling 
libraries  and  box  collections  sent  out  by  the  Univ¬ 
ersity. 
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TABLE  V 

REGULAR  TRAVELLING  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EXTENSION ,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


Used  "by 

No.  of  boxes 
sent  out 

Communities 

Village 

36 

Rural 

110 

U.F.A.  Locals 

6 

U.F.W.A.  Locals 

11 

W omen 1 s  Institute  s 

15 

Ukrainian  Societies 

11 

Social  Credit  Groups 

1 

Other  Clubs 

30 

Total 

220 

TABLE  VI 

SPECIAL  TRAVELLING  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EXTENSION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


Used  by 

No.  of 
sent. 

boxes 

out 

Schools 

106 

Communities 

15 

Social  and  Literary  Clubs 

37 

Total 

158 
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The  regular  libraries  contained  a  large  percentage 
oi  reference  material  a.nd  were  used  mainly  by  study 
groups  supervised  either  by  the  University  or  by 
some  local  organization.  The  special  libraries  con¬ 
tained  a  greater  amount  of  fiction  and  many  of  them 
were  selected  for  school  use  particularly.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  books  themselves  was  well  over 
15,00.0,  although  no  accurate  figures  are  available 
since  many  of  the  centres  do  not  keep  circulation 
records . 

For ' individuals  and  groups  who  want  single 
copies  of  certain  works,  the  Department  has  an  open 
shelf  library.  It  is  called  into  service  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  box  libraries.  During  1937-38 
the  circulation  was  24,051  for  books  alone,  and  as 
well  as  this,  many  pamphlets,  clippings,  and  period¬ 
icals  were  made  available .  The  registration  in  the 
open  shelf  library  is  usually  well  over  2,000  persons 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  Extension 
Library  has  been  the  large  selection  of  plays  kept 
on  the  shelves  for  the  use  of  dramatic  clubs  and 
play  producers  all  over  the  provin.ce.  The  Banff 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Olds  School  of  Community 
Life  have  supplanted  this  service  to  some  extent  in 
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the  last  few  years  by  providing  summaries  of  plays 
from  which  such  clubs  might  make  a  choice  instead 
of  going  to  the  trouble  of  doing  the  reading  them¬ 
selves.  To  aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  list,  the 
library  sent  nearly  1,500  plays  to  these  scnoois 
for  inspection.  However,  in  spite  of  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  such  summaries,  many  producers  prefer  to 
study  the  plays  themselves  and  the  library  still 
circulates  about  5,000  of  them  per  year. 

Information  regarding  the  demand  for  books 
of  various  types  brings  to  light  sane  interesting 
facts.  Books  on  social  sciences  have  now  dropped  to 
fifth  place  on  the  demand  list;  in  previous  years 
they  have  held  second.  This  seems  to  indicate  a 
slackening  of  the  interest  aroused  in  these  subjects 
by  the  depression.  In  their  place,  there  is  appear¬ 
ing  an  increased  demand  for  material  on  handicrafts, 
and  music;  apparently  studies  of  a  purely  cultural 
nature  are  becoming  more  common.  The  order  of  tne 
first  six  on  the  demand  list  is  as  follows:  general 
literature,  fine  arts,  history,  travel,  social  sciences, 
and  biography. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  such  an 
extensive  piece  of  work  can  be  carried  on  with  a 
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library  which  contains  slightly  less  than  25,000 
volumes.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  collection  could  serve  a  large 
part  of  rural  Alberta.  The  Department  of  Extension 
finds  it  inadequate  since  it  is  not  able  to  supply 
the  present  demand  places  upon  it,  and  this  demand 
is  growing  all  the  time.  No  doubt  the  difficulty 
could  be  overcome  if  more  funds  were  available,  but 
this  is  not  always  possible  in  a  government  support¬ 
ed  institution. 

During  the  summer  of  1939,  one  irmmber  of  the 
Extension  Department  staff  conducted  an  interesting 
in  the  use  of  visual  aids  in.  community  adult  educ¬ 
ation.  The  programme  formula  he  used  might  be  call¬ 
ed  a  "picture-lecture !i  combination.  The  meetings, 
twenty- three  in  number,  were  held  at  the  request  of 
community  leaders.  They  opened  with  the  showing  of 
three  reels  of  motion  pictures,  one  dealing  with  the 
human  struggles  against  germs  and  microbes,  another 
with  national  parks,  and  the  third  of  comics.  This 
opener  was  followed  by  a  forty-minute  talk  on  the 
subject  "Building  the  Co-operative  Community.7  In 
reality,  this  was  an  attempt  to  present  the  challenge 
of  the  rural  community  today  and  to  show  the  possibil- 
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ities  of  its  regeneration  through  adult  education. 
The  programme  then  concluded  with  the  showing  of  a 
three-reel  motion  picture,  "The  Lord  Helps  Them  Who 
Help  Each  Other" ,  depicting  the  remarkable  rise  of 
the  co-operative  groups  among  the  miners,  fishermen, 
and  farmers  of  Nova  Scotia,  This  project  is  intend¬ 
ed  as  preparatory  work  for  leadership  training 
schools  to  be  held  in  the  communities  sponsoring 
the  meetings.  As  yet,  no  further  details  are  avail¬ 
able  concerning  the  development  of  this  scheme. 

A  survey  on  visual  education,  undertaken  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  1937,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Canada  has  lagged  far  behind  many 
other  countries  of  the  world  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids  for  education.  In  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
the  University  of  Alberta  has  done  some  outstanding 
work  in  remedying  this  situation.  The  Extension  De¬ 
partment  now  possesses  quite  a  complete  film  library 
and  is  also  able  to  supply  projectors  to  those  rent¬ 
ing  the  films.  It  has  co-operated  with  schools  and 
other  institutions  in  obtaining  projection  equipment 
for  themselves  by  securing  them  free  of  duty  and 
sales  tax.  Recent  equipment  purchased  for  such  in¬ 
stitutions  includes  twenty  Picturol  film  slide  pro- 
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jectors,  several  lanterns,  and  twenty- three  motion 
picture  projectors  equiped  for  sound  projection. 

The  lantern  slide  collection,  which  contains 
about  500  sets,  is  in  some  respects,  obsolete,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  sections  which  deal  with  scientif¬ 
ic  topics,  but  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  it  up 
to  date.  About  200  rolls  of  the  newer  film  slides 
have  been  added  to  the  collection.  They  are  a  great 
improvement  over  the  older  glass  slide  and,  no  doubt, 
will  gradually  replace  them.  Many  of  these  slides 
and  films  are  made  by  members  of  the  department 
while  others  are  obtained  from  film  companies.  During 
the  year  ending  March  31st,  1938,  lantern  slide  sets 
were  sent  out  1,296  times  and  reports  from  the  com¬ 
munities  using  them  indicate  that  they  were  in  service 
over  2,200  times  and  reached  an  aggregate  audience 
of  135,250  people.  In  many  of  the  centres  where  the 
slides  arb  used,  projection  lanterns  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  hence  the  Department  has  a  supply  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  which  is  loaned  with  the  slide  sets.  In  all, 
these  machines  were  sent  out  106  times. 

The  motion  picture  library  is  even  more  pop¬ 
ular.  In  the  same  year  it  circulated  863  sets  com¬ 
posed  of  4,466  reels  of  silent  and  sound  film.  These 
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were  shown  to  an  estimated  number  of  147,170  persons. 
Thes  figures  include  112  exhibitions  given  in  Ed¬ 
monton  and  thirty- eight  in  Calgary  as  well  as  forty- 
six  sets  used  in  connection  with  the  Dorn in ion- Prov¬ 
incial  Youth  Training  Schools.  New  material  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  added  to  the  library.  Recent  additions 
include  106  reels  of  silent  and  sixty- two  reels  of 
sound  film  dealing  with  the  British  Empire  and  with 
various  manufacturing  processes.  The  Overseas  League 
Film  Library  has  depositied  a  number  of  films  with 
the  University  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  new¬ 
ly  formed  National  Film  Society  will  use  it  as  a 
distributing  centre  for  its  film  library.  Both  of 
these  features  greatly  extend  the  facilities  of  the 
service , 

Another  interesting  experiment  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Extension  in  the  field 
of  adult  education.  A  School  of  Community  Life  has 
been  opened  at  Olds  which  convenes  during  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  July.  Very 
few  schools  of  this  kind  have  been  attempted  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  for  we stern  Canada,  this  one  was  very  much 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  Its  purpose  was  to 
provide  a  central  meeting  place  for  a  few  of  those 
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people  who  had  been  active  in  community  affairs  and 
who  wished  to  carry  on  a  study  and  die  cussion  of 
their  problems.  The  first  session  of  this  school  was 
held  in  1937  with  an  attendance  of  eighty- one,  of 
which  sixteen  were  present  for  the  whole  seventeen 
days  of  the  session.  The  evening  lectures  were  best 
attended,  probobly  because  taiggg^e  it  was  difficult 
for  many  to  be  present  during  the  day.  The  students 
were  drawn  from  many  different  occupations  f  farmers , 
teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  storekeepers,  ministers, 
and  newspapermen  were  all  represented.  That  it  Was 
an  adult  school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  those  in  attendance  was  forty.  A  further 
analysis  of  the  students  showed  that  interest  in 
adult  education  apparently  covers  a  wide  section  of 
the  province  and  also  appears  in  every  strata  of 
society. 

During  the  short  period  of  seventeen  days,  it 
was  not  possible  to  give  complete  courses  in  ary- 
subject.  Instead,  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide 
the  students  with  outlines  of  a  number  of  related 
problems  which  were  of  immediate  interest  to  them. 

The  general  theme  of  the  classes  was  improvement  of 
community  life  through  a  fuller  understanding  of 
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the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Lectures  were 
given  by  various  members  of  the  university  staff 
and  in  each  case  these  were  followed  by  a  period  of 
free  discussion.  On  the  whole,  this  experiment  has 
been  a  success  although  it  was  disappointing  in  one 
respect,  the  attendance  has  been  smaller  than  ex¬ 
pected. 

From  its  small  beginning  in  1932,  the  Banff 
School  of  Fine  Arts  has  developed  into  a  vital  force 
in  the  cultural  life  of  Canada.  A  Carnegie  grant  was 
made  in  that  year  to  the  Department  of  Extension  for 
the  advancement  of  work  in  fine  arts  and,  as  a  part 
of  the  programme,  this  school  was  opened.  Its  first 
session  in  August,  1933,  was  a  marked  success  from 
the  attendance  point  of  view  as  some  230  presented 
themselves  for  instruction.  However,  staff  provision 
had  not  been  made  for  this  number  and  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded  under  some  difficultues.  In  the  years  follow¬ 
ing,  the  attendance  dropped  somewhat  although  it 
still  averaged  about  150  students.  One  reason  for 
this  was  the  fact  that  the  fees  charged  in  the  first 
year  we re  only  $1  per  student  and  in  subsequent  years, 
these  were  gradually  raised  to  $15  to  make  up  for 
smaller  appropriations  available  from  the  Carnegie 
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fund. 

The  reputation  fo  the  school  is  now  well  known. 
At  first  it  was  intended  for  students  living  in  Al¬ 
berta,  but,  as  its  fame  spread,  it  began  to  attract 
people  from  all  over  the  Dominion  and  a  few  came  from 
points  in  the  United  States.  The  registration  shows 
a  v/ide  diversity  of  occupations  and  professions  but 
teachers  make  up  the  largest  single  group,  repre senr¬ 
ing  approximately  50 %  of  the  student  body. 

When  the  school  was  firfet  planned,  it  Was 
to  provide  training  in  theatre  arts  only,  courses 
being  offered  in  acting,  direction,  make-up,  cos¬ 
tume,  stage- craft,  pantonine,  and  folk  songs.  The 
term 1 s  v/ork  also  included  the  production  of  several 
plays.  In  the  first  year,  all  the  instruction  was 
by  members  of  the  Department  staff  but  once  the  succ¬ 
ess  of  the  venture  was  assured,  it  was  found  possible 
to  engage  outside  authorities  as  guest  instructors. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  school  of  drama 
has  been  the  encouragement  offered  to  original  Can- 
adiam  plays.  A  number  of  these  have  been  written  and 
produced  by  the  students  under  the  able  tutorship 
ol  Dr,  Frederick  Koch  of  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
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A  new  feature  was  added  to  the  school  in  1935 
when  an  art  section  was  organized  in  co-operation 
with  the  .Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  in  Calgary. 
In  that  year  it  was  essentially  a  separate  school, 
but  in  the  following  year  it  came  under  the  direction 
of  the  Extension  Department.  The  classes  are  now 
divided  into  three  sections,  one  for  children  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  another  for  juniors, 
and  a  third  for  senior  students.  Instruction  is  giv¬ 
en  in  pen  and  pencil  sketching,  pastels,  and  paint¬ 
ing  witn  waver  colors  and  oils.  The  standard  of  the 
work  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  term  is  very  high 
and  some  of  the  better  samples  are  selected  to  form 
an  exhibit  which  tours  the  various  art  clubs  of  the 
province . 

The  scope  of  the  school  has  been  further  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  a  music  division.  Although 
it  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  it  merits  more 
attention  than  it  gets.  Several  noted  artist  have 
been  among  the  instructors  and  they  have  contributed 
much  in  their  own  particular  fields.  Piano,  choral 
singing,  interpretation  of  song,  and  music  apprec¬ 
iation  appear  among  the  list  of  courses  offered. 

Much  of  the  instruction  has  been  prepared 
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particularly  for  teachers  and  the  school  now  gives 
credits  which  are  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  Alberta  as  part  of  the  requirements  for 
teaching  certificates.  But  the  school  is  doing  much 
more  than  this.  It  is  a  step  forward  in  the  cultural 
development  of  Canada  and  it  is,  in  its  own  way* 
making  a  real  contribution  to  that  unity  of  spirit 
and  enrichment  of  community  life  which  is  do  much 
to  be  desired. 

The  Department  of  University  Extension  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  has  been  organis¬ 
ed  as  such  only  since  1936.  Prior  to  that  year,  seme 
extension  services  had  been  in.  existence,  although 
they  consisted  mainly  of  lectures  in  and  around  Van¬ 
couver.  This  work  had  been  financed  by  a  Carnegie 
grant  made  in  1935,  but,  since  1937,  the  financing 
has  been  done  from  the  limited  budget  of  the  Univ¬ 
ersity.  An  attempt  is  nov/  being  made  to  provide  ed¬ 
ucational  facilites  for  the  whole  province  and  also 
to  keep  the  residents  in  touch  with  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  University.  The  policy  has  been  one 
of  extending  service  to  the  more  remote  urban  centres. 
In  this  connection,  great  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  tne  use  and  developemnt  of  radio  programmes  and 
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also  the  organization  of  directed  study  groups.  The 
educational  programme  includes  the  following:  exten¬ 
sion  lectures,  evening  classes, short  courses,  study 
groups,  radio  programmes,  extension  library  service, 
summer  courses,  and  visual  education. 

In  arranging  extension  lectures,  a  bulletin 
is  distributed  to  organizations  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince  notifying  them  of  the  subjects  available.  As 
soon  as  sufficient  replies  are  received,  itineraries 
are  arranged  for  the  various  lecturers.  Most  of  them 
are  obtained  from  among  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  University.  They  undertake  this  extra  work  with¬ 
out  any  remuneration.  Their  travelling  expenses  are 
paid  of  course,  and,  in  order  to  reduce  the  finan¬ 
cial  load  on  the  University,  the  organizations  re¬ 
questing  the  lectures  are  asked  to  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $10,  This  leaves  the  Extension  Department 
with  an  expense  bill  of  only  $4.53  per  lecture. 

Lectures  are  given  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  province.  In  1936-37,  201  of  them  were  given  but 
in  the  following  year,  this  dropped  to  190.  The 
total  registered  attendance  for  this  latter  season 
was  12,831.  In  line  with  University  policy,  only 
forth- one  of  these  lectures  were  give  in  Vancouver 
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itself.  In  addition  to  these  talks  arranged  by  the 
Extension  Department,  members  of  the  faculty  give 
over  250  lectures  yearly  at  the  request  of  various 
organizations  in  and  around  Vancouver. 

The  number  of  evening  classes  arranged  at 
the  University  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  1937-38, 
there  were  seven  courses,  an  increase  of  five  over 
the  previous  year.  Instruction  was  provided  in  bot¬ 
any,  English,  history,  horticultur e ,  poultry,  social 
service,  and  music  appreciation  by  members  of  the 

University  staff.  The  last  of  these  courses  made 
use  of  a  very  fine  library  of  recordings  and  a  public 
address  system  recently  acquired  by  the  University. 

In  addition  to  these  evening  classes,  a  late  after¬ 
noon  course  in  art  appreciation  was  given  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Vancouver  Art  School,  the 
average  attendance  at  these  classes  was  about  forty 
and  the  entire  cost  of  tuition  was  carried  by  the 
s  tudent s  therns e Ive  s . 

A  three-day  short  course  in  leadership  train- 
ha  s  been  arranged  at  the  University  in  answer  to  a 
1  e<luest  irom  the  Parent- Teacher  Federation.  It  usually 
meets  in  June,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  regular 
summer*  session  and  attracts  educational  leaders  from 
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most  of  the  large  centres  in  the  province.  The  course 
opens  with  a  panel  discussion  on  a  previously  arrang¬ 
ed  topic  and  this  is  followed  by  lectures  from  nat¬ 
ionally  know  social  workers.  Later,  periods  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  which  these  talks  may  be  discussed.  The 
topics  vary  from  year  to  year  but  they  are  always 
of  considerable  value  to  those  engaged  in  the  educ¬ 
ational  work  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

The  1938  session,  for  example,  dealt  with  "The  Pro¬ 
cess  of  Group  Thinking" . 

During  the  winter  of  1937-38,  the  Department 
initiated  a  successful  programme  of  study  groups 
in  several  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  province .  The 
subjects  selected  for  study  were  in  the  field  of  ec¬ 
onomics  and  public  affairs.  An  organizer  was  engaged 
to  prepare  outlines  for  the  courses  and  to  visit  the 
groups  to  instruct  them  in  methods  of  group  discuss¬ 
ion.  Pamphlets  and  reference  books  on  twenty- two 
topics  were  supplied  to  all  groups  registering. 
Although  only  eighteen  groups  were  registered  during 
that  first  winter* hopes  were  held  for  a  greater  en¬ 
rolment  the  following  year. 

The  Department  has  also  initiated  a  programme 
of  educational  broadcasts.  To  facilitate  this  work, 
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a  studio  was  constructed  at  the  University  and  the 
programmes  were  released  over  CJOR  and  CBR.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  which  had  the  greatest  appeal  proved  to  be 
“The  University  Drama  School''1,  Its  success  is  shown 
partly  by  the  fact  that  122  listening  groups  were 
formed  for  drama  study  and  used  it  as  a  basis  for 
their  work .  They  correspond  regularly  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Extension  and  sent  in  many  requests  for 
plays,  books,  and  other  information  regarding  the 
theatre.  Most  of  the  cost  of  this  course  was  borne 
by  the  GBC . 

The  extent  of  the  radio  broadcasting  is 
indicated  by  the  following  summary  of  regular  broad¬ 
casts: 

1.  Daily  farm  market  reports. 

2.  Melodic  Adventures,  a  weekly  broadcast  on  music 
appreciation  illustrated  with  recordings  from 
the  Carnegie  Musical  Set  at  the  University. 

3.  Weekly  lectures  on  poetry  given  by  members  of 
the  English  Department. 

4.  Vocal  Music  Through  the  Ages,  another  weekly 
programme  presented  with  the  help  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  recordings. 

5.  Weekly  farm  talks  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Agriculture . 
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6.  Talks  From  the  University,  a  series  given  by 
staff  members  on  topics  of  general  interest  and 
items  relating  to  the  University. 

7.  Varsity  Time,  a  weekly  programme  produced  by 
the  students. 

During  1938,  the  University  'was  responsible  for  forty- 
one  hours  of  broadcasting  time  and  this  was  made  up 
of  206  programmes. 

The  Department  of  Extension  maintains  a  lib¬ 
rary  service  but  its  circulation  is  still  vary  small. 
Actually,  there  has  been  little  use  for  itas  the 
province  is  well  served  by  the  University  and  Prov¬ 
incial  libraries.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  nec¬ 
essity  for  an  Extension  library  will  become  greater 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  study  clubs  and 
listening  groups. 

During  the  1938  summer  session  of  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  B.G.,  two  summer  courses  were  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Extension, one  in  dramatics  and  the 
other  in  athletics.  Both  of  them  were  introduced 
in  response  to  numerous  appeals  for  instruction  in 
these  subjects.  The  addition  of  a  course  in  dramatics 
to  the  summer  school  curriculum  aroused  even  greater 
interest  than  was  expected  and  there  were  more  app- 
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lications  for  admission  than  it  was  possible  to 
handle  with  the  staff  available.  Instruction  was  giv¬ 
en  in  acting,  directing,  improvisation,  staging, 
make-up,  voice  culture,  and  costuming.  The  course 
in  athletics  lasted  only  two  weeks.  Its  main  purpose 
was  to  supply  teachers  attending  summer  school  with 
a  greater  background  for  the  teaching  of  physical 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  province . 

A  small  collection  of  slides  has  been  start¬ 
ed  by  this  Department  and  is  steadily  being  increas¬ 
ed  in  size  through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the 
staff  and  by  purchases  from  outside  sources.  For  the 
benefit  of  communities  having  no  projection  equip¬ 
ment,  eight  projectors  are  available  and  these  are 
in  constant  use.-1- 

This  summary  of  University  Extension  brings 
to  light  some  interesting  facts.  Almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  method  of  adult  education  is  being  used  by 
the  universities  of  Canada,  although  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  used  varies  from  one  province  to  an¬ 
other.  The  time  honoured  method  of  the  extension 
lecture  is  universal,  probably  because  it  is  the 

University  of  British  Columbia,  Department  of  Ex¬ 
tension,  Report  of  the  Director,  1937  and  1938. 
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easiest  form  of  adult  education  to  arrange  and  ad¬ 
minister.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  the  most  eff¬ 
icient  method  because  of  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  many  people  to  treat  it  as  entertainment  rather 
than  education.  The  lecture  system  itself  is  at  fault. 
In  most  cases,  the  university  sends  out  a  list  of 
available  lectures  to  interested  organizations  and 
these  choose  one  or  more  topics  from  that  list  as  a 
means  of  rounding  out  a  season’s  programme.  The  lect¬ 
urer  comes  and  goes  and  though  he  has  presented  his 
subject  in  a  very  able  manner,  it  is  forgotten  by 
his  audience  in  a  short  time.  The  speaker  is  not 
to  be  blamed;  the  condition  arises  rather  because 
his  contact  with  his  audience  is  so  meagre.  Even  if 
he  gives  a  series  of  lectures  at  weekly  intervals, 
the  situation  is  not  much  improved.  Class  instruction 
by  the  university  has  overcome  this  deficiency  to 
some  extent.  Its  first  advantage  lies  in  the  obvious 
fact  that  more  information  can  be  given  in  a  course 
of  lectures  than  in  a  single  one.  Further,  this  in¬ 
formation  is  presemted  Linder  classroom  conditions 
making  its  retention  a  matter  of  necessity.  Secondly, 
it  allows  the  student  to  come  into  closer  contact 
with  his  instructor  and  thus  benefit  from  any  per- 
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sonality  which  the  lecturer  may  have .  But  even  this 
method  has  its  drawbacks  from  the  purely  educational 
point  of  view.  The  noblest  aim  of  adult  education 
is  the  development  of  a  richer  understanding  of  life 
and  a  more  complete  way  of  living.  This  can  be 
achieved  only  when  people  are  learning  for  the  sake 
of  learning  and  not  when  they  are  learning  as  a  means 
to  improvement  in  economic  status.  Much  of  the  class 
instruction  of  the  universities  falls  down  in  this 
respect  since  most  of  the  courses  given  lead  to  de¬ 
grees  or  diplomas.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  non¬ 
credit  students  taking  these  same  courses,  but  they 
are  very  much  in  the  minority. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  study  club  is 
overcoming  this  last  objection.  Consider  the  Nova 
e-cotian  example;  the  study  club  programme  in  that 
province  is  education  in  living,  not  education  in 
subject  matter.  It  w ould  be  very  desirable  if  this 
ideal  could  be  injected  into  most  of  Canada's  adult 
education.  This  need  not  be  the  primary  aim  in  every 
case  because  purely  vocational  instruction  has  its 
place  but  ii  adult  education  is  to  serve  its  wider 
purpose,  it  must  adopt  more  and  more  of  this  attitude. 
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CHAPTER  V 
LIBRARIES 


The  discovery  of  the  printing  press,  some 
five  hundred  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  highlights 
in  the  development  of  mankind.  It  brought  a  vast 
store  of  learning  to  the  door  of  the  average  man 
and  made  education  for  the  masses  a  possibility. 

Without  that  discovery,  civilisation  would  still  be 
in  the  dark  ages.  Nowadays,  books  are  so  commonplace 
that  we  do  not  fully  realize  their  value.  Within 
their  covers  are  to  be  found  records  od  man’s  attain- 
ments,  records  which  serve  now  to  light  the  road  of 
progress.  We  profit  by  the  successes  and  failures  of 
the  past.  How  important  it  is  that  we  make  use  of 
this  great  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  our  present- 
day  educational  programme.  Books  are  almost  a  necessity 
in  any  process  of  learning  but  they  are  vitally  im¬ 
portant  in  adult  education  because  they  are  the  source 
of  material  upon  which  most  adult  students  must  de¬ 
pend  for  a  large  part  of  their  information.  So  im¬ 
portant  is  this  fact  that  we  take  great  pains  to 
teach  our  children  how  to  use  books,  in  order  that 
they  will  not  be  at  a  loss  when  they  find  that  a  few 
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years  of  formal  schooling  did  not  teach  them  all 
that  they  need  to  know. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  neither  would  It 
be  desirable  for  each  individual  to  collect  all  the 
books  for  which  he  might  find  use  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  his  life.  The  necessity  for  a  library  distribu¬ 
tion  system  is  obvious  and  in  the  following  chapter, 
we  will  be  concerned  with  the  part  played  by  the  lib 
raries  in  the  education  of  adults.  A  commission 
formed  by  the  American  Library  Association  to  study 
the  library  programme  of  the  United  States  found 
that  the  contribution  of  the  libraries  to  adult  ed¬ 
ucation  resolved  itself  into  three  main  activities, 
first,  the  library  can  make  available  a  consulting 
and  advisory  service  as  well  as  a  supply  of  books 
to  those  who  wish  to  study  alone  rather  than  in  or¬ 
ganized  groups.  Second,  it  has  an  obligation  to  fur¬ 
nish  complete  and  reliable  information  concerning 
local  opportunities  for  adult  education  outside  the 
library  itself.  Third,  it  should  recognize  as  a 
fundamental  duty,  the  supplying  of  books  for  the 
educational  activities  of  other  organizations  .^- 

^Libraries  and  Adult  Education,  American  Library 
Association,  Chicago,  Ill.  1926. 
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The  report  of  the  same  commission  brings 
out  a  number  of  other  points  pertaining  to  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  libraries  and  education  which 
are  worthy  of  note .  A  great  deal  of  the  adult  educ¬ 
ation  carried  on  today  is  of  a  non- institutional 
character  and  as  such  has  no  buildings  and  no  lib¬ 
rary  service  of  its  own.  This  lack  must  be  filled 
for  the  present  by  the  public  libraries.  Although 
much  of  the  reading  material  in  most  of  these  lib¬ 
raries  is  purely  recreational,  there  is  usually  a 
section  containing  reference  books  of  all  types. 

The  fact  that  the  circulation  of  non-fiction  is 
gradually  increasing  indicates  that  there  must  be 
a  rising  interest  in  more  serious  educational  read¬ 
ing,  and  that  adult  education  agencies  are  making 
use  of  the  public  libraries  to  some  extent  already. 
Two  questions  face  us  at  this  point;  first,  what  can 
libraries  do  to  foster  this  trend,  and  second,  what 
are  Canadian  libraries  in  particular,  doing  for 
the  adults  of  the  Dominion?  The  first  is  the  easiest 
to  answer  since  librarians  and  educationalists  have 
given  it  considerable  thought  in  the  past  few  years. 
Certainly  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  points 
is  that  a  given  library  should  obtain  as  great  a 
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circulation  and  coverage  as  possible,  and  to  this 
end,  librarians  are  continually  revising  their 
book  stocks  and  advertising  them  to  the  public.  An¬ 
other  service  that  can  be  rendered  is  the  provision 
of  reference  material  for  the  use  of  study  clubs. 

A  third,  and  equally  important  matter,  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  material  for  students  who  wish  to  study 
alone . 

This  latter  method  of  fostering  the  educ¬ 
ational  tastes  of  individuals  will  bear  some  comment 
since  it  is  a  scheme  that  is  not  yet  used  to  any 
great  extent.  Where  such  a  reader's  service  is  intro¬ 
duced,  a  reference  division  of  the  library  is  usually 
established  under  the  supervision  of  an  adviser  who 
is  capable  of  outlining  courses  and  of  suggesting 
books  which  will  lend  themselves  to  the  particular 
purpose  of  the  student.  A  special  department  of  the 
library  to  handle  such  work  demands  an  addition  to 
the  staff  and  in  many  Canadian  libraries,  this  pre¬ 
sents  a  difficult  financial  problem.  Most  librarians 
are  too  busy  doing  the  jobs  that  should  be  handed 
over  to  an  assistant  and  cannot  spend  time  on  a  read¬ 
er's  service.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  condition, 
but  it  is  a  condition  which  will  continue  to  exist 
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until  Canada  develops  a  more  satisfactory  system  of 
financing  her  libraries. 

Several  versions  of  this  system  of  directed 
reading  have  been  suggested  and  put  into  use.  me 
prepared  reading  list  is  one  example .  It  consists 
of  a  list  of  books  obtainable  from  the  library  which 
has  prepared  the  list,  intended  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  a  certain  type  of  book,  such  as  the 
modern  novel,  to  a  certain  subject,  such  as  econom¬ 
ics  or  history,  or  to  a  particular  author.  The  study 
outline  is  another  type  which  is  usually  prepared 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  taking  the 
course,  although  it  may  already  exist  in  printed 
form  so  that  the  student  must  choose  only  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  wishes  to  study.  The  outline  consists 
of  a  list  of  headings  to  indicate  the  general  trend 
of  the  study  and  along  with  it  a  list  of  suggested 
reading  material  which  supplies  the  details. 

These  are  some  of  the  possible  contributions 
of  the  library  to  adult  education.  The  answering 
of  the  second  question  regarding  the  actual  contri¬ 
bution  of  Canadian  libraries  to  adult  education  in 
Canada  is  another  matter  entirely.  As  yet,  there  is 
no  concerted,  Dominion-wide  library  programme,  con- 
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sequently ,  there  is  no  adequate  method  of  collecting 
detailed  information  on  this  subject.  The  Biennial 
Survey  of  Libraries , "prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  at  Ottawa,  is  the  main  source  of  material. 

The  reports  of  provincial  governments  and  library 
commissions  also  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
data.  Both  of  these  sources  have  been  used  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  material  presented  below.  Most  of  the  lib¬ 
raries  to  which  reference  is  made  are  free  public 
libraries  owned  by  municipalities  and  governments. 
Mention  is  ma.de  of  university  and  private  libraries 
only  where  they  have  a  large  public  circulation  or 
where  they  directly  supervise  adult  education.  AS 
in  other  chapters,  the  discussion  is  carried  from 
province  to  province  and  it  is  an  attempt  to  record 
something  of  the  present  conditions. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Carnegie  Corp¬ 
oration,  Brince  Edward  Island  has  recently  been  the 
scene  of  a  much  publicized  experiment  in  library 
organization.  In  1933,  a  survey^of  Canadian  libraries 

lrThe  Biennial  Survey  of  Libraries  in  Canada,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics^  King’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  1938. 

^Ridington,  J.  Libraries  in  Canada,  The  Ryerson  Press 
Toronto,  1933. 
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recommended  that  Prince  Edward  Island  take  immediate 
steps  to  introduce  an  experimental  library  of  the 
regional  type,  provided  the  financial  backing  for 
the  scheme  could  be  found.  At  that  time,  the  prov¬ 
ince  had  one  municipal  library  at  Summerside  with  a 
circulation  of  about  400  books  a  month  and  a  legis¬ 
lative  library  at  Charlottetown  with  an  average  dis¬ 
tribution  of  3,500  books  for  the  same  period.  A  cir¬ 
culation  of  4,000  books  per  mopth  is  small  for  a 
province  with  a  population  of  88,000.  These  libraries 
gave  very  poor  coverage  as  the  two  cities  mentioned 
contain  only  about  18%  of  the  total  population  of 
the  province.  The  possibility  of  other  municipal 
libraries  being  established  was  slight  since  there 
are  no  other  population  centres  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  In  fact,  some  difficulty  was  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  financing  the  libraries  already  in  ex¬ 
istence.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  maritimers  have 
not  been  experimenters  in  the  past  and  several  other 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  have  met  with  failure.  So  the  prospect  of  a 
library  experiment  was  not  a  bright  one. 

But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  was  persuaded  to  make  a  grant  of 
vCOjOOOj and  over  a  period  of  three  years  granted 
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another  $40,000.  With  this  backing,  a  regional  dem¬ 
onstration  library  was  begun  in  June,  1933.  The 
first  few  months  were  spent  in  collecting  and  organ¬ 
izing  the  book  stock.  It  was  necessary  to  select 
carefully  the  towns  at  which  branches  would  be  placed 
and  at  first,  only  four  of  the  larger  and  more  stra¬ 
tegic  centres  were  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  problem 
of  distribution  to  outlying  districts  as  simple  as 
possible.  When  such  a  place  was  chosen,  a  number  of 
representative  citizens  of  the  town  were  asked  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  which  the  idea  of  a  regional  lib¬ 
rary  was  presented.  They  were  asked  to  supply  suit¬ 
able  housing,  with  heat  and  light,  for  a  small  lib¬ 
rary  which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  town  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  library.  In  most  cases,  this  proposal  was  greet¬ 
ed  with  enthusiasm  and  the  fullest  support  and  co¬ 
operation  was  promised.  Thus  the  scheme  began  with 
four  small  collections  of  about  1,000  volumes  each. 

Efy  1935,  the  number  of  branches  had  increased  to 
twenty- two  and  some  42,000  books  and  13,000  magazines 
had  been  purchased  and  put  into  circulation  through 
them . 

The  method  of  distribution  used  in  a  region¬ 
al  library  is,  in  theory  at  least,  relatively  simple. 
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The  Prince  Edward  Island  Library  System  is  controll¬ 
ed  from  a  central  distributing  point  in  Charlotte¬ 
town.  The  staff  at  this  main  branch  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  all  the  smaller  branches, 
the  maintenance  of  the  book  stock,  and  the  purchase 
of  new  books.  The  stock  of  about  1,000  books  which 
is  kept  at  each  branch,  is  completely  changed  every 
summer  thus  making  it  possible  for  even  the  smallest 
communities  to  have  placed  before  them  about  10,000 
volumes  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  is  admitted¬ 
ly  a  far  greater  number  tnan  tne  resiaenus  of  these 
communities  would  be  able  to  obtain  for  themselves. 
The  only  drawback  of  this  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  selection  of  books  left  at  the  branch  may 
not  satisfy  the  reading  interests  of  some  of  the 
readers,  although  every  precaution  is  ta-ken  to  in¬ 
clude  books  of  all  types.  A  method  of  minimizing  this 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  "request  system", 
by  which  readers  may  ask  for  certain  books  or  for 
material  on  any  subject  in  which  they  are  interest¬ 
ed.  Those  requests  are  sent  in  to  the  headquarters 
in  Charlottetown  and  as  soon  as  the  book  becomes 
available,  it  is  shipped  to  the  requesting  branch. 
Thus,  even  though  it  may  take  some  time,  every  mem- 
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ber  of  the  library  is  certain  of  obtaining  the 
reading  material  which  suits  his  needs.  If  it  should 
so  happen  that  the  desired  book  is  not  in  the  possess¬ 
ion  of  the  library  and  if  there  is  sufficient  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  arrangements  are  made  to  add  it  to  the 
shelves.  In  fact,  the  list  of  requests  is  used  as  a 
guide  for  futre  purchasing. 

This  system  of  branches  makes  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  library  available  to  some  23,000  reg¬ 
istered  borrowers.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
is  too  remote  from  the  branch  centres  to  make  use 
of  them.  To  reach  these,  seventy  boxes,  each  con¬ 
taining  thirty  carefully  selected  books  are  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  Women's  Institutes  which  are  scattered 
through  the  outlying  districts.  Half  the  number  of 
volumes  sent  consists  of  non-fiction.  The  boxes  are 
sent  out  during  the  winter,  for  it  is  at  this  time 
of  year  that  most  of  the  reading  is  done.  This  meth¬ 
od  of  distribution  was  considered  by  far  the  best 
because  the  Women’s  Institutes  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
are  well  organized  bodies  and  are  sufficiently  in 
contact  with  the  communities  to  be  able  to  make  the 
best  circulation  possible.  The  only  alternative  meth¬ 
od  would  have  been  a  book  van  which  would  travel 
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through  these  outlying  districts.  Such  a  scheme  was 
actually  tried  hut  did  not  function  satisfactorily 
because  of  the  difficult  travelling  conditions  of 
winter . 

The  facts  regarding  circulation  are  inter¬ 
esting.  The  total  registered  circulation  xor  1935 
was  261,029,  indicating  that  the  library  experiment 
has  at  least  gained  a  foot  hold  and  that  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  people  are  being  cultivated.  Prob 
ably  the  actual  circulation  was  considerably  above 
this  since  a  part  of  it,  particularly  in  those  lib¬ 
raries  sent  to  the  Women1 s  Institutes,  was  unrecord 
ed.  Gratifying  though  it  may  be  to  note  this  large 
circulation,  it  is  even  more  heartening  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  adult  education  to  find  that  over  25%  of  it 
consists  of  books  of  the  reference  and  non-fiction 
type.  According  to  the  standards  for  efficient  lib¬ 
rary  service  formulated  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  five  volumes  in  circulation  per  person 
per  year  is  regarded  as  a  minimum.  This  would  mean 
for  Prince  Edward  Island,  an  annual  circulation  of 
440,200  volumes.  The  recorded  figure  for  1935  was 
not  much  more  than  half  this  value  but  librarians 
are  inclined  to  make  the  gap  look  as  small  as  poss- 
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ible  by  indicating  many  ways  by  which  greater  cir¬ 
culation  could  take  place  and  yet  go  unrecorded. 

The  communities  have  responded  very  well  in 
supplying  accomodation  for  the  libraries.  Some  cen¬ 
tres  have  even  constructed  small  buildings  to  house 
them.  Each  branch  is  in  the  care  of  a  local  custod¬ 
ian  who  is  paid  s.  small  fee  from  the  central  lib¬ 
rary  fund.  The  number  of  hours  which  the  branch  is 
open  depends  upon  the  number  of  registered  borrowers. 
The  branches  having  over  700  members  are  open  eleven 
hours  a  week  and  those  with  a  smaller  registration 
are  open  for  eight.  The  system  of  having  paid  cus¬ 
todians  has  proved  most  satisfactory  because  it  re¬ 
duces  the  number  of  books  lost  and  insures  better 
care  of  them. 

To  graft,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  a  new 
institution  on  to  a  province  largely  unconscious  of 
the  need  for  it  called  for  every  sort  of  public¬ 
ity.  Much  of  it  was  obtained  through  pulic  gather¬ 
ings  and  meetings  which  were  addressed  by  the  dir¬ 
ector  of  the  demonstration.  The  newspapers  also 
lent  their  support  by  reporting  all  such  meetings 
and  at  least  a  few  of  them  made  favourable  editorial 
comments.  In  1936,  the  library  announced  a  compet- 
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ition,  prizes  being  given  for  the  best  essay  on  a 
subject  which  was  to  be  chosen  from  a  set  of  ten  pre¬ 
scribed  topics*  Still  further  publicity  was  obtained 
through  an  exhibit  at  the  provincial  exhibition. 

This  same  exhibit  was  carried  from  one  meeting  to 
another  as  a  means  of  showing  communities  the  type 
of  material  that  could  be  obtained  for  them.  All 
these  and  many  other  advertising  tricks  were  employ¬ 
ed  to  get  the  experiment  under  way. 

In  1936,  the  demonstration  came  to  an  end 
as  far  as  the  Carnegie  Corporation  was  concerned 
and  the  matter  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the  library 
was  placed  before  the  provincial  government.  After 
a  great  deal  of  canvassing  by  the  library  committee. 
Women's  Institutes,  and  other  organizations,  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  decision  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of 
the  scheme  was  handed  down,  although  it  was  not  poss¬ 
ible  to  provide  all  the  financial  support  that  was 
needed  for  its  expansion.  Other  than  providing  a 
small  grant,  the  Government  of  Prince  Edward  Is rand 
takes  no  official  interest  in  this  library.  When  the 
demonstration  started,  there  was  no  Library  Act  and 
no  official  body  representing  library  interests  such 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Library  Commissions  of  some 
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of  the  other  provinces.  However,  in  1934,  a  Comm¬ 
ission  was  formed  and  in  the  following  year  a  Lib¬ 
rary  Act  was  passed  covering  this  appointment.  This 
Act  was  repealed  later  for  political  reasons  leaving 
the  staff  of  the  library  to  carry  on  by  itself . 

This  reviev/  of  Prince  Edward  Island's  lib¬ 
rary  system  has  been  more  of  a  report  on  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  regional  library  than  a  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  library  and  adult  education. 
However,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to 
this  chapter,  Canada's  public  libraries  are  still 
in  the  experimental  stage  as  far  as  this  field  of 
education  is  concerned,  hence  this  chapter  deals 
more  with  possibilities  than  with  actual  facts.  Some 
mention  has. already  been  made  of  the  educational 
work  undertaken  by  this  regional  library  system  in 
connection  with  study  groups  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  repeat  here  that  all  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  new  library  system  is  having  a  pronounced 
effect  on  the  lives  of  many  Prince  Edward  Islanders 
and  the  old  ideas  of  conservatism  seem  to  be  giving 
place  gradually  to  those  of  co-operation. 

The  only  other  library  of  any  consequence 
in  this  province  is  the  legislative  library  situated 
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at  Charlottetown.  As  an  educational  influence,  it 
is  of  little  importance  since  it  is  mainly  a  leg¬ 
islative  reference  library,  although  it  is  open  to 
the  public.  It  has  been  of  service  to  a  limited  few 
interested  in  history  as  it  has  collected  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  or  data  concerning  the  historical 
background  of  the  province. 

Very  little  favourable  comment  can  be  made 
regarding  the  relationship  between  the  public  lib¬ 
raries  of  liova  Scotia,  and  adult  education.  The  Lib¬ 
rary  Commission  Report  of  1933  made  it  very  plain 
that  there  was  in  this  province  a  deplorable  lack 
of  adequate  facilities  for  book  service.  Halifax 
was  taken  as  the  classic  example.  It  has  a  library 
of  some  35,000  volumes  but  it  is  badly  housed,  little 
used,  and  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  financial 
support.  Other  smaller  collections  at  Amherst,  Sid¬ 
ney,  Truro,  and  Yarmouth  were  not  regarded  with  any 
greater  favour.  The  legislative  library  which  might 
possibly  contain  material  of  interest  to  a  few,  is 
not  open  to  the  public.  The  only  public  collection 
which  is  at  all  progressive  is  supervised  by  Dai- 
housie  University.  The  Provincial  Archives,  under 
the  administration  of  one  of  Canada's  foremost  hist- 
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orians,  is  housed  here  and  contains  quite  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  papers  of  historical  int¬ 
erest.  The  use  of  this  collection  by  students  of  hist¬ 
ory  is  encouraged  by  the  staff  through  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  press  articles,  but  at  best,  it  is  not  a 
service  which  will  ever  find  wide  use. 

Since  1933,  some  small  improvements  have  been 

made.  The  libraries  at  Dartmouth,  Halifax,  ana  Truro 

report  that  they  are  co-operating  with  study  groups 

although  the  extent  of  this  co-operation  is  limited* 

Acadia  University  was  the  pioneer  in  instituting 

travelling  libraries.  The  first  sets  were  put  into 

circulation  in  1929  and  were  distributed  by  means  of 

two  book  vans.  These  travelling  collections  are  still 

in  use.  Dalhousie  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  Universities 

followed  this  example  some  years  later,  although  the 

latter  maintains  its  stock  of  books  for  the  use  of 

the  study  clubs  under  its  administration.  Another 

scheme  that  has  been  put  into  operation  is  the  county 

library  system  which  distributes  books  through  the 

rural  schools.  Thirteen  travelling  libraries  have 

thus  been  made  available,  although  they  do  not  en^.oy 

a  very  wide  circulation  among  adult  readers. 

1  The  Carnegie  Demonstration  Library  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Prince  Edward  Island  Libraries,  Charlottetown. 
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Fortunately ,  Nova  Scotia  is  quite  a- “are  of 
the  need  for  improvement  in  library  conditions.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  Department  of  Education,  which  supervises 
public  libraries,  authorized  a  library  survey  of 
the  province  and  appointed  Miss  Nora  Bateson,  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  demonstration,  to 
undertake  the  task.  The  results  of  this  survey-}  pub¬ 
lished  in  1938,  advised  two  things  very  strongly. 

The  first  was  some  type  of  library  legislation  and 
a  Library  Commission  to  supervise  its  administra¬ 
tion.  The  second  was  a  county  library  system.  What 
will  be  done  with  these  suggestions,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  situation  in  New  Brunswick  is  not  much 
better.  The  latest  reports  show  that  this  province 
has  only  six  free  public  libraries,  the  best  of  them 
being  in  St.  John  with  a  collection  of  about  55,000 
volumes.  Moncton  also  has  quite  a  large  collection 
and  claims  to  have  54%  of  the  population  of  the  city 
registered  as  borrowers,  but  strangely  enough,  it  has 
a  very  low  per  capita  circulation.  The  legislative 
library,  situated  at  Fredricton,  has  the  unenviaole 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  poorest  in  Canada. 

I - ~~ 

Bateson,  Nora.  Library  Survey  of  Nova  Scotia,  King’s 
Printer,  Halifax.  N.S.  1938. 
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Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  this 
situation.  In  1929,  a  Library  Commission  was  appoint 
ed  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  provincial  public 
libraries.  It  began  its  work  conscienciously,  obtain 
ed  an  office  and  hired  a  trained  secretary,  but  by 
the  time  it  was  ready  to  begin  collecting  data,  the 
original  appropriation  -made  by  the  government  had 

been  used.  As  there  was  no  provision  for  any  regular 
financial  support,  the  work  had  to  stop.  This  might 
have  been  overcome  if  the  Commission  had  been  under 
the  supervision  of  some  government  department. 
Following  this  fiasco,  there  came  s.  series  of  agit¬ 
ations  for  a  regional  library  system,  but  no  steps 
were  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  government. 
Finally,  in  1937,  funds  were  obtained  from  private 
sources  to  begin  one  in  Albert  County.  The  associa¬ 
tion  formed  was  known  as  the  Silver  Jubilee  Rural 
Public  Library  Association.  It  had  six  branches  and 
a  collection  of  only  1,500  books,  hence  it  could  not 
do  very  much  more  than  provide  a  small  amount  of  re¬ 
creational  reading.  The  only  libraries  reporting  any 
contact  with  study  groups  are  those  at  Sussex  and 
Woodstock.  Both  of  these  have  organized  small  clubs 
which  meet  in  the  library  building. 
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Quebec  is  much  better  supplied  with  libraries 
than  the  Maritime s  but  unfortunately  the  control  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  Catholic  Church  makes  them  of  little 
value  for  adult  education.  Of  the  224  libraries,  only 
eleven  may  be  classes  as  free  public  libraries  and 
ten  others  are  open  to  the  public  but  demand  a  small 
subscription  fee.  Most  of  the  remainder  belong  to 
church  schools  and  as  such  are  under  the  controll 
of  the  clergy  and  entirely  useless  for  recreational 
reading.  Furthermore,  there  is  a.  decided  lack  of  int¬ 
erest  in  those  that  are  available.  There  are  as  many 
registered  borrowers  in  Prince  Edward  Island  as  there 
are  in  the  whole  of  Quebec  inspite  of  the  great  diff¬ 
erence  in  population  and  the  per  capita  circulation 
in  Prince  Edward  Island  is  just  ten  times  as  great. 

A  large  part  of  this  lack  of  interest  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  church  libraries  do  not  contain  books 
which  appeal  to  the  average  person  and  apparently  do 
nothing  to  improve  the  situation.  Half  of  them  spend 
as  little  as  $5  per  year  on  new  books.  Perhaps  the 
comparison  between  the  two  provinces  is  not  a  fair 
one  but  at  least  it  indicates  the  advantage  of  a 
regional  library  system  in  reaching  and  supplying  the 
needs  of  rural  readers. 
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One  of  Quebec’s  greatest  difficulties  lies 
in  the  fact  that  most  of  its  books  must  be  written  in 
French.  The  number  of  French  books  published  in  Can¬ 
ada  is  small,  hence  it  must  depend  on  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  as  a  source  of  supply.  Another  difficulty  is 
imposed  by  the  Catholic  Church  which  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  duty  of  censoring  every  book  that  is  plac ■€.«(. 
before  the  pdblic.  As  this  censorship  is  very  strict, 

there  are  many  books  which  are  not  even  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  people  of  this  province.  Quebec  has  a 
rather  high  percentage  of  illiterates,  particularly 
in  the  rural  sections  and  there  are  many  more  who, 
although  they  may  have  learned  to  read  and  write, 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  make 
use  of  such  books.  For  these  reasons,  most  of  the 
library  activities  have  been  confined  to  the  larger 
cities.  These  difficulties  are,  for  the  present,  in¬ 
surmountable,  hence  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  Que¬ 
bec  will  have  an  adequate  library  system  in  the  very 

near  future. 

Here,  as  in  the  Maritime s,  the  public  lib¬ 
raries  report  very  little  connection  with  adult  study 
groups  or  any  other  form  of  adult  education.  McGill 
University  probably  does  more  than  any  other  organ- 
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ization.  During  each  year,  it  sends  out  over  200 
travelling  libraries  each  containing  an  average  of 
i or  by  books.  These  circulate  through  Quebec  and  hew 
Brunswick  chiefly,  most  of  them  being  sent  to  schhols. 
ihe  cost  of  obtaining  them  is  small  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  met  by  tne  ./omen's  Institute  of  the  district 
to  which  the  box  is  sent.  This  service  has  possibil¬ 
ities  and  is  undoubtedly  used  to  good  advantage,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  record  kept  to  act  as  a 
basis  for  judgement. 

In  Ontario,  the  libraries  are  administered 
by  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
this  fact  partly  accounts  for  the  success  with  which 
they  serve  the  reading  public.  The  library  legisla¬ 
tion,  put  into  effect  over  fifty  years  ago,  is  of 
the  best  and  has  made  adequate  financial  support 
available  from  the  beginning.  The  Library  Act  has 
provided  that  a  tax  of  500  per  capita  may  be  impos¬ 
ed,  if  necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  municipal 
libraries.  Such  sound  financial  arrangements  make 
for  a  sound  library  system.  During  1937,  the  actual 
expenditure  on  libraries  for  the  whole  province  amount¬ 
ed  to  350  per  capita,  the  highest  in  the  Dominion. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Ontario  is  better  supplied 
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with  books  than  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

Ontario  has  many  fine  city  libraries,  the 
best  of  which  is  in  Toronto.  Windsor  boasts  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  was  responsible  for  publishing  the 
first  reader's  guide.  Hamilton  has  a  fine  business 
and  trade  collection  and  Ottawa  is  famous  for  its 
selection  of  both  English  and  French  books.  This 
latter  library  also  prepares  and  publishes  extensive 
reading  lists  which  have  proved  very  useful  to  those 
preparing  similar  lists  on  a  smaller  scale  for  study 
groups  and  also  to  other  libraries  buying  new  books. 
Still  other  excellent  libraries  are  to  be  found  in 
Kitchener,  Guelph,  Kingston,  St.  Catherines,  Fort 
William,  Brantford,  Peterborough,  Owen  Sound,  and 
Woodstock.  All  of  these  report  a  per  capita  circula¬ 
tion  of  between  7  and  11.5,  Guelph  having  the  highest. 

The  Ontario  Library  Act  has  one  weak  point; 
it  does  not  provide  for  the  possibility  of  branch  lib¬ 
raries  being  opened  in  several  districts  of  a  large 
city  or  in  small  towns  around  some  main  centre.  As 
a  result  of  this,  the  smaller  branches  which  are  in 
existence,  are  not  able  to  afford  the  books  which 
they  should  have.  Several  methods  have  been  designed 
to  overcome  this  failing,  but  the  most  successful  of 
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them  depends  upon  the  institution  of  some  type  of 
regional  or  county  library  system.  Two  types  of  re¬ 
gional  co-operation  have  been  developed.  The  first 
was  pioneered  by  the  Sarnia  Public  Library  in  1932. 
Eighteen  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Lambton  County 
agreed  to  join  a  library  association  through  which 
they  might  share  the  benefits  of  co-operative  buying 
and  distribution  of  books.  Each  member  of  the  library 
association  is  required  to  contribute  $25  a  year 
to  a  fund  which  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  new  books. 
The  purchases  are  all  made  by  the  Sarnia  branch  so 
that  the  best  selection  may  be  made.  The  books  so 
acquired  are  held  by  each  branch  for  a  period  of 
three  months  and  then  exchanged  by  a  bookmobile  ob¬ 
tained  for  that  purpose.  The  actua.l  books  sent  to  a 
given  branch  are  selected  at  a  meeting  of  all  the 
librarians  from  the  entire  county  collection,  when 
the  branches  are  finished  with  them,  they  find  their 
way  to  the  central  library  in  Sarnia  where  they  re¬ 
main  unless  called  for  again  by  one  of  the  other 
branches.  Middlesex,  Elgin,  and  Oxford  counties  are 
following  this  same  plan. 

The  other  scheme  adopted  by  Essex,  Halton,  and 
Waterloo  counties  differs  very  slightly  from  this. 
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Each  member  library  must  raise  $25  annually  lor  the 
purchase  of  new  books  which  are  selected  by  a  cen- 
tral  purchasing  committee  to  avoid  duplication.  Each 
library  retains  its  selection  for  a  period  of  two 
months  and  then  arranges  for  its  transportation  to 
the  next  town.  In  the  end,  however,  the  books  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  purchasing  library  instead 
of  going  to  a  central  branch.  None  of  these  are  strict¬ 
ly  free  public  libraries  for  they  all  charge  a  small 
subscription  fee,  although  they  receive  also  both 
county  and  provincial  grants. 

As  well  as  giving  its  official  supervision 
to  the  public  libraries  of  the  province,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  supplies  an  extensive  travelling 
service.  Over  600  boxes,  each  containing  about  forty- 
five  books,  are  sent  out  every  year.  Most  of  them 
go  to  vv  omen's  Institutes  and  other  similar  organiz¬ 
ations,  although  some  of  them  are  borrowed  by  small 
libraries  to  supplement  their  own  stocks. 

The  Ontario  Library  Association  serves  as  an 
agency  through  which  most  of  the  library  work  in  this 
province  may  be  co-ordinated.  It  is  primarily  a  means 
by  which  librarians  may  get  together  to  discuss  the 
details  of  their  work.  It  also  publishes  the  Ontario 
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Library  Review,  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  entire¬ 
ly  to  library  problems.  Since  1936,  this  magazine 
has  performed  a  very  valuable  service  in  publishing 
an  index  of  Canadian  periodicals. 

It  stands. to  reason  that  a  sound  library  sys¬ 
tem  such  as  this  should  take  an  active  part  in  adult 
education.  One  of  its  real  contributions  in  this 
field  is  the  reader’s  advisory  service.  The  Library 
Association  publishes  a  number  of  reading  lists  for 
the  use  of  those  who  axe  "reading  with  a  purpose" 
and  they  .have  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  larger  lib¬ 
raries  as  a  basis  for  their  programmes  of  guidance. 
Some  of  these  libraries  even  undertalce  to  prepare 
lists  for  certain  special  groups  of  readers  in  their 
own  districts.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  clubs  and  study  groups  over  the  province  of  Ont¬ 
ario  and  all  of  these  groups  depend  on  the  library 
for  their  material.  Books  on  travel  seem  to  be  in 
the  greatest  demand  and  in  many  cases,  the  librarians 
must  adjust  their  buying  policy  to  accomodate  the 
need  thus  aroused.  Some  libraries,  which  have  clubs 
rooms  available  in  the  buildings,  sponsor  study  group 
of  their  own.  These  rooms  are  also  used  for  special 
literary  meetings,  extension  lectures,  and  book  dis- 
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plays,  almost  turning  the  library  into  a  first  rate 
educational  centre.  In  all,  some  fifty  libraries  re¬ 
port  that  they  have  arranged  either  to  supply  books 
to  study  clubs  or  to  take  part  in  this  type  of  adult 
education  in  some  other  way. 

Manitoba,  along  with  the  other  prairie  prov¬ 
inces,  presents  an  entirely  different  problem  in 
library  administration.  Although  its  55%  of  rural 
population  is  by  no  means  the  largest  in  Canada,  the 
type  of  farming  in  which  this  rural  population  is 
engaged  tends  to  scatter  the  people  widely.  Manitoba 
also  has  a  great  mixture  of  nationalities  among  its 
peoples,  a  few  of  whom  still  speak  their  own  native 
European  languages  and  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  learn  English.  This  can  occur  because  many  of  the 
groups  of  immigrants  have  settled  In  colonies  and 
established  a  miniature  edition  of  their  own  home 
land  where,  except  for  a  few  of  those  who  deal  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  English  is  not 
extremely  necessary.  These  two  facts  have  been  partly 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  adequate  library  coverage 
in  this  province.  One  other  main  contributing  factor 
seems  to  be  the  failure  to  provide  a  suitable  organ¬ 
ization  for  a  library  system.  The  library  legisla¬ 
tion  which  was  passed  years  ago  is  of  the  poorest. 
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Although  it  was  patterned  after  that  of  Ontario,  one 
essential  feature  was  omitted.  The  Library  Board, 
which  was  formes  to  administer  the  Act,  was  given 
neither  definite  authority  nor  money  with  which  to 
carry  on  its  work.  The  members  were  to  be  appointed 
but  were  to  x*eceive  no  remuneration.  Those  who  Were 
given  the  position  were  already  salaried  government 
officials  and  the  Board  never  functioned  satisfact¬ 
orily. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  some  excell¬ 
ent  libraries  have  been  developed.  The  only  large 
free  library  is  in  Winnipeg  and  has  a  book  stock 
of  about  102,000  volumes.  It  was  sever ly  criticized 
by  the  Library  Survey  as  lacking  in  efficient  organ¬ 
ization  and  administration,  but  evidence  indicates 
that  it  has  improved  a  great  deal  since  the  time 
that  survey  was  ma.de.  During  the  pa.st  few  years  it 
has  been  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  certain 
study  groups  but  reports  do  not  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  this  co-operation  exists.  There  is  only  one 
other  library,  that  at  Selkirk,  which  ca.n  be  listed 
as  a  free  public  library  and  there  are  only  five 
others  in  the  whole  province  which  contain  over 
1,000  volumes.  The  smaller  libraries  are  operated  by 
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community  organizations,  the  Women's  Institute  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  twenty- one  of  them. 

Travelling  libraries  were  at  one  time  very 
common  in  Manitoba .  The  Women's  Institutes  distrib¬ 
uted  about  forty  boxes  and  most  of  these  are  still 
available.  The  Department  of  Education  also  had  about 
200  collections  ready  for  distribution,  but  in  1933, 
it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  the  appropriation 
for  this  service.  However,  most  of  the  boxes  are 
still  in  circulation  since  it  was  common  practice 
for  them  to  be  exchanged  from  town  to  town  instead 
of  being  returned  to  the  Department  for  redirection 
and  this  is  still  being  done.  This  Department  also 
maintains  an  open  shelf  in  Winnipeg  but  its  annual 
circulation  is  only  about  1,500,  hence  it  is  of  no 
very  great  service. 

This  is  not  a  very  encouraging  picture.  V7ith 
practically  all  the  librsry  facilities  centred  in 
Winnipeg,  the  province  has  had  very  poor  coverage. 

The  educational  value  of  the  circulation  is  also 
questionable .  In  Winnipeg,  about  28%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  was  adult  non-fiction  but  the  smaller  libraries 
in  other  cities  and  rural  centres  are  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  recreational  reading.  The  book  boxes 
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which  are  still  in  circulation,  are  out  of  date  and 
as  there  is  little  information  concerning  their  use, 
their  educational  value  is  also  doubtful.  Summing 
up  the  matter,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Manitoba  lib¬ 
raries  are  not  serving  the  cause  of  adult  education 
as  they  might  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  im¬ 
provement  will  come  as  a.  result  of  the  recent  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Manitoba  Adult  Education  Association. 

The  Saskatchewan  Public  Library  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  1906,  contained  all  the  usual  provis¬ 
ions  regarding  the  establishment  of  public  libraries 
and  the  financial  arrangements  for  them.  It  was  not 
so  very  different  from  that  drawn  up  for  Manitoba 
but  its  administration  under  the  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  has  resulted  in  a  fairly  good  service  to 
urban  readers  at  least,  although  little  has  been  done 
to  solve  the  rural  reading  problem.  There  are  large 
libraries  in  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon  and 
twenty- six  other  smaller  ones  distributed  over  the 
province.  Most  of  these  are  well  organized,  although 
in  the  past,  they  have  contained  a  high  percentage 
of  fiction;  some  of  them  are  developing  efficient 
reference  departments.  The  Biennial  Survey  of  Libraries 
states  that,  at  present,  Saskatchewan  has  the  lowest 
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proportion  of  non-fiction  readers  in  the  Dominion, 
while  curiously  enough,  neighbouring  Manitoba,  in 
spite  of  its  lack  of  an  efficient  library  system,  has 
the  highest. 

Several  of  the  city  libraries  report  some 
co-operation  with  study  groups.  At  Regina,  there 
are  a  number  of  musical  organizations  which  make  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  reference  department  for  their 
work .  In  Saskatoon,  there  are  about  twenty  study  groups 
which  depend  on  the  library  for  their  material. 

Each  year,  they  draw  up  a  list  of  the  books  which 
they  will  require  for  the  following  winter’s  study 
and  submit  this  to  the  librarian..  Purchases  are 
made  from  these  requests  and  when  the  collections 
are  obtained,  they  are  handed  over  to  the  groups 
who  handle  their  own  circulation  among  the  members. 

The  Saskatoon  library  renders  another  very  valuable 
service  to  the  residents  of  that  city.  By  means  of 
book  displays,  it  endeavours  to  link  the  library  with 
current  motion  pictures  and  also  supplies  a  tele¬ 
phone  service  for  those  who  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  information  on  films  appearing  at  the  local  theatres. 
Every  picture  is  graded  with  respect  to  its  enter¬ 
tainment  value  both  for  adults  and  juveniles. 
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The  Mechanics'  and  Literary  Institute  lib¬ 
raries,  although  not  free  libraries,  are  quite  as 
important  as  the  public  libraries  in  the  field  of 
adult  education.  A  Mechanics'  and  Literary  Institute 
Act  was  passed,  many  years  ago  when  Saskatchewan  was 
a.  part  of  the  North  West  Territories,  providing  for 
the  formation  of  such  organizations.  The  object  was 
to  encourage  those  who  were  mechanically  or  artis¬ 
tically  minded  to  study  in  those  fields.  To  help  them, 
night  classes  were  to  be  organized,  libraries  estab¬ 
lished,  and  reading  rooms  provided.  Although  the  or¬ 
iginal  plan  of  holding  night  classes  did  not  continue 
for  long,  there  are  still  twenty-five  libraries 
scattered  over  the  province,  each  being  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  to  its  community.  In  some  cases,  the  reading 
rooms  are  used  for  small  study  groups. 

The  rural  library  service  in  Saskatchewan  is 
very  poor.  Until  recently,  there  were  only  two  sources 
from  which  rural  people  might  obtain  books,  the  trav¬ 
elling  libraries  and  the  open  shelf  library.  Both 
of  these  are  operated  by  the  Saskatchewan  Bureau  of 
Publications.  Travelling  libraries  are  used  more  ex¬ 
tensively  in  this  province  than  in  any  other  in  the 
Dominion.  An  average  of  2,000  boxes,  each  containing 
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about  fifty  volumes,  is  shipped  out  every  year.  These 
are  used  to  supplement  small  libraries  and  also  to 
provide  books  in  communities  which  would  otherwise 
be  without  any.  The  distribution  system  is  similar 
to  that  used  in  Manitoba  5  the  books  are  allowed  to 
travel  from  town  to  town  without  being  returned  to 
the  central  office.  Such  a  system  leads  to  many  de¬ 
lays  and  difficulties  and  even  to  loss  of  books  but 
it  saves  expense,  a  factor  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  prairie  provinces. 

Realizing  that  even  this  supply  of  books 
was  not  enough  to  cover  the  whole  of  rural  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  the  Saskatoon  library  has  begun  a  similar  ser¬ 
vice.  Its  librarian  obtained  a  great  many  used  books 
from  eastern  libraries  and  put  them  up  in  boxes.  In 
this  way ,  another  two  or  three  hundred  communities 
were  given  reading  material  each  year.  Also,  in  1936, 
Lady  Tweedmuir  collected  some  25,000  books  and  sent 
them  to  the  drought  areas  to  be  distributed  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  reported  that  study  groups  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  around  some  of  these  collections,  although  no 
exact  data  concerning  them  is  available. 

The  open  shelf  library  has  a  stock  of  about 
20,000  non-fiction  books  which  are  intended  for  educ- 
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ational  reading.  This  is  the  only  source  provided  by 
the  government  from  which  those  not  within  reach  of 
established  libraries  may  obtain  reference  material. 

It  contains  quite  a  variety  of  good  books,  but  the 
borrowers,  most  of  whom  live  long  distances  from  !Re- 
gina,  may  get  only  one  book  at  a  time  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  much  abbreviated  catalogue  to  guide  them 
in  making  their  selections. There  is  no  librarian  cap¬ 
able  of  giving  authoritative  advice  to  a  reader  who 
does  not  know  just  what  book  will  best  meet  his  needs. 

On  the  whole,  Saskatchewan  has  a  much  better 
library  system  than  Manitoba  but  the  problem  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  needs  of  the  scattered  rural  population 
has  not  yet  been  met.  In  isolated  instances,  this 
province  is  making  good  use  of  its  libraries  in  cat¬ 
ering  to  the  educational  interests  of  adults  but  the 
fact  that  its  people  read  such  a  small  percentage  of 
non-fiction  indicates  that  the  use  of  libraries  for 
educational  purposes  has  not  been  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent.  It  seems  that  the  open  shelf  library 
of  the  Bureau  of  Publications  could  provide  the  log¬ 
ical  solution  if  it  took  upon  itself  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  arousing  interest  in  serious  study  and  in  using 
its  stock  of  books  as  a  source  of  material.  Even  this 
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would  only  be  a  means  of  filling  a  gap  until  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  adequate  library  coverage  could 
be  worked  out  for  the  prairie  provinces. 

Of  the  fifteen  free  public  libraries  in  Al¬ 
berta,  only  two,  those  at  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  con¬ 
tain  over  50,000  volumes.  The  only  other  cities  hav¬ 
ing  collections  of  any  size  are  Lethbridge,  Medicine 
Hat,  and  Bed  Deer.  The  Calgary  library  is  well  used, 
having  an  annual  circulation  of  9.4  per  volume,  but 
the  Edmonton  library,  whicji  is  twice  the  size,  has 
only  a  slightly  larger  circulation.  The  smaller  lib¬ 
raries  are  likewise  well  patronized  although  they  are, 
in  some  cases,  poorly  planned  and  housed.  But  these 
libraries,  however  well  they  serve  their  respective 
cities,  do  not  supply  the  rural  areas  around  them  and 
it  is  here  that  62%  of  the  population  is  to  be  found. 

The  public  libraries  apparently  do  not  take 
a  very  great  part  in  adult  education.  Most  of  the 
books  read  are  fiction,  except  in  Calgary  and  to  some 
extent  in  Edmonton  where  the  libraries  report  assis¬ 
tance  given  to  study  groups.  The  administration  of  the 
Public  Library  Act  is  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
this  as  its  main  interest  seems  to  stop  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  grant  is  handed  over.  There  is  no  employee 
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whose  time  is  entirely  devoted  to  library  work.  This 
possibly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  little  attempt  is 
made  by  the  public  libraries  to  foster  adult  education. 
Effective  guidance  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  prime  import¬ 
ance  in  planning  co-operation  between  libraries  and 
study  groups.  The  fact  that  the  library  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Department  of  the  University  of  Alberta ,  although 
it  does  not  belong  to  this  “public"1:  library  class, 
has  been  able  to  be  of  service cto  many  such  groups 
seems  to  support  this  statement. 

British  Columbia  is,  in  many  respects,  one 
of  the  most  progressive  provinces  in  its  library 
programme.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Library  Act  of  1919  provided  for  a  Library  Commission, 
consisting  of  three  members,  which  was  to  supervise  all 
library  activity.  The  government  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  who,  even  though 
they  work  without  remuneration,  have  been  interested 
in  developing  an  efficient  library  system,  In  1929, 
a  complete  survey  of  the  province  was  made  by  the 
Commission  to  act  as  a  basis  for  an  organized  plan 
of  progress.  Seeing  that  British  Columbia  had  serious 
intentions  in  this  field,  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
advanced  a  sum  of  money  in  1930  for  the  first  Can- 
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adian  experiment  in  regional  libraries.  The  Fraser 
Valley  was  tne  scene  of  a  demonstration  which  acted  as 
the  model  for  the  Prince  Edward  Island  experiment. 

This  library  scheme  was  so  well  received  here,  that 
in  1934,  the  Fraser  Valley  Union  Library  was  estab¬ 
lished,  financed!  by  the  municipalities  of  the  district. 
Subsequently,  two  more  districts  were  organized  along 
the  same  lines,  one  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  other 
in  the  Okanagan  Valley,  Comparative  statistics  of  the 
three  regional  libraries  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


TABLE  VII 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  REGIONAL  LIBRARIES 
IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Fraser 

Valley 

Okanagan 

Valley 

Vancouver 

Island 

Number  of  agencies 

147 

56 

45 

Population  served 

41894 

25580 

22960 

Registered  borrowers 

21085 

10233 

8604 

Book  resources 

30400 

15000 

12234 

Circulation 

234068 

160479 

132819 

These  data  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
regional  library  system  is  able  to  reach  the  rural 
people.  In  the  Fraser  Valley,  about  half  the  people 
of  the  district  are  registered  borrowers,  but  the 
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percentage  is  somewhat  smaller  in  the  other  two  re¬ 
gions.  The  number  of  people  in  reach  of  these  lib¬ 
raries  is  almost  half  the  total  rural  population  of 
the  province.  However,  expansion  of  this  type  has 
reached  its  limit  in  British  Columbia  for  there  are 
no  other  areas  to  which  it  could  be  adapted  success¬ 
fully.  The  distribution  of  the  population  and  the 
geographical  features  of  the  province  make  it  Im¬ 
practical.  For  the  most  part,  these  regional  libraries 
provide  recreational  reading  only.  About  18%  of  the 
book  stock  can  be  classed  as  non-fiction.  However, 
the  Fraser  Union  has  established  a  few  study  clubs 
in  connection  with  some  of  its  branches  and  also  co¬ 
operates  with  similar  groups  which  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  other  agencies.  In  receiving  aid  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  this  library  has  had  an  advan¬ 
tage  that  the  other  two  have  not,  hence  its  book  re¬ 
sources  are  far  greater.  But  there  is  every  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  Vancouver  Island  end  the  Okanagan  Valley 
Libraries  will  take  an  active  part  in  study  group 
activities  when  circumstances  allow  it.~ 

^(page  235)  Bennet,  H.V/.  Library  Service  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  Saskatoon  Library,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

^Biennial  Survey  of  Libraries,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  King's  Printer,  Ottawa.  1936. 
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The  larger  cities,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster , 
Victoria,  and  Prince  Rupert,  all  have  free  public 
libraries.  That  in  Vancouver  is  the  largest  with  al¬ 
most  100,000  volumes  and, although  it  is  poorly  housed, 
it  gives  excellent  service  to  the  residents  of  that 
city.  It  circulates  the  largest  percentage  of  non¬ 
fiction  of  any  library  in  Canada.  The  other  libraries 
mentioned  also  circulate  a  considerable  amount  of 
non-fiction  and  all  of  them  report  that  they  frequent¬ 
ly  supply  books  to  study  groups.  From  all  such  reports, 
it  can  be  supposed  that  some  more  or  less  serious 
study  is  being  carried  on  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  libraries  are  acting  only  as  a  source  of 
supply;  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  provide 
reading  lists  and  course  outlines  to  students. 

The  Public  Library  Commission,  which  is  lit¬ 
erally  the  guiding  star  of  all  library  activity  in 
British  Columbia,  renders  one  of  its  greatest  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  public  through,  the  open  shelf  library 
and  a  set  of  travelling  libraries.  On  the  open  shelf 
there  are  some  30,000  volumes,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  non-fiction.  The  circulation  at  present,  is  about 
20,000  per  year  and  it  has  doubled  itself  during  the 
past  four  years.  It  is  used  by  individuals  and  groups 
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all  over  the  province  as  a  source  of  information  on 
almost  any  subject.  This  open  shelf  is  only  part  of 
one  of  the  finest  government  libraries  in  Cctnada.  but 
in  spite  of  its  excellence,  the  Commission  feels  that 
it  is  not  being  used  enough  and  has  undertaken  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  make  its  facilities  better 
known  and  to  secure  new  readers. 

The  use  of  the  travelling  libraries  has  dim¬ 
inished  slightly  in  the  past  few  years  due  to  the 
formation  of  the  regional  systems,  but  it  still  cir¬ 
culates  over  300  boxes  of  books  a  year.  Some  of  these 
are  sent  to  public  libraries  and.  school  districts 
to  lend  variety  to  their  collections  but  many  of 
them  also  go  to  small  cammuniti4s  which  would  other¬ 
wise  receive  no  such  service  at  all.  As  a  means  of 
improving  the  distribution  of  these  books  which  have 
been  housed  at  Victoria  in  the  past,  the  Commission 
has  established  a  branch  office  at  Prince  George  so 
that  the  northern  areas  of  the  province  may  receive 
better  service . 

This  brief  description  gives  the  main  details 
ox  British  Columbia’s  library  system  and  it  may  be 
added  that  this  province  seems  to  have  better  facil¬ 
ities  xor  rendering  service  to  adult  students  than 
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have  most  of  the  others.  The  amount  of  non-fiction 
which  is  read  would  indicate  that  some  serious  Study 
is  being  carried  on,  or  at  least  that  there  are  some 
in  the  province  who  take  an  interest  in  it.  However, 
the  libraries  are  still  waiting  for  some  other  agency 
to  organize  these  people  into  groups  which  could  make 
use  of  these  facilities  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
Commission  is  paving  the  way  for  future  progress  in 
this  field.  A  few  years  ago,  special  collections  of 
books  on  specific  subjects  could  be  made  by  individ¬ 
ual  libraries  only  at  the  expense  of  duplication  by 
other  nearby  libraries.  But  now,  the  Commission  has 
made  available  the  means  by  which  such  collections 
may  be  borrowed  as  a  unit  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  This  service  should  prove  of  great  value  to 
study  groups  as  adult  education  advances. 1 

A  concluding  remark  is  now  in.  order.  Some  of  the 
possible  contributions  of  the  public  libraries  to 
adult  education  have  been  outlined  in  the  first  para¬ 
graphs  of  this  chapter.  The  manner  in  which  Canada,  is 
using  its  library  facilities  has  been  presented  also 
in  an  abbreviated  form.  But  even  this  sketchy  account 

Report  of  the  British  Columbia  Library  Commission, 
King's  Printer,  Victoria,  B.C.  1936-37. 
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should  show  that  Canadian  public  libraries  have  fall¬ 
en  short  of  meeting  their  obligations  to  adult  educ¬ 
ation.  Several  valid  reasons  might  be  suggested  for 
this  failure.  First,  there  is  the  ever-present  prob¬ 
lem  of  financing  such  institutions  from  public  funds. 

In  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  country,  the  available 
money  is  usually  diverted  into  other  deserving  channels. 
Secondly,  the  population  of  this  Dominion  is  not  only 
small  but  it  is  spread  over  an  enormous  area  thus 
making  it  very  difficult  for  the  traditional  system 
of  city  libraries  to  supply  anything  like  adequate 
library  coverage.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  these 
problems  are  met  because  national  finance  and 
population  distribution  are  things  which  go  hand  in 
hand  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  improvement  on 
short  notice.  It  remains,  then,  to  remake  the  library 
system  to  suit  the  requirements.  This  will  be  no  easy 
matter  but  it  will  have  to  be  undertaken  before  Can¬ 
adian  libraries  can  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  American  Library  Association  for  public  service. 
The  first  step  might  be  one  of  co-ordinating  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  of  the  whole  Dominion  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  single  federal  agency.  A  second  obvious 
suggestion  would  be  that  regional  libraries  be  in- 
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stituted  where  ever  possible.  These ,  administered  by 
some  provincial  agency,  which,  in  turn,  might  be 
subsidiary  to  a  large  Dominion  library,  could  reach  most 
of  the  small  communities  in  all  the  provinces.  There 
might  be  serious  arguments  against  such  centraliz¬ 
ation,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  obvious  merits.  A 
further  system  of  travelling  libraries  and  open  shelf 
collections  could  provide  service  for  those  smaller 
districts  which  are  far  from  towns  large  enough  to 
support  a  branch  of  a  regional  library.  These  suggest¬ 
ions  may  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  adult  educ¬ 
ation  but  the  contrary  ~s  actually  the  case.  The  re¬ 
lationship  between  adequate  library  service  and  succ¬ 
essful  adult  edu cation  is  a  close  one.  Hence,  it 

wou^.d  seem  that  our  primary  aim  should  be  one  of  dev¬ 
eloping  a  satisfactory  library  system 5  its  use  by 

adults  will  then  follow. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


OTHER  AGENCIES 

The  previous  chapters  of  this  thesis  have 
given  a  brief  account  of  the  activities  of  some  of 
the  better  known  national  agencies  in  the  field  of 
adult  education  and  it  remains  now  to  attempt  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  done  by  some  of  the  lesser  organ¬ 
izations.  This  cannot  be  a  very  complete  discussion 
for  even  a  list  of  all  such  organizations  would  fill 
considerable  space.  Further,  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them  which  are  of  a  very  local  nature  s.nd  have 
no  national  significance  and  because  of  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  information  concerning  them. 

For  these  reasons  a  choice  must  be  made.  The  choice 
is  largely  arbitrary  as  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
find  a  basis  upon  which  to  make  a  decision.  However , 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  select  those  'which  are 
best  known  and  which  have  the  widest  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  . 

The  Frontier  College 

In  the  annals  of  Canadian  adult  education, 
the  Frontier  College  will  probably  go  down  as  one 
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of  the  most  courageous  and  successful  of  all  the 
attempts  to  carry  education  to  those  who  need  it 
most.  Gamps  and  campmen  play  a  conspicuous  role  in 
the  material  development  of  Canada.  In  normal  times 
some  150,000  men,  many  of  them  foreign  born,  spend 
ao  least  part  of  the  year  in  the  various  work  camps 
of  the  Dominion.  Were  it  not  for  the  Frontier  Col¬ 
lege,  the  educational  needs  of  these  men  would  be 
almost  entirely  neglected.  It  was  begun  in  1900  by 

the  late  Alfred  Fitzpatrick  among  the  shantymen  of 
Northern  Ontario,  but  its  activities  have  spread 
until  now  it  operates  in  eight  provinces.  Even  In 
recent  years  when  the  depression  has  been  at  its 
worst  and  consequently  camp  employment  has  been 
lowest,  the  Frontier  College  has  been  active.  Where 
camps  formerly  were  occupied  by  working  men,  they 
have  more  recently  housed  unemployed  and  among  these 
the  College  continued  to  work. 

Frontier  College  methods  are  direct.  It  has 
instituted  the  labourer- teacher,  a  man,  usually  a 
university  graduate,  who  goes  into  the  camp  to  work. 
His  first  duty  is  to  get  to  know  the  men  by  actually 
working  with  them.  When  this  is  accomplished,  he  is 
in  a  position  to  begin  the  organization  of  leisure 
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time.  Sports  are  arranged  and  evenings  are  used  for 
other  forms  of  recreation,  for  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested,  he  conducts  classes  or  holds  generals  dis¬ 
cussions  on  topics  of  common  interest.  In  1937,  there 
were  185  such  teachers  obtained  from  thirty- six  col¬ 
leges  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion,  the  largest  con- 
tributer  being  the  University  of  Toronto.  These  men 
range  in  age  from  twenty- two  to  thirty  year’s  and  are 
chosen  because  of  their  personality  and  ability  to 
get  along  with  other  men.  During  this  same  .year, 
these  men  had  3710  camp  employees  enrolled  in  study 
groups.  As  many  of  the  students  are  foreign  born, 
most  of  the  classes  are  concerned  with  elementary 
English,  arithmetic,  Canadian  History,  and  geography. 
The  English-speaking  workers  devote  their  time  larg- 
ly  to  the  study  of  measurements,  business  forms, 
decimals,  and  percentage.  As  many  as  10,000  other 
men  who  were  not  enrolled  in  regular  classes  were 
benefitted  by  discussions  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics 
including  such  items  as  land  settlement,  hygiene , 
naturalization,  thrift,  and  current  events.  All  of 
these  classes  and  discussions  are  held  under  the 
most  informal  of  circumstances.  The  classroom,  more 
often  than  not,  is  a  corner  of  the  bunk  house,  a 
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box  car,  or  any  other  place  where  it  is  possible 
to  keep  a  piece  of  blackboard,  a  map  of  Canada,  and 
a  shelf  of  books. 

The  life  and  work  of  the  campman  tends  to 
become  a  migratory  one  and  because  of  this,  he  is 
apt  to  develop  a  rather  unsettled  outlook.  He  does 
not  have  the  steadying  effect  of  a  home  and  family . 

The  foreign  born  of  this  class  are  doubly  handicapped 
for  they  must  often  cope  with  racaL  prejudices  and 
differences  in  language  and  custom.  These  facws  pre¬ 
sent  a  serious  problem  in  the  broader  concepts  of 
education  and  it  is  in  overcoming  this  problem  that 
the  Frontier  College  can  and  does  do  its  best  Work® 

It  is  no  ordinary  school  for  it  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  teaching  of  facts  and  skills.  It  tries 
also  to  introduce  men  to  the  idea  that  education  is 
a  matter  of  learning  how  to  live.  The  labourer- teacher 
is  able  to  s.ccomplish  this  end  largely  because  he 
is  a  part  of  camp  life  and  has  no  feeling  of  patron¬ 
age  toward  the  rest  of  the  men.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  fact,  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  would  not  be 
possible  and  the  higher  ideals  of  the  College  would 
be  defeated. 

Testimonials  as  to  the  success  of  the  Fron- 
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tier  College  are  numerous.  Perhaps  the. very  fact  that 
it  has  been  in  active  service  for  over  forty  years 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  its  services  are  well 
received.  Its  standards  of  education  too,  are  high. 

In  1922 ,  the  Government  of  Ontario  saw  fit  to  give 
it  a  charter  and  allow  it  to  confer  degrees.  Most  of 
the  financial  support  comes  from  interested  persons 
and  charitable  organizations  but  in  spite  of  this 
evident  drawback,  the  school  fills  a  place  in  the 
picture  of  Canadian  adult  education  that  is  hardly 
touched  by  any  other  organization,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  some  of  the  churches.l 

The  Worker's  Educational  Association 
The  Worker's  Educational  Association  is  an¬ 
other  important  agency  of  adult  education  operating 
particularly  in  Ontario  and  other  parts  of  Eastern 
Canada.  It  had  its  beginning  in  Toronto  in  1917  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  pur¬ 
pose,  formulated  at  that  time,  was  to  bring  higher 
education  to  the  industrial  workers  ana  farmers  and, 
by  this  means,  to  act  as  an  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  better  citizenship  among  the  members  of  these 

^Frontier  College;  Adult  Education,  Vol.  I,  No.  IV. 
page  4. 
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trades.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  little  of 
the  instruction  which  is  given  is  of  a  vocational 
type,  the  main  lines  of  study  being  science,  economics 
history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
sociology.  Nearly  all  of  the  courses  given  are  of 
university  standard.  Enrolment  in  the  classes  is 
limited  to  those  who  are  members  of  labour  organiz¬ 
ations  or  trade  unions  or  who  are  engaged  in  jobs 
similar  to  those  governed  by  unions.  Labour  organ¬ 
izers  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  value  in  a  group  of  workers  fighting  for 

something  unless  they  have  the  education  to  under¬ 
stand  what  they  are  after.  The  Worker’s  Educational 

Association  is,  in  some  measure,  an  answer  to  this 
need. 

In  the  past,  the  chief  method  of  teaching 
has  been  the  tutorial  class.  This,  of  course,  makes 
it  necessary  to  secure  lecturers  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  topic  selected  for  study.  Because  of 
this,  most  of  the  District  Associations  which  are 
formed  to  administer  these  classes  are  to  be  found 
in  centres  where  it  is  possible  to  be  in  contact 
with  a  university.  In  Ontario,  the  tutors  have  been 
supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  Universities  of 
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Toronto,  Western  Ontario,  McMaster,  and  Queen's. 

All  the  classes  are  in  the  nature  of  continuous 
study  groups,  that  is,  each  group  carries  on  from 
year  to  year  studying  various  phases  of  the  same 
subject.  Classes  usually  meet  in  the  evening  for 
about  two  hours.  During  the  first  part  of  this  per¬ 
iod  the  tutor  gives  his  lecture  and  following  this 
he  leads  a  free  discussion  on  the  evening's  topic. 

The  tutorial  system  has  its  limitations, 
since  it  is  not  possible  for  every  centre  wishing 
to  hold  classes  to  obtain  qualified  leadership.  The 
answer  to  this  problem  has  been  found  in  booklets 
and  bulletins  prepared  particularly  for  study  groups. 
At  present  there  are  groups  all  over  Canada  for 
which  the  Worker's  Educational  Association  has  ob¬ 
tained  material.  The  first  study  outlines  dealt 
with  co-Operation  and  trade  unionism  but  others  on 
allied  subjects  in  the  field  of  economics  are  being 
released  from  time  to  time. 

The  latest  statistics  available,  those  for 
the  winter  of  1937-38,  show  a  net  enrolment  of  2,655 
men  and  women  in  fifty-nihe  tutorial  classes  as 
well  as  thirty- three  study  circles.1 

1 Annual  Report,  Worker's  Educational  Association  of 

Ontario,  1937-38.  Simcoe  Hall,  Univ.  of  Toronto. 
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Each  of  the  study  courses  is  designed  to 
serve  as  in  introduction  to  a  more  serious  study  of 
the  same  subject  and  also  to  awaken  a  desire  for 
information  that  may  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
The  Association  has  found  that  this  aim  is  being 
achieved.  This  fact  it  judges  from  the  many  requests 
received  from  members  of  study  groups  for  more  and 
diversified  information  on  the  outlined  subjects 
as  well  as  on  many  new  subjects. 

The  Association  has  recehtly  come  to  realize 
that,  although  it  may  attract  many  t©  its  tutorial 
classes  and  study  circles,  there  still  remains  the 
problem  of  education  for  the  great  body  of  'workers 
in  Canada.  The  classes  and  study  groups  each  help 
to  equip  the  individual  for  a  more  adequate  service 
to  his  community,  but  at  present,  neither  of  them 
appeal  to  those  who  have  not  yet  been  awakened  to 
the  value  of  and  the  need  for  learning.  The  only 
way  of  reaching  this  great  body  of  workers  seemed 
to  be  through  visual  education,  for  it  is  a  method 
of  presentation  which  seems  to  catch  attention  better 

than  any  other.  To  this  end,  a  number  uf  film  slides 
and  film  slide  projectors  were  obtained  by  the 
Association  to  be  put  into  service  in  camps  and  at 
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meetings  held  by  a  variety  of  labour  organizations. 
The  films  dealt  with  various  phases  of  labour  re¬ 
lations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  most  of  them 
were  obtained  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

So  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  judge  the  effect 
they  are  having  on  the  labour  groups  to  which  they 
are  shown  hence  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
they  will  assist  in  creating  a  desire  for  a  more 
serious  study  of  labour  questions. 

The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  has 
given  the  Worker's  Educational  Association  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  co-operation  by  making  possible  a 
series  of  radio  talks  over  Dominion-wide  networks, 
host  of  the  speakers  have  been  officials  of  the 
Association  or  university  authorities.  The  series 
of  lectures  dealt  with  such  topics  as  "Labour  Organ¬ 
ization"  and  "Labour  Relations"  and  fortunately 
they  were  delivered  in  such  a  vein  that  they  did  not 
inflict  themselves  upon  the  sensibilities  of  a 
great  many  people  who  are  averse  to  wasting  the 
public  time  with  talk  of  trade  unions. 

A  number  of  the  universities  of  Canada,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  Ontario,  also  have  given  this 
Association  support  and  co-operation.  Without  this 
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lie  Ip ,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  continue  its  work.  The  University  of 
Toronto  has  probably  been  of  more  assistance  than 
any  other  single  group.  It  began  by  making  the 
Association  possible  and  since  that  time  has  supp¬ 
lied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lecture  service. 
It  has  been  aided  in  this  task  by  several  other 
Ontario  universities.  Quite  recently,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  has  provided  a  home  for  the  Assoc¬ 
iation  by  placing  an  unused  building  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  This  has  been  converted  into  an  office,  a 
recreational  centre,  a  publishing  house,  a  distrib¬ 
uting  centre  for  literature  and  study  material,  and 

a  place  for  meetings  of  clubs  and  study  groups. 

This  seems  a  great  deal  to  crowd  into  one  small 
building  but  it  is  being  done  and  through  it,  the 
Worker's  Educational  Association  is  supplying  the 
educational  needs  of  quite  a  large  group  of  adults. 1 
The  Canadian  Handicrafts  Guild 
The  Canadian  Handicrafts  Guild  was  founded 
in  the  year  1394  by  an  enterprising  woman  when  for- 
saw  the  effect  that  an  advancing  machine  age  was 

1,1 Worker 1  s  Educational  Association1,'  Adult  Learning 
Vol .  I,  Ho.  I 
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to  have  on  home  handicrafts.  She  began  the  task 
of  awakening  interest  in  this  form  of  art  among  a 
group  of  her  friends  in  Montreal,  believing  that 
as  the  arts  and  crafts  of  a  country  gain  recogni¬ 
tion,  that  country  takes  a  new  place  in  trie  respect 
of  the  world.  From  that  simple  beginning,  the  Guild 
has  grown  until  it  now  has  fourteen  branches  and 
affiliated  craft  societies , under  its  administra¬ 
tion.  Alberta  has  four  branches  working  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with. the  Extension  Department  of  the  University 
of  Alberta.  There  are  also  five  other  branches 
scattered  over  the  Dominion.  The  affiliated  societies 
include  such  groups  as  the  Women's  Art  Society  of 
Montreal,  the  Handicrafts  Association  of  Toronto, 
the  Mt.  Allison  Handicrafts  Guild  at  Sackville,  the 
Charlotte  County  Cottage  Crafts,  the  Granville  Fire¬ 
side  Industries  at  Annapolis,  the  Cape  Breton  Home 
Industries,  and  the  North  Lanark  Handicrafts  Guild. 
This  expansion  speaks  well  of  the  initiative  and 

organizing  ability  of  the  leader  of  the  movement. 

The  alms  and  objectives  of  the  Guild  are 
best  summarized  in  the  list  laid  down  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  itself  in  its  yearly  report.1  They  are  as 

'''Canadian  Handicrafts  Guild,  Annual  Report,  Montreal 
1938. 
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follows: - 

1.  To  encourage,  retain,  revive,  and  develop  Can¬ 
adian  handicrafts  and  art  industries  throughout 
the  Dominion. 

2.  To  prevent  loss,  extinction,  and  deterioration 
of  the  same  by  keeping  adequate  records. 

3.  To  encourage  any  such  crafts  as  are  possessed 
by  new  settlers. 

d.  'To  aid  people  skilled  in  such  crafts  and  to  en¬ 
courage  home  industry  by  providing  markets  for 
their  products  in  Canada  and  abroad. 

5.  To  carry  on  and  to  take  part  in  exhibitions  of 
home  arts,  industries  and  crafts. 

6.  To  provide  instruction  in  these  crafts. 

7.  To  educate  the  public  to  the  value  of  them. 

The  C4uild  endeavours  to  attain  these  object¬ 
ives  by  a  wide  variety  of  means.  First,  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  publicity 
within  the  last  few  years  by  means  of  a  series  of 
exhibits  carefully  prepared  and  sent  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Government  to  various  ex¬ 
hibitions  throughout  the  Empire.  It  has  been  possible 
as  well  to  secure  space  for  a  few  of  these  in 
other  Exhibitions  of  international  importance.  A 
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considerable  part  of  these  travelling  collections 
was  placed  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  Arts, 
Crafts,  and  Sciences  held  in  Paris  in  1937. 1  While 
there,  it  was  a  major  attraction  in  the  Canadian 
Building  and  aroused  much  comment  which  placed  Can¬ 
adian  Arts  in  a  very  favourable  light. 

The  shop  organization  which  has  grown  up 
with  the  Guild  provides  another  valuable  source  of 
publicity.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  six  of 
these  retail  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
They  provide,  first  of  all,  an  opportunity  for  the 
artists  of  Canadian  homes  to  display  the  products 
of  their  labours.  Further  than  that,  many  of  the 
articles  are  sold  on  the  local  market  and  to  tour¬ 
ists  from  all  over  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  $1,000,000  has  been 
paid  to  home  craftsmen  since  the  shops  were  first 
instituted.  The  Montreal  shop  alone  paid  out  over 

$25,000  in  the  year  1938.  This  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  people  of  some  communities  where  this  provides 
the  only  source  of  revenue.  Opportunities  for  in¬ 
creasing  this  market  are  watched  closely.  A  number 

Canada  in  Paris;  Adult  Learning,  Vol.  II,  No.  IV. 
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of  'travelling  salesmen  are  employed  not  only  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  but  also  to  make  Canadians  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  own  arts  and  crafts.  At  the 

present  time,  attempts  are  beingma.de  to  secure 
markets  in  the  United  States. 

The  educational  programme  carried  on  among 
the  members  of  the  Guild  is  very  informal.  It  con¬ 
sists  very  largely  of  individual  tutoring  and  the 
passing  on  of  information  from  one  member  to  an¬ 
other.  Some  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given 
at  branch  meetings  and  occasionally  short  courses 
are  provided  in  rural  centres  to  instruct  members 

in  the  crafts  with  which  they  are  not  familiar.  But, 
as  yet,  there  is  no  concerted  programme  of  art  educ¬ 
ation  in  force  over  the  Dominion  which  can  develop 
the  interest  that  the  movement  needs.  The  Guild  is 
attempting  to  interest  the  provincial  governments 
in  the  matter  of  including  arts  and  crafts  in  the 
school  curriculum  but  so  far  has  not  been  entirely 
successful.  In  some  provinces,  feelers  for  public 
reaction  have  been  put  forth  by  including  such  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  night  school  programmes  but  resi^onse 
to  them  has  not  been  widespread.  The  Women’s  In¬ 
stitutes  have  also  been  instrumental  in  developing 
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interest  in  home  handicrafts.  This  organization,  in 
fact,  has  probably  done  as  much  educational  work  * 
in  this  field  as  has  the  Guild  itself.  Some  of  the 
crafts  which  have  been  stressed  through  this  medium 
axes  beadwork,  basketry,  bookbinding,  china  dyeing, 
embroidery,  jewellery,  knitting,  lace  work,  leather 
work,  metal  work,  model  ma.king,  pottery,  quilt  mak¬ 
ing,  rug  making,  sewing,  weaving,  and  woodwork.  This 
is  by  no  yearns  a  complete  list  but  it  will  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  interest  in 
arts  and  crafts  may  go. 

One  of  the  main  points  which  the  Guild 
stresses  in  its  educational  programme  is  originality 
of  design.  There  are  many  immigrants  from  various 
foreign  countries  in  Canada  and  many  of  them  have 
brought  with  them  their  own  particular  art  patterns. 
They  are  encouraged  to  perpetuate  these  and  also  to 
try  to  develop  them.  As  well  as  these  immigrants, 
Canada  has  a  native  population  which  has  developed 
quite  a  variety  of  traditional  artistic  patterns. 
Many  of  these  are  being  forgotten  by  present-day 
Indians  but  the  Guild  is  now  making  an  attempt  to 
revive  them  by  persuading  the  younger  Indians  to 
learn  the  techniques  of  blanket  making  and  basketry 
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from  the  older  women.  As  well  as  this  matter  of 
perpetuation  of  the  older  arts,  certain  far-sighted 
Guild  members  are  seeking  the  establishment  of  a 
type  of  art  which  will  be  typically  Canadian.  Just 

how  far  they  will  succeed  in  this  worthy  effort  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.l>2j3» 

Folk  Schools 

Denmark  has  long  received  credit  for  having 
developed  one  of  the  most  successful  adult  education 
movements  in  the  world.  The  Folic  School  is  the  basis 
of  this  movement  and  has  become  so  important  that  it 
now  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  life  of  every  Danish 
community.  The  success  of  this  type  of  school  in  Den¬ 
mark  has  encouraged  educational  leaders  in  other 
countries  to  attempt  similar  schemes.  Most  of  the 
schools  which  have  appeared  in  Canada  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  ambitious  Danish  men  who  sought  to  supply 
Danish  immigrants  to  this  country  with  the  same  type 
of  training  as  they  had  had  in  their  home  land.  In 

^Learning  Through  Handicrafts,  Adult  Learning,  Vol.  II 
No.  IV. 
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"Handicrafts  in  Education,  Adult  Learning,  Vol.  Ill 
No.  II. 

"'Quo  Vadis?  Adult  Learning,  Vol. I,  No*  V. 
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these  cases,  they  were  successful  for  a  time  but  as 
immigration  decreased  and  immigrants  adopted  Canadian 
customs,  interest  in  them  began  to  decline* 

Specific  examples  will  serve  to  amplify  this 
statement *  There  have  been  at  least  two  Danish  Folk 
Schools  in  Canada  which  enjoyed  considerable  success 
for  a  time  and  undoubtedly  took  an  important  part  in 
the  lives  of  their  respective  Danish- immigrant  commun¬ 
ities.  One  of  these  was  in  Hew  Brunswick  and  the  other 
at  Fayne ,  Alberta.  The  first  has  not  functioned  since 
1932  but  the  latter  has  only  recently  discontinued  its 
operation.  The  wayne  school  served  as  a  community  cen¬ 
tre  as  well  as  an  educational  centre.  It  provided  a 
series  of  courses,  lasting  four  months,  for  young- 
people  who  had  just  arrived  from  Denmark.  It  gave  them 

instruction  in  history,  English,  literature,  geography, 
and,  of  course,  the  singing  and  gymnastics  for  which 

Denmark  is  so  well  known.  It  'would  hardly  be  correct 
to  accept  these  two  examples  as  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  Danish  type  of  Folk  School  is  not  adaptable 
to  Canadian  conditions.  1  any  other  small  rural  schools 
lasting  from  one  or  two  days  to  a  week  or  more  have 
been  failures  it  is  true  but  they  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  Folk  Schools.  It  is  still  quite  possible  that  this 
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Danish  institution  might  be  transplanted  to  this 
country  although  some  modification  undoubtedly  would 
be  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  Youth 
draining  Schools  now  in  operation  in  rural  areas  are 
an  adaptation  although  they  are  not  called  Folk  Schools 
Another  Folk  School  experiment  was  carried 
out  quite  recently  in  Bruce  County,  Ontario.  A  small 
group  of  men  and  women,  all  Canadians  this  time, 
gathered  together  in  a  farm  house  which  had  been  se¬ 
cured  for- the  purpose  of  housing  a  short-term  res¬ 
idential  school.  All  of  those  who  attended  came  from 
farms  in  the  immediate  district  and  were  able  to 
bring  with  them  a  supply  of  food  or  sufficient 
money  to  purchase  necessary  supplies.  All  other  arr¬ 
angements  pertaining  to  the  routine  of  life  in  res¬ 
idence  were  made  and  carried  out  by  the  students  them¬ 
selves.  The  two  organizers,  who  .were  considerably 
older  than  the  rest  of  the  group,  acted  as  teachers. 
Their  method  of  teaching  was  mainly  one  of  discussion. 
The  subjects  discussed  were  divided  into  four  gen¬ 
eral  groups ;  Co-operation,  rural  Organization, 


^*An  Experiment  with  a  Folic  Ochool,  Adult  Learning, 
Vol.  Ill,  ho.  V. 
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Government,  and  Rural  Culture e  Each  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  was  divided  into  two  periods  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  each.  One  of  the  leaders  would  introduce  a 
topic  with  a  fifteen  minute  talk  following  which 
the  classes  would  divide  into  small  groups,  each  of 
which  carried  on  its  own  discussion.  That  completed, 
the  class  reassembled  as  a  forum  in  which  the  find¬ 
ings  of  each  of  the  smaller  groups  were  presented 
and  discussed  still  further.  Occasionally,  various 
speakers  were  invited  to  present  special  topics  but, 
for  the  most  part,  the  leadership  came  from  within 
the  school.  Activities  were  not  limited  to  serious 
discussion;  many  of  the  evening  programmes  were  of 
a  recreational  nature.  Although  this  school  lasted 
for  only  nine  days,  and  could  not  hope  to  cover  a 
very  wide  field,  the  spirit  Which  seemed  to  have 
been  developed  led  the  organizers  to  feel  that  their 
efforts  had  not  been  wasted.  They  felt  also  that 
their  experiment  proved  such  a  scheme  to  be  feasible 
among  young  farm  people  at  least,  -/hether  such  an 
experiment  has  any  value  or  wide- spread  significance 


it  is  difficult  to  say. 
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Parent  Education 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  years  that  the 
educational  world  has  come  to  rea.lize  the  fact  that 
adults  who  become  parents  often  need  training  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  their  new  duties.  Even  yet, 
the  realization  of  this  fact  is  far  from  general  and 
parenthood  is  widely  regarded  as  a  matter  of  nature 
rather  than  as  a  social  responsibility.  However, 
there  are  certain  far-sighted  communities  which  are 
beginning  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  parent  ed¬ 
ucation,  There  are  two  phases  of  this  subject,  the 
first  dealing  with  the  training  of  prospective  par¬ 
ents  and  the  other  with  the  relations  between  home 
and  school.  It  is  in  this  latter  field  that  the 
greatest  success  has  been  attained  although  Canada 
herself  has  not  shown  much  initiative  in  developing 
such  relationships.  At  present,  most  of  the  education¬ 
al  work  of  this  type  is  carried  on  through  such 
organizations  as  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations,, 
the  Jomen's  Institutes,  and  a  number  of  health  or¬ 
ganizations,  The  xjrovinces  which  leave  made  the  great¬ 
est  use  of  these  opportunities  are  Ontario  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia, 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  there  is  very  little 
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of  what  might  be  described  as  direct  parent  education. 
The  Red  Cross  is  the  only  organization  which  can 
claim  any  credit.  Its  nurses  visit  most  of  the  schools 
once  a  year  on  an  inspection  trip  and  on  the  days 
on  which  these  inspections  take  place,  the  mothers 
of  the  children  are  invited  to  attend.  The  nurse 
tales s  this  opportunity  to  advise  them  on  proper 
home  health  measures,  thus  providing  information 
which  is  sorely  needed  in  many  rural  homes.  This 
method  of  parent  Education  presents  of  difficulty. 
Those  who  do  come  to  the  school  are  usua.ll y  the  ones 
who  are  most  interested  in  health  matters  and  con¬ 
sequently  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  trying  to 
keep  up  certain  health  standards.  Hence  it  may  be 
surmised  that  the  information  does  not  always  reach 
those  who  need  it  most. 

In  Quebec,  a  mere  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  Parent-Teacher  Movement.  A  very  few  such  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  started  in  an  endeavour  to  bring  par¬ 
ents  of  school  children  closer  to  school  activities. 
Another  organizations  which  has  made  a  fine  contri¬ 
bution  in  this  field  has  been  mentioned  before  5  the 
Montreal  Mental  Hygiene  Institute.  Its  pioneer  work 
in  health  education  does  not  need  repetition. 
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In  contrast  to  these  provinces,  Ontario  has 
established  quite  a  large  and  successful  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Home  and  School  Associations.  All  told,  there 
are  about  340  of  these  groups  made  up  of  some  35,000 
Ontario  parents  and  teachers.  The  individual  assoc¬ 
iations  are  grouped  together  into  about  twenty  fed¬ 
erations  known  as  councils,  thus  making  possible 

valuable  contacts  between  groups.  In  the  main,  these 
are  social  gatherings  designed  to  promote  good  feeling 

and  understanding  between  teachers  and  parents  but 
there  is  now  a  trend  toward  the  inclusion  of  some 
educational  material  in  the  programme .  ./ith  this  in 
mind,  the  councils  obtain  competent  speakers  from 
time  to  time  to  address  the  associations  on  education¬ 
al  problems.  Some  of  them  have  organized  small  groups 
to  make  possible  a  more  serious  study  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  councils  are  catering  to  this  develop¬ 
ment  by  arranging  sets  of  books  and  pamphlets  for 

loan  to  them. 

A  considerable  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
parent  education  in  Ontario  has  been  provided  by  the 
St  George's  School  for  Child  Study  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  It  has  made  possible  a  group  of  short 
courses  for  parents  which  have  become  quite  popular. 
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Co-operating  with  this  school  are  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Health,  the  Mental  Health  Clinic,  the 
University  Home  and  Schools  Clubs,  and  several  ser¬ 
vice  organizations.  Leaders  for  the  study  courses 
are  obtained  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  McMaster 
University,  and  the  University  of  7/e  stern  Ontario. 

The  classes  are  comprised  of  about  ten  sessions  and 
deal  with  the  training  of  children  in  fundamental 
habits.  As  many  as  sixty-five  of  these  classes  have 
held  during  one  year  with  almost  two  thousand  par¬ 
ents  attending.  This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  forms  of  adult  education  because  of 
its  far-reaching  results  and  because  of  its  possible 
effect  on  future  generations. 

There  is  little  in  the  way  of  parent  educ¬ 
ation  to  report  for  the  prairie  provinces,  but  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  quite 
a  strong  Parent-Teacher  Movement  in  and  around  the 
large  centres  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  The  Assoc¬ 
iations  have  arranged  a  course  of  parent  education 
which  has  been  given  every  spring  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Out  of  these  courses  has  sprung  a  series 
of  conferences  and  also  a  number  of  study  groups. 

The  conferences  are  particularly  valuable  in  one  way. 
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They  have  made  possible  a  contact  with  Parent- Teacner 
Associations  in  the  States  immediately  to  the  south 
of  British  Columbia  thus  allowing  a  refreshing  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas.  The  Associations  give  their  work 
publicity  by  publishing  a  quarterly  magazine  know  as 
"The  Parent- Tea char  News" .  As  one  further  elaboration 
of  its  programme  the  federation,  with  the  help  of 
the  University  of  B.C.,  sponsors  a  course  of  lectures 
on  finance  and  economic  problems. 

Historical  Guides 

A  scheme  which  might  well  find  application 
in  some  of  the  other  provinces  has  been  put  into 
effect  in  Quebec,  A  series  of  courses  has  been  arr¬ 
anged  in  the  cities  of  Quebec,  Montrel,  and  Three 
Hi vers  to  train  historical  guides  who  would  be  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  charge  of  groups  of  tourists  and  con¬ 
ducting  tours  of  the  historical  sites  of  (Quebec. 

These  courses  were  first  organized  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Letters  in  the  city  of  Quebec  in 
1923  but  the  idea  was  later  adopted  by  enterprising 
groups  in  the  other  two  cities.  The  instruction  given 
covers  a  period  of  two  months  every  winter  and  con¬ 
sists  partly  of  lectures  on  history  and  partly  of  a 
topographical  study  of  the  city  with  particular  atten- 
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tion  being  paid  to  monuments,  public  buildings, 
parks,  and  historical  spots.  In  making  this  study, 
the  classes  visit  the  points  of  interest  to  obtain 
first  hand  knowledge.  An  examination  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  course  and  those  passing  it  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  of  Historical  Guides.  As  well 
as  being  familiar  with  the  historical  background  of 
the  city,  the  guides  are  expected  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  both  French  and  English.  The  cost  of  the  courses 
is  now  borne  by  grants  from  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment,  the  municipal  governments,  and  from  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  of  giebec. 

national  Societies 

Canada,  has  developed  quite  a  number  of  nat¬ 
ional  and  provincial  societies,  which,  although  they 
are  not  primarily  educational  agencies,  contribute 
a  considerable  amount  of  indirect  adult  educa.tion. 

Some  of  them  are  societies  organized  by  persons  int¬ 
erested  in  the  study  of  such  topics  as  history  or 
science  as  a  hobby.  Others  of  them  are  national  organ¬ 
izations  sponsored  by  the  Dominion  Government,  the 

Medical  Association,  and  one  or  two  other  groups  for 

% 

the  purpose  of  studying  various  phases  of  public 
health.  All  of  them  are  engaged  in  t$ie  collection  of 
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information  within  their  own  particular  fields  and 
some  of  this  collected  material  is  being  passed  on 
to  tjie  general  public.  A  list  of  the  more  Important 
of  these  organizations  is  given  below  and  in  some 
cases  a  short  description  of  their  work  is  included. 

The  Ontario  Historical  Society  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  1888  as  an  organization  or  federation  of 
several  local  historical  associations  which  had  been 
in  operation  ih  a  few  communities  for  some  time  prev¬ 
ious  mo  tnat  year.  At  present 5  there  are  about  twenty 
affiliated  groups  and  also  about  200  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  The  purpose  of  this  Society  is  to  gather  hist¬ 
orical  data  concerning  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
to  publish  that  information  in  the  Society's  records. 
By  working  in  collaboration  with  the  Provincial  Arch¬ 
ives  and  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  it  has  been  poss¬ 
ible  mo  piece  together  most  of  Ontario's  historical 
background.  Aside  from  the  value  derived  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  themselves,  this  collection  and  publication  of 
material  tends  to  arouse  public  interest  in  history 
and  hence  is  of  some  educational  value.  The  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  also  has  its  Historical  Society 
and  there  is  another  in  operation  in  the  Maritime!, 
both  of  them  doing  much  the  same  type  of  work. 
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The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada  is 
another  ox  these  organizations  which  was  designed 
originally  to  cater  to  the  interests  of  a  few  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  astronomers.  It  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  Toronto  but  now  there  are  branches  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Dominion  and  in  all, 
there  are  about  1,000  members.  The  branch  meetings 
are  frequently  addressed  by  prominent  men  in  the 
field  of  astronomy  and  physical  sciences,  talks  may 
be  given  by  amateurs,  or  occasionally  debates  and 
discussions  on  current  astronomical  topics  may  take 
place.  Supplementary  illustrative  material  is  often 
provided  or  the  whole  group  may  indulge  in  an  even¬ 
ing  of  observation  through  which  practice  in  the 
handling  of  astronomical  instruments  may  be  obtained. 
In  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the  branches,  study  clubs 
have  been  organized  under  competent  instructors  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  astronomy  as  a.  hobby.  Ama.teurs  are  further  aided 
in  making  their  own  observations  by  the  publication 
of  the  ‘'Observer’s  Handbook*',  a  monthly  journal  which 
gives  data  concerning  the  positions  of  various  import¬ 
ant  stars.  The  material  for  this  handbook  is  made 
available  by  the  observatory  of  the  University  of 
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Toronto. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Institute  is  a  Toronto 
Society  which  holds  public  lectures  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  Its  aim  is  to  popularize  science.  As  well 
as  providing  authoritative  speakers  for  theseppublic 
lectures,  it  publishes  its  transactions  and  has  also 
gathered  together  a  library  of  some  20,000  volumes. 
This  latter  activity  has  been  a  contribution  of  no 
.small  value  as  it  has  provided  scientists  with  a 
good  working  library.  In  Vancouver,  there  are  two 

similar  societies,  the  Vancouver  Institute  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Both  of  these  hold  public  meet¬ 
ings  which  are  addressed  by  authorities  on  a  variety 
of  subjects. 

Canada  has  a  National  Council  of  Education 
which  serves  as  an  educational  link  among  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  also  recognized  inter¬ 
nationally  by  the  International  Institute  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  Co-operation,  a  society  sponsored  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  Its  main  work  in  the  field  of 
education  is  three-fold.  First,  it  holds  conferences 
every  year  which  have  been  attended  by  some  of  the 

foremost  men  of  the  educational  world.  The  discussions 
at  these  conferences  are  published  and  form  a  part 
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ox  the  collectional  of  educational  data  which  is 
gradually  accumulating  and  will  some  day  be  of  use 
in  building,  a  nation-wide  scheme  of  adult  education 
for  Canada.  Secondly,  the  Council  has  introduced  a 

lecturship  plan  through  which  it  obtains  various  well 
known  men  who  agree  to  tour  the  larger  cities  giving 

lectures  on  educational  topics.  Most  of  the  men  in¬ 
vited  have  come  from  Great  Britain  but  a  few  others 
have  come  from  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Denmark. 
Thirdly,  it  has  been  responsible  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  radio  lectures  dealing  with  a 
number  of  the  outstanding  educational  problems. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  are  indefinite.  Probably  it  has 
had  something  to  do  with  the  recent  changes  of  att¬ 
itude  tov/ard  physical  education  since  it  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  tours  of  such  men  as  Jarman,  Niels  Bukh 
and  Kennedy.  It  may  also  have  had  an  influence  on 

the  musical  world  through  the  visits  of  noted  choirs 
and.  celebrated  musicians.  Although  there  is  no  way 
of y determining  the  extent  of  its  influence,  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  such  influence  does  exist. 

The  National  Film  Society,  begun  in  1935, 
is  an  organization  which  acts  as  a  clearing  house 
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for  information  on  the  best  in  educational  films 
i or  school  and  public  use.  Through  grants  made  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  this  society  has  been 
able  to  found  a  national  'library  of  motion  pictures 
suitable  for  use  in  universities,  study  clubs,  and 
various  community  groups.  It  is  a  non- commercial  or- 
uevoxea'  to  the  promotion  of  visual  educ¬ 
ation.  The  fact  that  it  no w  has  a  membership  of 
4,300,  augurs  well  for  its  success  in  future  years. 

Canada  cannot  boast  one  of  the  best  health  record's 
and  it  is  possibly  this  fact  which  has  given  rise 
to  several  societies,  foundations,  end  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  better  health.  Nearly  all  of 
these  are  national  in  character.  ,  Although  most 
of  them  are  engaged  in  the  collecting  of  health  in¬ 
formation  mainly  as  an  aid  to  combatting  disease, 
they  also  release  a  certain  amount  of  educational 
material  to  the  public.  A  partial  list  of  them  is  given 
below,  the  particular  field  with  which  each  Is  con¬ 
cerned  being  suggested  by  the  name. 

Health  Organizations  and  Welfare  Societies  Taking 
Part  in  Adult  Education 

Canadian  Public  Health  Association 

Canadian  Welfare  Council 

Canadian  Tuberculosis  Association 
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Canadian  Bed  Cross  Society 

Canadian  Dental  hygiene  Councul 

Canadian  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 

National  Council  on  Nutrition 

Canadian  National  Council  for  Mental  Hygiene 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Canadain  Council  on  Child  and  Family  Welfare 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association 

Heligicus  Education 

Fo^many  centuries  past,  the  church  has  exert¬ 
ed  a  profound  influence  on  the  lives  of  many  people, 
both  young  and  old.  With  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  the  strength  of  this  influence,  which 
was  largely  of  a  religious  or  moral  nature,  began  to 
wane .  However,  since  the  first  Great  War ,  religious 
organizations  have  seen  the  necessity  of  taking  part 

in  adult  education  of  a  different  sort,  hence  many 
of  them  now  encourage  study  clubs  and  arrange  educ¬ 
ational  lectures.  Of  these  groups,  the  Y.M.C.A.  and 
the  Y.W.C.A.  are  the  best  known  although  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  almost  every  progressive  minister 
endeavours  to  introduce  some  educational  material  into 
his  programme.  Because  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  are 
international  associations  it  will  be  worth  our  while 
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to  give  them  a  moment's  consideration. 

There  are  about  forty  branches  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  scattered  through  the 
larger  cities  of  Canada.  In  general,  they  serve  two 
purposes;  first,  they  provided  a  centre  in  which 
young  women  may  gather  for  recreation;  second,  mey 
act  as  a  home  for  unattached  young  women  who  come 
into  a  city  with  which  they  are  not  familiar.  Most 
Y.W.C.A.  buildings  have  in  connection  with  them  a 

gymnasium  and  a  swimming  pool  and  around  these  has 
centred  much  of  the  activity  for  which  the  "Y"  is  so 

well  known.  Many  of  them  carry  on  classes  in  gymnas¬ 
tics,  folk  dancing,  swimming  and  life-saving.  Educ¬ 
ational  talks  by  qualified  speakers  are  a  common 
feature  of  the  programme  and  the  range  of  subjects 
covered  is  practically  unlimited,  although  there 
seems  to  be  a  greater  desire  for  travel  talks  than 
for  those  of  any  other  type.  Lectures  on  health  are 
almost  as  common  though,  as  they  are  frequently  given 
by  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Seven  of  the 
Canadian  branches  have  organized  six-weeks  courses 
in  domestic  science  for  young  girls.  These  courses 
operate  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  girls  who 
have  left  school  but  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  em- 
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ployme$t.  The  "Yu  is  also  helping  women  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  today.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  during  the  winter-  of  1936-37,  there  -was  a 
series  of  lectures  on  current  events  given  in  Peter¬ 
borough,  in  Quebec,  there  was  another  series  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs;  a  third  set  conducted  in  Montreal 
was  entitled  "The  Significance  of  Currentsiivents 

for  the  Canadian  Citizen".  Although  the  Y.W.C.A. 
presents  nothing  new  or  startling  in  education,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been  able  to  con¬ 
tact  a  type  of  young  woman  not  usually  reach- 

by  any  other  organization.  Thus  it  fills  quite  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  life  of  many  Canadian  cities. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  work  of  the 
Y.Y/.C.A.  is  the  series  of  conferences  .  i  held 

each  spring.  At  these  conferences,  an  average  of  600 
delegates  gather  to  spend  a  few  days  in  discussion 
of  public  affairs,  arts  and  crafts,  community  service, 
and  religious  topics.  In  the  discussion  on  public 
affairs  at  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these  conferences 
the  necessity  of  education  received  particular  stress. 
Plans  were  devised  whereby  the  individual  branches 
could  arouse  greater  interest  in  this  subject.  Among 
the  schemes  suggested  were  the  securing  of  a  greater 
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number  of  interesting  speakers,  the  encouragement 
of  the  reading  of  novels  of  a  political  character  to 

make  abstract  economic  principles  more  concrete,  and 
the  encouragement  of  a  greater  amount  of  non-fiction 
reading  to  provide  a  sounder  background  of  knowledge 
on  present  world  conditions.1 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
gone  somewhat  further  into  the  field  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  following  list  of  activities  will  show. 

The  Halifax  Y.M.C.A.  provides  a  number  of  courses 
for  its  members  which  include  such  subjects  as  pub¬ 
lic  speaking,  current  affairs,  French,  German,  social 
evolution,  first  aid,  and  life-saving.  It  also  has 
developed  quite  a  wide  interest  in  music  and  drama. 

The  St.  John  Y.M.C.A.  has  a,  forum  which  is  very  well 
attended  by  the  young  men  of  that  city.  The  discussions 
lean  toward  economics  in  general  and  international 
affairs  in  particular,  as  is  indicated  by  the  studies 
made  into  citizenship,  communism,  fascism,  Hitlerian, 
capitalism,  and  the  problem  of  disarmament.  The  Monc¬ 
ton  "Y11  has  entered  an  entirely  different  phase  of 
adult  education  by  arranging  courses  in  various  arts 
such  as  lettering,  show-card  writing,  china  painting, 

■^Typical  Scenes  in  a  Y.W.C.A.  Adult  Learning,  Vol.  1 
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woodcraft,  clay  modeling,  wood  carving,  pewter  work, 
and  even  cooking.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of 
these  classes  reaches  a  very  large  group  but  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  they  do  reach  a  group  of 
young  men  that  would  otherwise  have  no  contact  with 
adult  education. 

In  Quebec,  Sir  George  Williams  College  Y.M.C.A. 
has  quite  an  ambitious  programme  in  action.  It  might 
almost  be  classed  as  an  extension  programme  of  the 
College  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  instead  of  the  College  its¬ 
elf.  It  has  rna.de  possible  the  attendance  of  many  part 
time  students  at  regular  day  classes  and  has  also 
arranged  for  evening  classes  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  attend  during  the  day.  There  are  roughly  five 
types  of  instruction  given.  The  first  consists  of 
high  school  evening  classes  for  young  men  and  women 
who  ha.ve  not  been  able  to  complete  their  regular 
high  school  training.  The  second  is  made  up  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  courses  given  by  members  of  the  College  fac¬ 
ulty,  the  whole  curriculum  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
junior  college.  Usually,  there  are  between  fifty  and 
one  hundred  students  raking  courses  in  arts  and  sciences 
under  this  scheme,  it  being  possible  for  them  to  ob- 
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tain  credit  for  two  years  college  work.  The  third 
class  provides  training  in  commercial  and  technical 
subjects  and  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  the  types. 
The  fourth  consists  of  a  grammar  school  at  which  ad¬ 
ults  may  receive  instruction  in  elementary  school 
subjects.  Most  of  those  attending  these  classes  are 
foreign  born.  The  fifth  is  an  art  school  at  which 
commercial  art,  fine  art,  and  sculpture  are  taught. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  biggest  educational  under¬ 
takings  carried  on  by  any  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  Dominion. 

The  Associations  o,f’ Ontario  have  a  leaders 1 
training  camp  at  Couchiching  Park  which  is  known  as 

the  Institute  of  Economics  and  Politics  and  is  att¬ 
ended  not  only  by  Y.M.C.A.  officials  but  also  by  soc¬ 
ial  workers  and  a  number  of  professional  people  as 
well.  The  Women’s  and  Men’s  organizations  or  Toronto 
combined  some  years  ago  to  conduct  a  recreational 
programme  for  the  unemployed.  They  soon  saw  that  re¬ 
creational  work  was  not  enough  and  they  set  about 
the  task  of  organizing  an  educational  system  as  well. 
In  this  venture,  assistance  was  given -by  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Toronto,  the  Worker ' s  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Trades  and  Lab¬ 
our  Council.  Arrangements  were  made. with  some  of 
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these  bodies  to  admit  unemployed  persons  to  classes 
already  being  conducted  by  them.  Under  this  scheme, 
the  uYn  was  continuously  giving  assistance  no  aoouu 
600  men  and  women. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  features  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  educational  programme.  The  activities  car¬ 
ried  on  by  other  branches  in  we  stern  provinces  are 
similar  in  nature.  Most  of  them  have  arranged  eourses 

of  one  kind  or  another  and  with  few  exceptions,  they 
include  the  following  subjects:  public  speaking, 
national  or  international  affairs,  music,  drama,  gym¬ 
nastics,  swimming,  and  life-saving.  These  seem  to 
be  the  topics  in  which  the  nY"  men  are  most  interest¬ 
ed. 

There  are  also  a  few  churches  here  and  there 
which  attempt  some  form  of  education  which  is  not 
strictly  of  a  religious  nature.  Such  education  usually 
finds  a  place  in  Young  Peoples1  organizations.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  these  gather  together  for  purely  soc¬ 
ial  reasons,  there  are  many  more  of  them  which  spend 
part  of  each  meeting  listening  to  a  talk  from  one  of 
the  group  or  in  taking  part  in  a  discussion  on  some 
point  of  social  or  political  significance.  In  at  least 
a  few  of  these  societies,  study  clubs  have  been  start- 
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eel.  Many  more  of  them  fake  part  in  musical  and  dram¬ 
atic  festivals.  These,  and  many  of  the  other  organ¬ 
izations  connected  with  churches  concern  themselves 
mainly  with  religious  study  or  service  ‘work  and  the 
educational  part  of  their  programme  is  incidental. 

There  are,  however,  a.  number  of  churches 
which  have  begun  schemes  which  enter  directly  into 
the  field  of  adult  education.  One  or  two  examples 
will  be  given.  In  Montreal,  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Association  has  instituted  an  ambitious  educational 
programme.  It  may  be  divided  into  five  categories. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  night  school  held  every  Win¬ 
ter  and  open  to  all  those  who  wish  to  attend  whether 
they  be  Jews  or  not.  Instruction  Is  given  in  English, 
French,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  It  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  school  to  prepare  its  students  for 
better  jobs  and  no  diploma  is  granted;  the  purpose 
is  rather  to  encourage  a  fuller  and  more  informed  liv 
ing.  In  this  worthy  aim,  it  has  succeeded,  to  a  remark 
able  degree.  For  some  time  past,  the  Association  has 
made  possible  a  regular  series  of  health  lectures 
and  has  also  provided  a  leaders’  course  in  health  and 
physical  education.  Thirdly,  the  regular  assemblies 
of  the  Association,  held  once  a  week,  are  given  over 


to  lectures  and  discussions  on  quite  a  wide  variety 
of  topics.  The  Association  also  maintains  a  number 
of  study  clubs  and,  in  addition,  gives  assistance 
consisting  partly  of  library  service,  to  several 
drama,  music,  and  debating  clubs  over  the  city.  To 
support  this  programme,  leaders  must  be  trained  ana 
to  this  end  a  number  of  leadership  courses,  other 
than  those  mentioned  above, have  been  organized. 

One  of  the  United  Churches  in  Calgary  has  been 
able  to  start  a  successful  organization  of  study 
clubs.  It  is  known  as  the  Christian  Commonwealth 
Youth  Movement.  In  this  city,  there  are  about  thirty 
clubs,  each  composed  of  ten  members  who  undertake  to 
spend  at  least  three  hours  in  study  every  week.  Most 
of  the  subject  material  is  in  the  field  of  economics 
and  political  science .  Plans  have  been  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  scheme  over  the  whole  'province  through  the 
medium  of  the  churches.  Youth  Movements  of  this  type 
are  becqraming  more  common  in  Canada.  Hot  all  of  tnein 
are  organized  by  religious  bodies  but  most  have 
some  religious  influence  in  the  background.  Another 
of  these  movements  which  might  be  cited  is  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  an  organization 
of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty 


years.  Each  Table  consists  of  fifteen  or  twenty- 
ive  members  who  wish  not  only  to  develop  themselves 
in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  but  also  to  carry 
out  a  programme  of  self-education  in  subjects  of  fund¬ 
amental  importance  in  personal,  social,  economic,  ana 
political  life.  The  subjects  of  study  therefore  cover 
a  wide  range  and  include  such  topics  as  eugenics, 
psychology ,  monetary  theories,  banking,  communism, 
socialism,  fascism,  democracy,  a.nd  the  requirements 
O-  the  new  social  order,  it  can  be  seen  from  this 
list  that  the  discussions  seek  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  current  problems  and  theories  but  possibly  the 
most  important  part  of  their  study  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  of  Cristianity  is  sincerely  applied 
to  all  the  discussion  producing  a  very  desirable 

tempering  effect. 

Art,  Music  and  Drama 

The  introduction  of  the  radio  and  the  talking 
picture  had  a  serious  effect  on  interest  in  music¬ 
making  and  drama.  For  some  time,  it  was  on  the  decline 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  it.  Due  cred¬ 
it  must  be  given  to  those  organizations  and  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  sponsored  the  revival  movement.  It  is 
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\.iuo.  on©. n  that  tue  following  paragraphs  are  concerned. 

in  Manitoba  ,  for  example,  a  movement,  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  interest  in  art,  is  in  progress. 


in  December,  1936,  a  fine  Arts  Committee,  financed 
o.v  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  was  set  up  under  the 


guidance  of  hue  national  Art  Gallery  of  Cans. da .  At 
o.n. t  time,  it  mas  made  up  of  representatives  from  a 
number  of  interested  bodies  such  as  the  Manitoba 
museum  Association,  the  Winnipeg  Art  Gs.llery,  and 
the  University  of  Manitoba.  Recently,  members  from 
one  Dffpar  unent  of  Education  and  the  Department  of 
A£-!-  icul ture  nave  oeen  added*  The  object  of  the  exper¬ 
iment  was  .i-irst  to  ascertain  for  the  future  some  of 
one  cultural  needs  ox  rural  Manitoba  and  secondly, 
oo  share  with  widely  scattered  communities  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  art  galleries  and  museums  formerly  avail- 
aoie  only  in  the  larger  cities.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  a  travelling  exhibit  was  assembled  by  means 
0j.  ,/hichc  contac  t  could,  be  made  with  communities  of 
Var<> ing  sizes  and  inoerests.  This  exhibit  was  designed 
oo  awaken  curiosity  in  art,  history,  handicrafts,  and 

L  •  ^  ~~  — . 

.  ^P;rod)  The  0rder  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
Adult  Learning,  Vol.  L.  ho. I. 

Ufanitote  Enters  the  Field,  Adult  Leanring,  Vol.  Ill 
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natural  science,  and  was  accompanied  on  its  travels 
by  two  workers  who  interpreted  each  section  for  the 
benefit  of  the  audiences.  The  talks  given  by  these 
attendants  were  not  intended  to  impose  a  ready-made 
appreciation  on  the  audience  but  rather  to  encourage 
the  people  to  express  their  own  enthusiasms  and  ideas, 
hence  they  were  quite  informal  and  served  to  dispel 
the  idea,  that  art  and  its  related  subjects  are  im¬ 
practical  and  entirely  removed  from  daily  life.  This 
preliminary  work  was  carried  on  for  a  period  of  two 
years -during  which  forty-eight  centres  were  reached. 
Since  that  tine  there  has  been  a  change  in  policy, 
in -stead  of  short  visits  in  each  town,  an  Art  and 
Museum  week  is  held.  The  exhibit  is  again  the  main 
attraction  but  the  increased  length  of  time  makes  it 
possible  to  hold  meetings  at  which  an  effort  is  made 
to  inspire  community  interest  along  the  lines  of  art 
gallery  and  museum  activity.  Two  types  of  projects 
are  in  use  to  promote  this  same  idea.  One  is  the  Pro- 
ject-C4roup  which  is  engaged  in  lino- cutting,  soap 
sculpture ,  and  other  similar  activities.  The  other  con¬ 
sists  of  a  local  exhibition  of  pictures,  handicrafts, 
and  historical  and  scientific  material  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  citizens  of  the  district.  This  often  leads 
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to  tiie  discovery  of  some  valuable  resources  within 
the  community  itself  and  may  also  lead  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  museum. 

The  fine  Arts  Committee  also  intends  to  hold 
a  conference  which  may  be  attended  by  representative 
from  many  of  the  centres  visited  by  the  travelling 
exhibition  and  at  Which  the  whole  matter  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  needs  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  provinces, 
will  be  discussed.  Plans  for  the  future  will  depend 
to  some  extent  upon  the  outcome  of  this  conference. 

The  Competitive  Musical  Festival  Movement  is 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  influences  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  interest  in  music.  This  democratic  form  of 
public  music-making  now  extends  across  the  Dominion 
from  the  Maritime s  to  British  Columbia.  There  are 
about  fifty  local  festivals  held  annually  in  Ontario 
at  least  two  in  the  Maritimes,  and  a  large  one  has 
been  organized  recently  in  Montreal.  Manitoba  has 
credit  for  holding  the  largest  musical  festival  in 
the  Umpire  each  year  in  Winnipeg*  Vancouver  also  has 
a  well  known  festival  sponsored  by  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  the  movement 
is  gaining  headway  through  the  leadership  offered 
by  the  Departments  of  Extension  of  the  respective 
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provincial  universities.  Most  festivals  are  well  att¬ 
ended  and  they  succeed  in  presenting  the  essentials 
of  music  appreciation  in  a  concrete  form.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  in  many  respects,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
hold  them  more  than  once  a  year. 

A  well  organized  and  ably  directed  musical 
group,  be  it  a,  choral  society,  a.  symphony,  or  a  band 
is  a  real  asset  to  any  community.  In  some  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  American  cities  we  have  excellent  evidence  of  a 
fine  attitude  toward  these  musical  groups  in  their 
liberal  personal  and  municipal  contributions  to  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestras,  some  of  which  have  attained  inter¬ 
national  fame.  Canada  is  not  in  such  a  fortunate  pos¬ 
ition  for  she  has  not  been  able  to  endow  musical  or¬ 
ganizations  to  such  a  great  extent.  Notwithstanding 
this  lack,  there  are  today,  symphony  orchestras  and 
choral  societies  functioning  in  most  of  the  larger 

in  every  province  in  the  Dominion.  Examples  of  these 
are  the  Royal  Bank  Choir,  the  Elgar  Choir,  and  the 

Mendelssohn  Choir  in  Montreal;  the  Hart  House  String 
Quartet,  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Mend¬ 
elssohn  Choir  in  Toronto;  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Bach  Choir  in  Vancouver.  All  of  them  are  of  a 
high  standard  and  are  gradually  developing  in  the  pub- 
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lie  the  habit  of  listening  to  good  music.  But  as  Weil 
as  these  famous  groups,  there  are  hundreds  of  smaller 
orchestras,  bands,  and  choirs  all  over  the  country 
which,  although  they  are  not  internationally  know , 
are  of  no  less  value  to  the  communities  which  they 
serve . 

Listening  to  good  music  is  not  the  only  form 
which  musical  education  may  take.  Many  universities 
are  now  introducing  extension  courses  in  music  apprec¬ 
iation.  Tne  Faculty  of  Music  at  McGill  University 
for  example,  conducts  night  courses  which  are  of  a 
university  standard.  These  are  designed  mainly  for 
the  serious  amateur  who  is  studying  to  improve  his 
technique  or  to  gain  a  wider  knowledge  of  musical 
theory.  These  are  but  examples 5  other  universities 
have  similar  arrangements  through  which  interest  in 
music  is  being  fostered. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Dominion  Drama  Fest¬ 
ival  in  1930  by  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  gave  consid¬ 
erable  impetus  to  that  field  of  art.  Under  the  plan 
devised  at  that  time,  Canada  is  divided  into  eleven 
regions.  In  each  of  these,  dramatic  groups  present 
plays  in  an  open  competition.  The  winners  from  the 
regional  competitions  are  sent  to  Ottawa  to  take  part 
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in  tlie  finals.  The  Bessborough  Trophy  is  awarded  to 
the  best  play  in  either  French  or  English.  Two  other- 
prizes  are  given  for  the  best  in  each  of  the  lang¬ 
uages.  Still  other  prizes  are  given  for  the  best  Can¬ 
adian  play,  the  best  play  written  by  a  Canadian  author- 
ana  for  the  best  individual  performance,  in  this  way , 

the  efforts  of  Canadian  actors,  writers,  and  directors 
are  stimulated.  But  these  festivals  do  more  than  stim¬ 
ulate  those  directly  engaged  in  dramatic  work;  the 
large  audiences  that  usually  attend  the  performances 
are  evidence  of  the  fact  that  interest  in  amateur 
dramatics  is  being  revived. 

Very  few  dramatic  groups  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  talent  which  will  carry  them  as  far  as  the 
finals  of  the  Dominion  Drama  Festival.  This  fact, 
however,  does  not  deter  the  less  .'-fortunate  from  or¬ 
ganizing  and  taking  part  in  festivals  of  their  own. 

In  British  Columbia,  for  instance,  the  Department  of 
Education  employs  an  organizer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
promote  district  festivals  and  these  are  now  in  vogue 
in  several  sections  of  that  province.  But  not  all  the 
organization  is  undertaken  by  government  departments, 
unfortunately  so  in  many  cases.  Small  community  groups 
'who  begin  the  task  of  "putting  on  a  play"  usually  do 
eo  uecause  of  a  desire  to  raise  money.  Little  time 
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is  spent  on  the  actual  study  of  drama  itself.  Fur- 
tner ^  many  of  the  plays  chosen  are  pure  rubbish. 
Probably  the  only  means  of  rectifying  this  situation 
would  be  the  establishment  of  some  training  scheme 
for  directors#  Snort- term  schools  of  this  type  have 
been  operated  during  the  past  few  years  but  they 
reach  only  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  near 
the  centres  where  they  are  held#  When  it  is  found 

possible  to  increase  the  coverage  of  these  courses 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  decided  increase  of  int¬ 
erest  in  dramatic  art. 


-0- 


CHAPTER  VI 

TilT  CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 

-  A  1934  j  Canadian  adult,  eaucamon  had  reached 
tne  stage  where  some  means  of  inter- communication 
among  agencies  was  a  necessity.  A  few  interested  per¬ 
sons  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  getting  such  an 
organization  started.  They  sent  out  invitations  to 
all  organizations  in  Canada  which  were  knovi/n  to  he  en— 
gaged  in  an^  type  01  adult  education,  asking  them  to 
a o tend  a  conference .  The  Invitation  list  was  not  near¬ 
ly  coi.ij_.le  ce  du o  it  did  reacn  a  great  many  of  those 
who  were  likely  to  he  most  interested.  The  response 
.  as  imtnedia te .  ravourahle  replies  'were  received  from 
t actically  all  those  who  had  heen  contacted.  The 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education  indicated 
willingness  to  take  part  in  the  conference  and  the 
World  Association  for  Adult  Education  offered  the 
oenexix,  oi  its  experience.  It  proved  an  easy  matter 
uo  organize  the  proposed  gathering  and  it  was  held  at 
tue  university  of  Toronto  on  May  22nd  and  23rd,  1934.1 

editorial,  Adult  Learning,  Vol.  I  p0#  j 
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Every  organization  represented  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  wanted  to  tell  the  story  of  its  own  activities 
but  such  a  procedure  would  have  prolonged  the  con¬ 
ference  more  than  the  allotted  two  days.  Hence  it  Was 
decided  to  compile  a.  survey  of  adult  education  in 
Canada  and  that  task  was  undertaken  in  the  following 
year,  the  results  being  edited  by  Dr.  Peter  Sandiford 
lhe  eighty- six  delegates  in  attendance  were  unaminous 
in  the  opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  form  a 
Canadian  organization.  Preliminary  arrangements  for 
obtaining  a  government  charter  were  made  and  it  wan 
agreed  to  hold  another  meeting  within  fourteen  months < 
This  second  meeting  was  held  in  Quebec  City 
in  June,  1935.  In  the  Meantime,  the  survey  had  been 
completed  and  published  in  mimeograph  form 5  the  char¬ 
ter  had  been  obtained,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for 
the  organization  of  the  association.  To  this  work  of 
organization,  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  meet— 
inS  was  devo ued.  me  aims  and  objectives  set  uu  are 
of  particular  interest  for  they  give  some  clue  to 
o_.t.e  ac  oual  work  ox  die  association.  Por  the  sake  of 
convenience,  they  are  tabulated  below. 

Aims  and  Objectives  of  the  Canadian  Association 

for  Adult  Education 

The  Association  endeavours  to:- 


. 
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(1)  promote  the  development  and  improvement  of  adult 
education  in  Canada  and  to  co/operate  with  sirm- 
organizations  in  other  countries, 

(2)  undertake  to  provide  for  the  gathering  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  concerning  adult  educ¬ 
ation  projects,  their  aims  and  methods, 

(3)  keep  its  members  informed  concerning  experiments 
and  achievements  in  the  adult  educational  field 
in  Canada  and  in  other  countries, 

(4)  conduct  a  continuous  study  of  the  work  being  done 
in  this  field  and  to  publish,  from  tine  to  tine , 
the  results  of  such  study, 

(5)  co-operate  with  adult  educational  organizations 
and  efforts  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

(6)  encourage  adult  education  and  to  serve  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  information, 

(7)  secure  and  accept  donations  of  money  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  furthering  of  the  above  ends, 

(8)  invest  any  funds  of  the  association  that  may  not 
be  immediately  required  in  securities  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  invest¬ 
ment  of  funds  as  trustees, 

(9)  do  all  other  things  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  the  above  objectives. 

inis  imposing  list  of  aims  apparently  covers 
almost  the  whole  field  of  adult  education  and  its  ad¬ 
ministration.  However,  there  is  one  important  thing 
that  the  Association  does  not  attempt  to  do 5  it  does 
not  take  over  the  work  of  directing  all  the  individual 
ui-ganiza'Gions  in  their  particular  activities,  nor  does 
it  enter  the  field  of  education  itself  except  where 
such  activities  as  it  may  undertake  do  not  interfere 
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with  those  being  carried  on  by  some  other  organization. 

membership  in  the  Association  is  open  to  all 
interested  groups  or  individuals.  The  individual  mem¬ 
bership  fee  is  $2.00;  this  entitles  the  member  to  all 
voting  privileges  and  a  subscription  to  the  Association' 

magazine.  The  annual  organizational  membership  fee  is 
$10.00,  entitling  the  organization  to  two  voting  mem¬ 
bers  sind  two  subscriptions  to  the  mangazine.  Both 
forms  of  member snip  entitle  the  holders  to  any  facil¬ 
ities  the  Association  may  have  to  offer.  These  fees, 
of  course,  are  not  the  means  by  which  the  work  is  fi¬ 
nanced.  Most  of  the  money  required  for  office  staff 
salaries,  travelling  expenses,  publications,  and  exp¬ 
erimental  work,  is  obtained  through  grants  made  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  lev/  York,  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  several  of  the  provincial  governments. 

In  it®  few  years  of  life,  the  Canadian  Assoc¬ 
iation  for  Adult  Education  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
fulfill  its  self-assumed  obligations.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  here  to  review  these  activities  very  briefly 
under  the  following  headings:-  publications,  research 
and  experimental  work,  activity  as  a  clearing  house, 
leadership  training,  conferences,  use  of  radio  facil¬ 
ities,  and  advisory  work, 
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In  1936,  Dr.  E.A*  Corbett  was  appointed  dir¬ 
ector  of  the  Association  and  one  of  his  first  Innova¬ 
tions  was  the  beginning  of  a  monthly  publication  call¬ 
ed  "Adult  Learning" ,  a  magazine  which  reviewed  the 
work  being  done  in  Canada  and  also  contained  articles 
of  an  inspirational  nature.  Unfortunately ,  it  was  not 

possible  to  obtain  a  very  large  circulation  for  this 
magazine  on  a  subscription  basis,  the  maximum  number 

of  subscribers  being  about  two  hundred.  Apparently, 
there  are  so  many  educational  publications  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  already  that  only  those  few  who  were  particularly 
interested  in  or  actually  engaged  in  adult  education 
would  pay  the  $1.00  subscription  fee.  In  the  fall  of 
1939,  "Adult  Learning"  was  discontinued  and  a  monthly 
pamphlet  entitled  "Food  for  Thought"  took  its  place. 
The  main  reason  for  this  change  was  the  feeling  that 
the  former  magazine  did  not  meet  the  interests  created 
by  the  war  situation,  hence  the  new  pamphlet  is  really 
an  experiment.  Each  issue  consists  of  a  single  article 
dealing  with  some  phase  of  Canada’s  war  problems.  Some 
of  the  topics  have  been  "This  Freedom",  a  statement 
of  what  democratic  citizenship  means  at  the  present 
time;  "V/hy  Germany  is  Like  That",  and  "Mind  Under  Fire" 
a  description  of  the  techniques  of  propaganda  as  used 
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in  war  time.  All  of  these  have  been  a  straight-for¬ 
ward  presentation  of  facts  and  have  been  undoubtedly 
a  valuable  source  of  information  for  study  groups. 
Recently,  this  pamphlet  has  been  expended  to  contain 
news  of  adult  education  programmes  in  various  parts 
of  the  Dominion. 

Other  experiments  in  the  provision  of  liter¬ 
ature  for  study- group  purposes  have  been  more  success¬ 
ful.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  Association 
has  been  sending  out  mimeographed  lists  of  available 
bulletins  and  pamphlets.  These  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subject  material  and  vary  in  price  from, 5p  to  25 f . 

There  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  such  material  slice 
it  was  first  made  available  through  a  pamphlet  library 
service  and  a  great  deal  of  it  has  since  been  sold  to 
study  groups  or  otherwise  distributed.  A  part  of  these 
pamphlets  is  published  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Oxford 
Press  in  the  form  of  Penguin  Specials  and  much  of  the 
remainder  comes  from  various  associations  and  societies 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  material  which  has 
been  obtained  from  these  associations  deals  with  ec¬ 
onomic  problems  as  they  occur  in  European  countries 
and  in  the  United  States.  It  seemed  desirable  to  make 
a  start  in  publishing  pamphlets  on  Canadian  problems 
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written  by  Ca.na.cli.cin  a. u  ciiorj.1ii.es  and  "to  .make  this  pos 
sib±e3  arrangements  were  maae  witn  one  Byers  on  Press 
conduct  a  series  of  experiments  in  this  field, 
accordingly,  in  January  1938,  the  first  in  a  series 
oj.  booklets  appeared  under  the  general  heading,  Hliew 
Dominion  Books’1 .  At  present,  there  are  six  of  these 
books  on  the  market  and  the  Association  reports  hav¬ 
ing  sold  over  two  thousand  copies  of  them. 


.jince  tne  oe ginning  of  the  war,  the  Assoc¬ 
iation  has  taken  under  consideration  a  plan  for  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Internation¬ 
al  An airs  and  tne  Social  Science  Besearch  Committee 
on  the  problem  of  preparation  and  distribution  of  lit¬ 
erature  dealing  with  the  present  crisis.  The  convic¬ 
tion  yaat  an  ex fort  should  be  made  to  keep  alive  a 
reasonable  amount  of  discussion  of  world  events  ana 
01  Canada's  part  in  the  war  gave  rise  to  this  plan, 
it  was  realized  that  censorship  regulations  would  have 
a  decided  effect  on  the  range  of  discussion,  but  at  the 
seme  time,  tne  series  of  pamphlets  which  is  planned 
provides  quite  a  wide  basis  for  free  discussion  of  the 
lundamental  issues  created  by  the  conflict  in  Europe 

anQ  rt  ®nphasizes  tlle  importance  of  maintaining  those 
democratic  principles  which  are  at  stake.  Such  mat- 
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erialj  if  distributed  to  study  groups  should  tend  at 
least  to  chech  a  'great  deal  of  subversive  propaganda. 

In  the  field  of  research,  the  Association 
found  its  first  opportunity  to  be  of  service  in  the 
spring  of  1937  when  the  Canadian. Pacific  Railway  ask¬ 
ed  the  director  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  an 
educational  service  for  the  railway’s  65,000  employees. 
As  a  result  of  this  request,  a  man  was  appointed  to 
make  a  survey  of  education  in  industry  with  particular 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  C.P.R.  The  action  which 
followed  this  survey  has  already  been  mentioned.  An¬ 
other  interesting  development  from  this  experiment 
was  the "foundation  Library" ,  a  box  of  carefully  sel¬ 
ected  books  which  was  made  available  to  C.PsB.  employ¬ 
ees  as  a  part  of  the  educational  programme  instituted 
for  them.  Some  15,000  boxes  of  these  books  were  sold 
within  a  few  months  of  their  announcement. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  experiments 
in  the  field  of  Canadian  adult  education  has  been 
undertaken  at  The  Pas,  Manitoba.  The  Pas,  until  recent¬ 
ly  has  been  a  frontier  town,  but  with  the  northward 
push  of  the  mining  and  farming  industries,  it  is  rapid¬ 
ly  losing  this  dubious  distinction  and  becoming,  at 
least  outwardly,  a  typical  Canadian  community .  There 
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al'e,  however,  distinct  problems  arising  out  of  tne 
comnunitp  anu  its  past .  its  mixea  population  of  about 
3,000  people  contains  large  groups  of  British,  french, 
Ukrainian,  Polish,  Scandanavian,  and  German  people, 
There  is  also  a  large  Indian  reserve  not  far  aYi/a 
All  the  accompanying  religious,  political,  and  social 
organizations  that  are  usually  found  with  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cultures,  are  present.  A  second  problem  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  town  is  comparatively  isolated 
and  this  lack  of  physical  contact  with  other  centres 
of  civilization  has  a  serious  effect.  A  third  diff¬ 
iculty  is  common  to  all  towns  just  emerging  from  one 
pioneering  period.  It  takes  time  to  develop  commun¬ 
ity  leaders  and  it  takes  still  more  time  for  these 
leaders  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the  need  of  meet¬ 
ing  social  problems. 

Into  this  background,  the  Association  intro¬ 
duced  an  experiment  in  community  education.  The  first 
step  was  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  community  tnrougu 
a  house-to-house  canvass  so  that  an  a.c curate  picture 
of  its  needs  might  be  obtained.  It  was  found  that  there 
v/ere  already  a  number  03?  excellent  adult  educational 
agencies  at  work.  Among  them  were  a  branch  of  the 
women's  Institute,  a  Ukrainian  Labour  Association,  and 
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several  church  organizations.  Among  the  latter,  a 
notable  attempt  had  been  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  inspired  by  the  work  done  at  St.  Francis  Xav¬ 
ier,  to  organize  study  groups  on  co-operation  and 
through  them  to  establish  credit  unions.  All  these 
efforts  are  now  represented  on  the  newly  formed  Adult 
Education  Council  of  The  Pas. 

A  brief  description  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  two  people  in  charge  of  the  experiment  is  given 
below,  the  main  details  being  taken  from  a  report  pre¬ 
sented  by  them  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Adult  Education  in  Ottawa,  November, 

1038 . 

1.  homemaking  S cho o 1 .  At  the  request  of  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Education,  a  school  for  homemakers  was 
organized  as  a  part  of  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth 
Training  Plan.  About  thirty  young  women,  representing 
eleven  nationalities  were  given  a  six-weeks  course  in 
foods,  clothing,  home  nursing,  child  care,  and  citizen¬ 
ship.  Two  instructresses  were  sent  in  to  give  the  main 
courses.  Plans  were  made  to  repeat  this  school  during 
the  second  winter  of  the  experiment  and  to  add  vocation¬ 
al  courses  for  young  men  as  well  as  "Youth  Centre" 
activities  in  handicrafts,  recreation,  and  citizenship. 
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i-' *  —  -d-fLT — oluos  and  Classes.  fw o  study  clubs  lor  men 
and  three  for  women  have  been  meeting  regularly.  The 
men's  groups  deal  with  public  affairs  and  local  com¬ 
munity  problems  while  the  women’s  groups  are  engaged 
in  child  study.  One  ox  these  latter  groups  is  made  up 
entirely  of  Ukrainian  women,  some  of  whom  do  not 
speak  much  English,  hence  much  of  the  instruction  is 
carried  on  through  an  interpreter.  An  indication  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  groups  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  fifteen  women  in  one  of  them  had,  among  them, 
forty-eight  childern.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  this 
experiment,  the  local  school  board  asked  for  a  class 
in  English.  j_t  was  attended  by  fourteen  young  Ukrain¬ 
ians  and  Slovaks  intent  on  gaining  some  help  in  ad¬ 
justing  them  serves  to  their  new  surroundings. 

3 •  Ae creation.  Visits  were  made  regularly  to  the  log¬ 
ging  camps  near  The  P as  for  the  showing  of  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  some  of  which  were  educational.  During  one 
month,  about  1700  men  saw  the  showings  and  were  so 
appreciative  that  the  lumber  company  saw  fit  to  ‘pur¬ 
chase  the  projector  and  make  this  entertainment  8.  per¬ 
manent  feature.  In  the  town  itself,  three  supervised 
playgrounds  were  conducted  by  mothers  who  had  attend¬ 
ed  the  child  study  groups  held  the  winter  before. 
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4.  dork  with  youth  groups  of  various  kinds  afforded  the 
oPi-'Oi  ouni  tg  go  produce  plays  and  to  direct  group  sing¬ 
ing  and  folk  dancing. 


6.  From  the  office  of  the  Association  in  The  Pas,  a 
beginning  was  made  on  a  book  and  pamphlet  service. 

■-;»  some  encouragement  was  given  to  those  interested  in 


nome  crai'GS  tnrough  assistance  in  finding  markets  for 
needlework. 


( •  A  building  was  acquired  to  provide  space  for  a  read¬ 
ing  i oom  and  a  class  room,  as  well  as  shelf  space  for 
tne  library  which  is  under  consideration. 

At  the  time  this  report  ws.s  made,  the  exper¬ 
iment  had  been  in  operation  for  only  a  year.  For  this 
reason  it  is  too  early  to  comment  on  the  successes  of 
tne  measures  which  have  already  been  put  into  force. 
Finances  have  been  obtained  by  private  subscription 
to  continue  the  work  for  a  period  of  three  year  and 
only  then  will  it  be  possible  to  judge  its  success  or 
failure . 


As  a  clearing  house  for  information  the 
Association  has  been  active  in  the  eastern  provinces 
ab  least,  it  is  constantly  being  called  upon  to  assist 
in  the  organization  and  the  direction  of  new  projects, 
iis  an  example  of  this,  the  case  of  "The  Community 
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Life  Training  Institute"  in  Ontario  may  be  cited. 

This  institute  had  its  orogin  in  a  meeting  held  in 
Hamilton  in  1938.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  about 
fifty  people  representing  the  church,  educational  int¬ 
erests,  f omen's  Institutes,  and  farm  organizations 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Association,  planned 
a  programme  of  community  life  schools  for  children 
and  adults.  These  schools  lasted  for  a  full  week  in 
each  instance,  many  of  the  students  coming  from  con¬ 
siderable  distances  to  attend.  A  programme  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  games,  folk-songs,  folk- dancing,  handicrafts, 
and  play  production  was  conducted.  The  average  attend¬ 
ance  at  each  of  the  eight  schools  was  about  seventy- 
live.  In  addition  to  these  schools,  the  Institute 
conducted  another  course  for  community  leaders  at 
Alma  College.  A  similar  type  of  programme  is  being 
organized  in  the  Eastern  Townships  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  MacDonald  College. 

One  of  the  g;re<_  test  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  advancement  of  adult  education  in  Canada  has  been 
dhe  diuiicuvty  of  obtaining  trained  leaders  for  study 
clubs  and  other  community  groups .  Even  when  the  Univ¬ 
ersities  desire  to  begin  or  to  extend  their  departments 
t^y  have  considerable  trouble  in  locating  men  and 
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women  who  have  had  the  necessary  training  and  exper¬ 
ience  to  fit  them  for  staff  positions.  The  odvious 
way  around  this  difficulty  is  to  provide  leadership 
training  schools.  The  Canadian  Association  for  Adult 
education  has  been,  attempting  to  persuade  universities 
and  departments  of  education  to  include  in  their 
summer  school  curricula,  a  training  course  for  adult 
educationalists.  An  additional  grant  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
distributed  among  the  provinces. 

The  results  of  these  persuasive  methods  are 
beginning  to  show  themselves.  In  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  under  the  French- Canadian  section  of  the 
Association,  a  series  of  training  schools  for  leaders 
has  been  inaugurated  successfully.  In  Ontario,  the 
Association  requested  the  director  of  the  Department 
of  Extension  of  the  University  of  Toronto  to  estab¬ 
lish  similar  schools.  The  Canadian  Handicrafts  Guild 
also  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  for 
home  crafts  instructors.  In  response  to  these  requests, 
two  courses  were  arranged.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
history  and  background  of  adult  education,  the  meth¬ 
ods  in  use,  and  the  qualifications  for  leadership. 

The  second  provided  instruction  in  design,  textiles, 


, 
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furniture ,  rugs  ,  metalwork,  pottery,  ana  j  ewelry . 

.Roth  courses  were  led  by  competent  instructors,  some 
oi  whom  were  brought  in  from  the  Unix-eu.  States. 

McGill  University  has  recently  started  a 
Rural  iiduca  uion  Service  wnich  be  an  its  work  by  in— 
sti tuning  several  schools  for  leaders.  The  first  of 
these  began  in  September,  1939,  and  offered  sixteen 
elec  have  courses , divided  into  two  groups,  the  student 
chosing  one  course  from  each  group.  In  the  first 
group,  the  following  subjects  were  to  be  found:  child 
psychology ,  co-operation,  choral  leadership,  dram¬ 
atics,  recreation,  group  leadership,  handicrafts,  and 
library  work.  In  the  second  were:  agriculture,  folk¬ 
dancing,  home  economics,  public  health,  public  forums, 
radio  listening,  religious  education,  and  rural  prob¬ 
lems.  The  attendance  at  this  school  was  larger  than 
expected  and  keen  interest  was  shown  in  some  of  the 
courses  at  least.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  this  matter  of  leadership  training  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  timid  souls  who  would 
like  to  attend  such  a  school  but  object  to  it  on  the 
gi ounds  chat  cney  are  not  leaders  and  do  not  wish 
their  neighbors  to  believe  that  whey  have  aspirations 
in  that  direction.  Those  who  would  be  most  capable 
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aslleaders  are  either  not  interested  or  cannot  attend 
because  they  are  already  involved  in  too  many  com¬ 
munity  activities.  However,  this  first  school  held 
at  McGill  was  a  success  and  it  was  not  long  before 
requests  began  to  come  in  from  groups  in  districts 
outside  Montreal  who  wanted  similar  courses  but  were 
not  able  to  get  in  to  the  University.  The  Director 
of  the  Rural  Adult  Education  Service  was  not  long  in 
arranging  for  weekly  trips  to  several  centres  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  and  thus,  half  a  dozen  more  leader¬ 
ship  training  schools  were  established. 

Other  universities  have  a,  similar  story  to 
tell.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Province  of  lew  Brunswick,  and  the  Adult 
Education  League  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have  for 
some  time  been  attempting  to  operate  some  training 
scheme.  Recently,  they  have  been  further  encouraged 
by  grants  from  the  Association.  Alberta  is  also  in 
phis  category,  having  had  a  grant  to  help  carry  on 
the  work  in  the  School  of  Community  Life  at  Olds. 

The  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  work  being  done  by  many  other 
organizations  through  its  interest  in  conferences. 

For  example,  it  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
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annual  conference  on  Canadian-American  Relations, 
at  which  some  time  is  usually  devoted  to  adult  educ¬ 
ation.  It  also  takes  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Canadian  Handicrafts  Guild  and  sends  delegates  to 
its  meetings.  In  1938,  the  Guild,  the  Canadian  Assoc¬ 
iation  for  Adult  Education,  and  the  Canadian  Educ¬ 
ation  Association  met  at  a  conference  in  the  Maritime s 
at  which  it  was  possible  for  these  various  groups 
to  exchange  ideas  of  mutual  value.  These  are  only 
instances,  but  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  Association 
is  able  tc.fkeep  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  many 
other  Canadian  and  American  organizations  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  exercise  its  greatest  influence  for  the 
advancement  of  adult  education  in  Canada. 

Something  of  the  use  ma.de  of  the  radio  by 
the  Association  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the 
discussion  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
but  a  further  statement  of  the  relationships  existing 
between  thee two  will  not  be  uut  of  place  at  this  point. 
in.uj.ng  lc-oZ-So,  the  Association  was  of  some  assistance 
to  the  C.B.C.  in  arranging  a  series  of  round-table 
discussions  on  the  "Canadian  Constitution"  by  the 
Kelsey  Club  in  Winnipeg,  the  Citadel  Club  in  Halifax, 
and  the  Constitutional  Club  in  Vancouver.  It  also 
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arranged  a  series  entitled  "Housing",  given  by  a 
group-  of  authorities  in  Toronto  as  well  as  a  sympos¬ 
ium  on  adult  education  by  speakers  representing  all 
of  the  provinces. 

During  1933,  the  Director  of  the  Association 
was  invited  to  undertake  a  survey  of  school  broad¬ 
casting  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  securing  an  accurate 
and  detailed  tabulation  of  what  is  already  being  done. 
This  survey  has  been  completed  quite  recently  but 
its  results  have  not  yet  been  made  available.  However, 
it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  possible,  as  a  result 
of  it,  to  make  recommendations  which  would  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  service  of  the  C.B.C.  to  the  schools  of 
Canada . 

The  Listening  Group  programmes  have  been  an¬ 
other  feature  of  the  co-operation  between  the  Assoc¬ 
iation  and  the  C.B.C.  A  Listening  Group  consists  of 
a  number  of  friends,  employees  in  a  company,  a  study 
club,  a  class,  in  fact  any  group  of  less  than  thirty 
people  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  group  dis¬ 
cussion  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  avaliable.  The 
only  organization  required  is  the  selection  of  a  sec¬ 
retary  and  a  leader.  The  choosing  of  a.  leader,  however, 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  organization 
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for  on  him  depends  the, success  or  failure  of  the 
scheme.  In  recognition  of  the  difficulty,  the  Assoc¬ 
iation  has  instituted  a  course  in  radio  listening 
and  has  also  prepared  some  printed  material  for  their 
guidance.  Proceeding  any  discussion  by  the  group  as 
a  whole,  the  members  are  asked  to  listen  to  a  selected 
radio  programme.  Following  this,  they  meet  for  the 
discussion  period.  Although  any  radio  programmes  Which 
arouse  the  interests  of  the  entire  group  may  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  a  discussion,  the  Association  has 
taken  considerable  trouble  in  preparing  a  series  of 
half-hour  talks  on  historical  subjects,  current  events, 
education,  and  literature  which  are  designed  to  make 
the  discussion  more  or  less  spontaneous.  As  a  further 
service,  outlines  dealing  with  these  programmes  and  li 
listing  suitable  books  for  concurrent  reading  will 
be  forwarded  to  any  group  secretary  on  application. 

Such  is  the  plan  that  has  been  devised.  At  present, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  statistics  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  being  used. 

This  brief  summary  presents  enough  informa¬ 
tion  to  indicate  that  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Adult  Fducation  is  doing  a  work  of  real  value  in  the 
Dominion.  In  the  four  or  five  years  since  its  in- 
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ception,  it  has  become  recognized  as  an  effective 
clearing  house  for  information  and  the  director  him¬ 
self  has  become 5  to  a  considerable  extent.,  an  un¬ 
official  liason  officer  between  agencies.  Through 
his  intind&te  contact  with  so  many  organizations 
across  Canada  he  has  been  able  to  co-ordinate  much 
of  the  worm  being  done  by  them.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Association  has  proved  its  worth  and  that 
in  the  future j  it  should  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
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CONCLUSION 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  reader  has 
been  able  to  obtain  some  picture  of  adult  education 
in  Canada  from  the  foregoing  discussion.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  complete  and  detailed  picture  but  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  work  being  done  have  been 
laid  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
insert  further  details  without  much  trouble .  Since 
there  have  been  few  surveys  made  in  connection  with 
Canadian  adult  education,  it  is  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  collection  of  reference  material  which  a 
research  worker  might  use  as  a  basis  for  further 
study  in  this  field.  It  is  hoped  that  this  thesis 
will 5  in  some  measure ,  fill  that  blank.  One  word 
of  caution  concerning  its  use  is  necessary.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  adult  education  in  this  country 
is  passing  through  a  very  rapid  evolution,  hence 
many  of  the  schemes  and  plans  that  have  been  mention¬ 
ed  through  this  survey  will  have  undergone  consid¬ 
erable  change  or  perhaps  been  abandoned  altogether 
before  many  years  are  past.  Most  of  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  herein  are  corrected  to  about  the  end  of 
1938,  although  in  some  cases,  later  information 
has  been  available.  It  is  difficult  to  include  more 
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recent  material  because  reports  from  most  organis¬ 
ations  are  not  published  more  than  once  a  year  and 
some  of  them  are  published  only  once  every  two  years. 

A  survey  of  this  type  should  be  both  imper¬ 
sonal  and  impartial  as  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
summary  of  inf ormati on  collected  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  Perhaps 5  at  some  future  time3  it 
will  be  the  privilege  of  some  other  writer  to  carry 
on  an  investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
agencies  achieve  the  aims  they  set  out  to  obtain. 
However 3  in  spite  of  this  barrier  raised  by  an 
attempt  at  adherence  to  scientific  rulings ,  it  id 
difficult  to  refrain  from  adding  one  or  two  personal 
opinions  to  this  conclusion;  opinions  that  have 
gradually  developed  over  a  period  of  study  in  this 
field  of  education.  They  are  offered  mainly  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  act  as  a  guick to  further  study. 

One  of  the  main  things  that  is  apt  to  strike 
the  average  student  immediately  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  co-ordination  among  the  provinces  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  carrying  out  a  concerted  scheme  of  adult 
education.  It  is  apparent  because  no  two  provinces 
seem  to  be  following  exactly  the  same  line  of  approach 
to  the  problem.  Some  of  the  have  developed  excellent 
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library  systems  while'  others  cast  the  whole  burden 
on  the  Departments  of  University  Extension.  In  one 
01  c\,o,  farm  organizations  are  predominant,  while 
still  others  depend  entirely  on  the  governmental 
Departments  of  Education.  Worst  of  all,  therefore 
oi  Ow o  which  do  not  carry  on  much  of  a  programme  of 
any  kina.  Adult  educationalists  should  not  be  con¬ 
demned  too  quickly  for  this  admitted  fault. 


-L L  must  first  be  remembered  that,  in  roint 
oj-  time,  adult  education  in  Canada  is  a  comparative 
newcomer  to  the  educational  field.  Before  1926, 


very  little  of 


in  was  carried  on  and  it  was  not  until 


arter  1930  that  there  was  any  universal  realization 
oi  its  necessity.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
tnis  realization  came  gradually  and  as  various  or¬ 


ganisations  saw  the  need,  each  set  out  to  meet  the 
problem  in  its  owh  way .  But  since  each  province  is 
an  educational  entity  in  itself,  there  iss  little 
exchange  of  opinion  or  idea  in  an  official  manner, 
l hi s  lacxv  ox  cen craiiza Dion  is  one  of  the  reasons 
xor  the  non-uniformity  so  apparent  today. 

'/ery  little  has  been  said  concerning  the 
financing  of  adult  education  in  this  report,  but 
that  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  small  im- 
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f  01  tance  •  From  tlie  statements  that  have  "been  made 
in  this  connection,  it  will  be  seen  that  much  of 
ohe  work  is  made  possible  by  government  grants  which, 
are  none  too  regular,  by  grants  from  philanthropic 
organizations,  by  individual  donations,  and,  to 
some  extent,  by  fees  collected  for  various  purposes, 
-'-t  is  safe  to  say  that  the  success  of  any  scheme 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  its  financial 
backing  and  in  providing  this,  Canada  has  not  been 
particularly  successful.  Provincial  governments  are 
loath  to  spend  money  unless  they  feel  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  most  of  them  are  not  yet 
persuaded  that  education  for  adults  is  a  necessity. 
Probably  it  will  never  be  practical  to  try  to 
support  such  education  by  tuition  fees  alone,  even 
in  the  cases  where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  collect 
such  fees.  Thus  the  main  financial  support  must 
come,  at  present,  from  corporations  and  individuals. 
Canada  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  receiving 
large  grants  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Car- 
negie  has  given  adult  education  its  start  in  most 
of  the  provinces  and  some  of  them  have  depended  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  this  source  to  carry  on 
the  work  long  after  it  has’/' been  started. 
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Juccess  in  education  depends  also  upon 
leadership.  Most  of  the  outstanding  successes  in 
Canadian  adult  education  have  been  the  result  of 


iiiuCii  nard  work  on  tne  part  of  a  few  men  who  had  the 
necessary  qualities  of  -Leadership.  St.  frauds 
Xavier  University  is  an  example  of  this.  But  unfor¬ 


tunately  ,  Canada  has  few  leaders  who  are  both  com¬ 
petent  and  trained ; and  those  who  are  available 
usually  find  their  way  into  the  larger  organizations . 
The  smaller  local  enterprises  have  not  the  same 


chance  of  securing  the  services  of  competent  men 
ana  women.  'This  xact  has  tended  to  slow  up  the  spread 
oi  adult  education  to  the  rural  communities  partic¬ 
ularly  ,  and  it  is  there  that  the  most  important  field 
for  education  lies.  The  advancement  of  adult  educ¬ 
ation,  then ?  awaits  the  training  of  leaders,  leaders 
wno  are  willing  to  obtain  this  training  at  some  ex¬ 
pense  to  themselves  and  who  are  willing  to  contrib¬ 


ute  their 


services  to  their  communities  for  little 


or  no  remuneration. 


Finally ,  Canada  is  still  faced  with  the 
problem  of  bringing  together  its  thousands  of  people 
of  non- British  extraction.  This  is  not  quite  so  ser¬ 
ious  a  problem  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago  when  im- 
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migration  was  being  fostered  by  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  it  is  still  present  to  some  extent. 
i.he  foreign-born  peoples  in  Canada  have  brought  with 
them  their  own  language,  their  own  customs,  and  in 
many  cases,  tne ir  own  religious  and  political  creeds, 
i  nch  of  this  must  be  changed  if  they  are  to  bee  one 
valuab-Le  citizens  of  this  country.  The  methods  that 
are  being  used  to  this  end  at  present,  have  been 
reported.  Many  of  these  so  called  "hew  Canadians” 
came  from  countries  rich  in  cultural  and  educational 
background  and  this  type  is,  on  the  whole,  only 
too  willing  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  new  country, 
unfortunately  Canada  has  also  accepted  many  people 
of  lower  cultural  and  educational  standards  and  it 
is  to  these  that  education  must  be  taken  for  they 
will  not  set  out  to  obtain  it  for  themselves. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  Canadian  a.dult  ed~  • 
u cation  but  the  reader  is  asked  to  bear  them  in  mind 
should  he  attempt  to  go  further  into  the  study  of 
adult  learning. 
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Insti  but. ions  A±'l  iliated  with  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Adult  Education 

Extension  Department,  University  of  Alberta. 
Aylmer  mast  V; omen’s  Institutes. 

Belleville  ./omen’s  Candaian  Club. 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada. 

British  Columbia  Department  of  Education. 
Canadian  rational  Federation  of  home  and  School 
Canadian  handicrafts  Guild. 

Canadian  Handicrafts  Guild,  Ontario. 

Commercial  Education  Department,  Montreal  Board 
Trade . 

Community  Welfare  Council  of  Ontario. 


Dalhousie  University. 

Education  Society  of  Edmonton. 

Federated  Women’s  Institutes  of  Canada. 
Frontier  College. 

Halifax  Women's  Study  Club. 

Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire. 
Life  Underwrites  Association  of  Canada. 
Manitoba  Association  for  Adult  Education. 
McMaster  University. 

McGill  University. 


ITova  Scotia  Department  of  Education. 
Hew  Brunswick  Education  Office. 


i.ewf oundiand  Adult  Education!  Association. 
Protestant  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Verdun. 


Prince  Edward  Island  Department  of  Education. 
People’s  F  oruia ,  M ontr  eal , 

Quebe c  Women ‘ s  Ins titute s . 
fuebec  Department  of  Education. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  University. 

,t.  Thomas  College,  Chatham,  H.B. 

Saskatchewan  University  Extension  Department. 
Saskatchewan  homemakers  Club. 


of 


Sir  George  Williams  College. 

Sudbury  Women's  Canadian  Club 

University  of  Toronto  Extension  Department. 

united  Farmers  of  Manitoba. 

United  Farm  Women  of  Alberta. 

university  or  western  Ontario,  Extension  Department, 
worker's  Educational  Association, 
f .-  .C  .A .  national  C ouncil . 
t.  y.C .a.  national  Council. 

W.W.C.A.  Montreal . 

Y. W.C  .A.  Toronto . 
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